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A. COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 





INTRODUCTION. | 


Cuap. I. 


The Text, Title, Position and Original Language of the Epistle. 


The Greek text of this Epistle is found complete in (1) the 
so-called Sinaitic Code which is believed to date from the fourth 
ceutury A. D., and (2) the so-called Alexandrian Code, which 
probably dates from the fifth century ; and complete, or nearly so, 
in several other ancient manuscripts, but later than the above. It 
is found partially in the so called Vatican Code, which is believed 
to belong to the fourth century ; and in several other ancient 
manuscripts, but later than the Vatican. Ancient translations of 
it also exist, riz. (1) two in Latin, viz. one which forms a part of 
the Vulgate, 7. e the common Bible of the Latin Churches, and one 
which forms a part of the so-called ‘Old Latin” Bible, the origin 
of which is obscure, except that it is much older than the Vulgate ; 
(2) two in Syriac, viz. the so-called Peshito and Philoxenian. In 
these four translations the Epistle exists complete. (3) three in 
Egyptian, of which one is complete, the other two fragmentary. 


The title found in the oldest mss. and in the Egyptian versions 


‘i -is simply ‘To the Hebrews.” Other ancient versions give “The 
aN Kpistle to the Hebrews.” Later Mss. give the title by which the 


: 


Epistle is commonly known, wiz. “the Epistle of Paul the Apostle 


“sto the Hebrews.” It is not likely that it had any title at all when 
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it was first written (we do not usually give titles to our letters) ; 
but when it became the common property of the Church, it was 
necessary to distinguish it by some name ; and “to the Hebrews” 
was prefixed to it, to indicate the class for whom it was written (see 
below). Some, indeed, have asserted that it is not an Epistle at 
all, but a Treatise ; and certainly if we looked only at the opening 
of the document, we should be disposed to agree with them. But 
its last four verses evidently form the close of an Hpistle ; and in 
very many places, and more and more as the end grows nearer, 
the whole style is that of a letter written to a certain company of — 
persons, not an essay written for the world in general. 


The position occupied by this Epistle among the books of the - 
New Testament varies in the ancient authorities. In the four 
oldest Greek Mss. it comes between 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy. 
In other mss. and versions it comes between 2 Corinthians and 
Galatians, between Galatians and Ephesians, or between Colossians 
and 1 Thessalonians. But in the Syriac and Latin Versions, and 
later Greek Mss., it occupies the place with which we are familiar, 
viz. between Philemon and the General Epistles. 


As to the language in which this Epistle was originally 
written, we find an opinion accepted by some in the fourth 
century A. D., and followed by many more in the Middle Ages, 
that it was Hebrew, and that the Greek Epistle as we have it is 
a translation from Hebrew. But, in the first place, there is no 
early evidence whatever to support that opinion ; and secondly, 
that opinion would have to be supported by very strong 
evidence indeed, to counterbalance the impression produced on 
the minds of those who carefully read this Epistle in the Greek. 
No book of the Greek Testament bears less traces of being a 
translation than does this Epistle. Obviously, this isa matter 
which does not admit of being made plain to those who do not 
know Greek ; who must therefore accept the decision of nearly 
all scholars of the present day, that the Epistle was written in 
Greek. A special proof of this position, though perhaps not 
sufficient if it stood alone, is to be found in the fact that all but 
one of the numerous quotations from the old Testament which 
are found in this Epistle are taken, not from the original Hebrew 
(as would have been expected in a letter to Hebrews), but from 
the Greek translation of the O.T. which then existed, and which 
we. call the Septuagint ; and that even where the sense of the 
latter differs considerably from that of the Hebrew. 
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ees 


The Destination of the Epistle. 


We have seen that though the writer of this Epistle probably 
added to it no title, yet it was a true instinct which early regard- 
ed it. as having been written for, and sent to, “the Hebrews.” 
This name is inthe Old Testament nearly confined to cases in which 
the Israelites are spoken of or to by non-Israelites, or referred to 
in the way in which non-Israclites would speak of them ; it is 
seldom used by Israelites in speaking to one another. This is 
because the term was first applied, by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try west of the Euphrates, to Abraham and his descendants as 
having come over or aeross * from the other side of that River, as 
the term literally means. By the times of the New Testament, 
however, it had come to be freely used by Israelites of themselves. 
For instance, St. Paul describes himself in Phil. 3: 5 as a 
“« Hebrew of Hebrews”, 7. e., both his parents were Hebrews. Seo 
also 2 Cor. 11: 22. But in Acts 6: 1 we find the word used in a 
special sense. In that verse the Christians of those days are 
divided into two classes. Both were Jews (for as yet no Gentile 
had become a Christian, so far as we know), and so both were, 
in the national sense just referred to, Hebrews. But one of the 
two classes is said to have consistedof “ Hellenists’” (called in 
the A.V. “Grecians,” in the R.V. “ Grecian Jews”), and the 
other of “Hebrews.” As, therefore, the former were those 
Jews who, living in Greek-speaking countries, spoke the 
Greek language in their ordinary intercourse, and had adopted 
much of the non-religious manners and customs of their heathen 
neighbours, so the ‘“ Hebrews” were, in this narrower sense, 
those Jews who retained the language of their fathers in 
the form in which it was then the vernacular, and which we 
commonly call Aramaic. These were the Jews who lived in 
Palestine and further Hast; in Acts 6: 1 it must be, almost if 
not quite exclusively, the Jews of Palestine who are referred to 
by the name “Hebrews”. Thus the title itself of the epistle 
affords a presumption that it was addressed to Jews of Palestine ; 
and this presumption becomes a proof when we look into the 
contents of the Epistle. There isin if no trace of a reference 


*The word “Hebrew” comes from the Greek corruption of “bri”, which 
is from the root ‘ Abar’”, to cross over. 
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to Gentiles, or the differences, or controversy, between Jews and 
Gentiles which is so prominent in most of the other Epistles ; 
and Palestine was the only country where Jews formed even‘ as 
much as half of the population. Lastly, the whele argument 
of chaps. 5 to 10:18, and specially of#9:1 to 10:18, presupposes 
that the readers were devotedly attached to the sacrificial system 
and hierarchy of the Jews; and no where else could this have 
been so to anything like the extent that it was in Palestine. 
These two last arguments would, indeed, lead us to regard it as 
more probable that the Hpistle was addressed to Judea than to 
Galilee or other parts of Palestine, and most probable of all that 
it was addressed to Jerusalem; for the admixture of Gentiles 
in the population was less in Judzea than in other parts of Pales- 
tine, and least of all in Jerusalem, and the zeal of Jews for their 
own religion was accordingly greatest there, But there is no 
need, perhaps, to be so particular as this; suffice it to have reached 
the conclusion that the Hpistle was probably addressed to Jews 
of Palestine, 


But what Jews ? Christian or non-Christian? Noone can 
read far into the letter without being sure that those to whom it 
was addressed were fellow-Christians with the writer. Not 
only does he call them “ brethren,” but he assumes throughout 
that they have received Jesus of Nazareth, whom he calls ‘our 
Lord,” (7:14) as the promised Messiah. Indeed, as we Shall 
see presently, he nowhere seeks to bring them into Christianity 
from some other system, but to stir them up to develop what: 
they already had, to advance in the road on which they had begun 
to walk (see specially 5:11—6:12). Moreover, such intimate 
mutual acquaintance as is implied in 13:19 and 23 between the 
writer and the readers of the Epistle, while possible if the latter 
were non-Christians, is very much more intelligible if they were 
Christians. We conclude, then, that this Epistle was, in all pro- 
bability, addressed to the Jewish Christian community residing in 
Palestine. 





CuHap. ITI. 





The object of the Epistle. 


_— 


As we have already intimated, the writer’s object in this 
Epistle is to induce his readers to “go on unto perfection” ‘ 6:1) 
from the spiritually infantile state in wh.ch they were content to 
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remain (see specially 5:12—14). But, in spiritual matters, he who 
does not advance retrogrades 5 ; hence in 5:11 they are said to have 
““beeome dull of hearing,” which they were not before ; and 
they required exhortations to “hold fast” (3:6 and 14; 4:14 ; 
10:23), to “* cast not away ” (10:35) and “ wax not weary (12:3) 
of what they had already attained. They are reminded of their 
former zeal and endurance for Uhrist’s sake, and urged to “show 
the same diligence even unto the end” (6:10 and 11 : 10:32-34) ; 
and to “run with patience the race” that was set before them 
(12:1). Indeed, their failure to advance in the Christian life had 
caused not only retrogression, but danger of actually giving up 
their Christianity altogether. The Greek word in 3:12, translated 
“falling away,” is that from which “apostasy” is derived ; and 
that no less a ‘danger than this was imminent is shown by other 
expressions in the Epistle, viz “Drifting away,” ‘neglecting salva- 
tion,’ “being hardened,” ‘coming short,” “falling,” “falling away,” 
“treading under foot the Son of God,’ “shrinking back unto 
perdition” (2:1 and 3;3:13; 4:1 and 11;6:6-10:29 and 39.) 


But whence this danger ? what circumstances had occasioned 
this spiritual sluggishness and declension, which threatened to 
destroy in the readers of this Epistle even the profession of 
Christianity ? Probably the causes were two, closely connected 
together, and both affecting them asJews. In the first place 
we must remember that the multitudes of Jews who, as narrated 
in. the earlier chapters of the “ Acts,” embraced Christianity, 
had no thought at the time of abandoning Judaism. ‘lhey 
sincerely believed that Jesus of Nazareth was the promised 
Messiah of the Jews, but that was about all. It did not occur to 
them that that belief would require them to give up any of the 
privileges to which they had been accustomed, and which, as good 
Jews, they had prized. Accordingly, we find from Acts 2:46 
that at first all the Christians continued as before to attend the 
temple services; and even St. Paul made and performed a 
_Nazirite vow (Acts 18:18, see Num. 6: 5), and assisted others 
who had to perform a vow (Acts 21:26). Now among these 
Jewish ideas which the first Jewish converts unthinkingly carried 
over with them into their new religion were two, viz. that Messiah 
would establish an earthly kingdom, and that the Jews were the 
elect people of God, and all other nations immeasurably inferior 
to them in spiritual privilege. They had reconciled themselves 
to the crucifixion of the Messiah, which was the stumbling-block 
to their unbelieving brethren, by expecting Him soon to return 
in glory according to His promise ; andthey doubted not that 
then, not the whole Jewish nation as the unbelievers maintained, 
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but those who had believed in Him, would share His kingdom ; 
but that this was to be an essentially Jewish kingdom, in which 
no Gentile should share except asa subject. But as time went on, 
both these beliefs were more and more undermined. His coming 
again was delayed ; and as it seemed _ to recede into the distance, 
the old difficulties Sbont a Suffering Messiah reasserted themselves. 
And they saw that, more and more, . the barrier between themselves 
and their Gentile follow-Christians' was being broken down, and 
Gentile Christians were fast becoming the majority i in the Church. 

And they saw that St. Paul was bending all his efforts in this 
direction, unmindful of his Jewish birth and education. He was 
employing, all too successfully (as it would seem to them), all his 
immense energies and weight of character in preaching the Uross 
of Christ as the central fact of Christianity, and in proclaiming 
that in Christ all differences of Jew and Gentile were absolutely 
non-existent. Hence we cannot wonder that these Jewish believers 
felt more and more estranged from the direction which they 
clearly saw that Christianity - was on the whole taking, and that it 
seemed to them that, if things went on at that rate, they would 
find more in common with their Jewish brethren who had not 
accepted the Messiahship of Jesus than with their Christian 
brethren of other nations who maintained their equality with. 
them, or even with those who, like St. Paul, despised their exclu- 
sive Jewish privileges. Accordingly we find, in Acts 21:20, 21, 
that the “many tens of thousands” of Jewish Christians in and 
about Jerusalem were deeply prejudiced against St. Paul; and 
though he went out of his way to convince them that they misjudg- 
ed him, and got into great trouble and danger in consequence, yet 
these ‘ Hebrew” Christians were not thereby reconciledito him, 
and never raised a finger in his defence. Now, to Christians in 
such a state of mind, apostasy from Christianity itself is no 
very remote step. 


But this danger arose also from another cause. These Jewish 
converts probably thought of themselves as only the first-fruits of 
their whole nation, the first drops which foreshew the abundant 
shower. And for a long time their hopes seemed likely to be 
fulfilled. Let any one read and compare Acts 2:41 ;4:4;6:7 and 
21:20, and he will see how rapidly the new faith spread in 
Palestine, and what a rich promise there was of the whole Jewish 
nation becoming Christian. What would have happened if this 
hope had been fulfilled, it is vain to speculate 5 but it seems that. 
the turning point was the preaching of St. Stephen, who dwelt 
on the inclusive character of the Gospel i in a way (see Acts 6:13, 
14) which deeply offended the prejudices of the Jews. Hitherto 
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the persecution of the Christians had been exclusively the doing 
of the rulers ; the common people cordially sided with the former; 
see Acts 4:1,5,6;5:12—-17, 26. But now, for the first time, the 
Jewish populace appears as opposed to them, see Acts 6:9 ; and 
never again do we read of the people taking their part. And as 
St. Paul, after his conversion, only carried out more vigorously and 
successfully the new tendency initiated by St. Stephen, the hatred 
of the whole mass of unbelieving Jews against him as representing 
that tendency became more and more determined and murderous, 
see Acts 21:27—36 ;22:22—924;:23:12—14;25:3. So that the 
very same causes which operated in the minds of the Hebrew 
Christians, and tempted them to abandon Christianity, were at the 
same time operating in the minds of the non-christian Hebrews, 
and making them ever increasingly bitter against Christianity. 
One cannot wouder, then, that in their hatred of Christians in 
general they included their own countrymen who held that 
faith, albeit in a very different way from that which had first 
stirred their antipathy. They would hold that any profession of 
faith at all inthe Messiahship of Jesus was, in the circumstances, 
incompatible with Judaism, and that all Christians must make up 
their minds between Moses and Jesus. It isa historical fact 
that soon after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus it became 
a regular custom with the Jews to solemnly curse Heretics 
(i, e., chiefly, Christians) in their Synagogues: and this may 
well have begun somewhat earlier. In any case, enough is 
certain to make it easy to understand the imminent peril to 
their faith in which the Christian “Hebrews” stood. Not 
only was Christianity rapidly assuming a form which they 
regarded with aversion; not only was it already evident that the 
bulk of their nation would never become Christians, and that 
they were doomed to form a small and despised minority of that 
nation; but they were already persecuted by the majority because 
they were Christians (chap, 12:3-13), andthreatened with exclusion 
from all that they had held dear from infancy upwards if they 
still remained Christians. They had, indeed, at an earlier time 
suffered persecution (10:32—34); but that was comparatively 
easy while the hope of the nation’s conversion was strong. But 
now that hope was gone; what was left to enable them to 
endure and persevere ? 


This, then, was the situation which called forth this Epistle. 
How does the Epistle meet the situation? Partly by earnest 
exhortations to hold fast, not only their faith but their public, 
fearless ‘confession’ of it (4:14; 10: 23); and not only to 
hold it fast but to advance init; by most solemn warnings of 
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the terrible consequences of apostasy ; by encouragements drawn 
from the example of Old Testament saints, and from these same 
Christians’ own former leaders; and by setting before them the 
blessed reward of perseverance. But these exhortations are not, 
as is so often the case, mere exhortations, and appeals to the 
emotions, with no basis of fact to rest upon. On the contrary, 
they are based everywhere on statements of truth with regard 
to the relations of Christianity and Judaism; and, that this may 
appear the more evidently, the statements of truth are not placed 
all together first, to be followed by all the exhortations together ; 
but, though there is more of exhortation towards the end of the 
Hpistle than before, yet every large section in the argument is 
either followed by or contains in its midst a distinct and power- 
ful exhortation. 


Now, what are the truthsregarding the relations of Christi- 
anity and Judaism, which the writer of this Hpistle considers a 
sufficient basis for his exhortations? what are the truths, the 
hearty reception of which is in his judgment sufficient to counter- 
act the dangerous tendency to apostasy? To this question we 
may give a twofold answer. One answer may well be illustrated 
by the fact, that comparative adjectives and adverbs are of 
unusually frequent occurrence in this Epistle. One Greek com- 
parative adjective, kreitton, occurs no less than 13 times in these 
13 chapters, viz. 1: 4 (“better than the angels’); 6: 9 (“better 
things of you’); 7: 7 (is blessed of the better”); 7: 19 (“a better 
hope’); 7: 22 and 8: 6 (“a better covenant’); 8:6 (“better 
promises”) ; 9: 23 (‘‘ better sacrifices’); 10: 34 (“a better posses- 
sion’); 11: 16 (“a better country”); 11: 35 (‘a better resurrec- 
tion”); 11: 40 (“some better thing concerning us’); 12:24 (“the 
LOU. b. hassueb which speaketh better’). Another, diaphoroteros, 
occurs twice, vic. along with kreitton in 1:4 (‘a more excellent 
name’) and 8:6 (“a ministry the more excellent’’). Another, 
pleion, occurs three times, viz. twice in 3:3 (“ more glory than 
Moses’, ‘‘more honour than the house”), and once in 11:4 (‘a more 
excellent sacrifice’). Two others, meizon. and teleioteros, occur 
together in 9:11 (“the greater and more perfect tabernacle”). 
Another, mallon, occurs with “much” or ‘“‘how much” twice, 
viz. 9: 14 (“how much more shall the blood of Christ”) and 12: 25 
(“much more shall not we escape”). One more word, cheiron, 
occurs in 10: 29 with “how much” (‘how much sorer punish- 
ment”). Now,in nearly all these instances these comparatives 
occur in connection with the mutual relation of Judaism and 
Christianity. They illustrate the theme which underlies the whole 
Kpistle, wz. that Uhristianity is better than Judaism. Judaism 
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is, or was, good; but Christianity is better. In other words, the 
writer acknowledges to the full the divine origin, at least in all 
its essentials, of that system to which the “Hebrews” cling 
80 pertinaciously. God, the same God whom Christians worship, 
ordained and established it, and used it mightily for the good of 
His chosen people. But now that same God has ordained and 
established something atill better, something which He still 
more mightily uses for far greater good to his people. 
See, specially, 1:1 & 2; 2:2 & 3; 3:3, 5-6; 9:1—7,11—14, 23; 
10:28,29;12:18-26. And not only is Christianity better than 
Judaism; it stands to it in the relation of the substance to the 
shadow, of the antitype to the type, the reality to that which 
prefigured it. How foolish, then, even to hesitate between the 
two! Rather, gladly let the latter, the shadow, the inferior go, 
so as to retain that which contains all the good in the latter, 
and infinitely more too! 


But the writer is not content with contrasting two systems, | 


even though the one of them is as vastly superior to the other 
as Christianity is to Judaism. The real contrast which he 
draws out is between persons. One glorious Person fills his 
mind’s eye, and forms the one prominent object to which, from 
beginning to end of the Epistle, he directs his reader’s attention. 
That Person is Jesus, the Christ. Judaism, too, had its personal 
objects, who in various ways mediated between God and Israel, 
and carried out His gracious purpose for Israel, One set of 
them was the Angels, the chief media of revelation from God. 
He might have instanced the order of Prophets, but as an 
order they had long ceased : and besides, of the two the Angels 
were undoubtedly the more glorious. Another set consisted 
of Moses and Joshua, who together accomplished the great 
work of delivering Israel from bondage and giving them the 
promised rest. But the person who filled most of the Hebrews’ 
mental gaze was Aaron, who still lived in his descendants the 
high-priests and priests. Nor was it only the priests’ sacred 
persons that held them entranced; it was even more that manifold 
ministry, specially the sacrifices, which could not be performed 
without them, and through which the Israelite felt that he was 
really approaching God. Therefore the writer’s main object is 
to show that in Christ we have all that the Jews had in these 
four great outstanding features of their religion, and very much 
more too. Are the Angels the Messengers of God to man? 
Christ is the only One who has brought God’s complete message 
down, and moreover in His nature. H_ ig infinitely exalted 
above the angels, and in Him we are as high above them as 
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He is. Was Moses, by God’s own word, superior to all mere 
prophets? Yet he was at most only God’s servant; but Christ 
is God’s Son, Did Joshua bring God’s people into the land of 
promise? Yet the rest of that land was most imperfect ; but 
Christ brings His people into the true, the everlasting rest. 
Was the Aaronic priesthood the agelong, standing institution 
for briaging the people near to God, and removing the obstacles 
to that approach? Christ is all that, and so much more that 
in many respects He is more comparable to Melcbizedek than 
to Aaron. Was the sacerdotal ministry the stay and comfort of 
pious Jews, enabling them to feel that their communion with 
God was either unbroken, or if sometimes broken yet easily — 
restored? ‘The ministry of Christ accomplishes all this, and - 
very much more, in a vastly more satisfactory way. Christ, then, 
is the Object to which their eyes must from all sides be turned, 
and on which their hearts must be continually dwelling: and 
then they would be unable to think of forsaking Him for any-— 
thing else. As well prefer the waning moon in the sky after 
the sun is risen, as think of going back to Judaism now that 
they have Christ! 2 


But if Christ be all this, then He is not only “better than’’ 
all that went before Him. He is the final revelation and gift 
of God. There is no possibility of anything better than Christ 
coming after Him.  ‘‘God............ hath in these last days 
epoken unto us in His Son” (1:1); “there is no more offering 
for sin’’ (10:18); “this word, yet once more” (12:27), Indeed, — 
apart from these and similar expressions, the whole tenor of the 
Epistle leads to the same conclusion. God has not two or more 
Sons; nor has He set two or more at the right hand of His majesty; _ 
nor will the efficiency of Christ’s sacrifice ever pale before that 
of some other. These truths, while calculated to make the faith-— 
ful Christian exult, ought to be full of terrible warning to the 
wavering ; and this warning is givenin 6:4-8;10:26-31. It was 
all very well for the first Christians at Jerusalem to take advan- 
tage of the temple services as well as meetings among themselves, 
when the two came into no rivalry with each other; but now 
that they had to take their choice, to hesitate was deadly sin. 
It was all very well for these Hebrew Christians to glory in their _ 
Jewish nationality when the bulk of the Jews had not decided 
against Christ; but now, to yield to persecution by preferring 
that nationality to Christ was to lose their own souls. Let them 
form only a small minority of Hebrews; their possession 
of Christ gave them a vast majority. Let their unbelieving 
brethren exclude them from tne commonwealth of Israel; they 
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belonged to a wider, richer commonwealth already. Let them 
only realise what they had in Christ, and the question was settled. 


We mentioned above two causes of disappointment in the 
minds of the Hebrew Christians. One was the delay in the 
return of Christ, which again made the offence of the cross a 
reality. The other was the ever-increasing inclusion of Gentiles 
in the church, and thaé not even through the medium of Judaism 
but directly. Of these, the latter is nowhere touched or hinted 
at in the Epistle. From whatever reason—whether the desire 
to avoid a sore subject, or because it did not belong to the 
essence of Christianity, or some other reason—not only is any 
difference between Jew and Gentile passed over, but the very 
existence of Gentile Christianity is ignored. The readers are 
addressed as lineal descendants of the people of God under the 
old covenant, with their own promised Messiah come to fulfil 
to Israel what its former history had pointed to ; and no other 
Christians, to whom this did not directly apply, are even alluded 
to. Thus in 2:16 the Incarnation is described as a taking hold, 
not of the children of Adam as we should expect in contrast to. 
angels, but “of the seed of Abraham.” And in 2:17;4:9;13:12 
the same expression “the people” or “God’s people” is used of 
the then Hebrews, at least including the Christians to whom the 
Epistle is addressed, as is used in 5:33;7:5,11,27;9:7,19;11:25 of 
ancient Israel. But at the same time the teaching of this Epistle, if 
really grasped, would of itself lead to the overleaping of all national 


or other distinctions in the Church of Christ. Tio know Christ as 


He is set forth in this Epistle is to know, without saying so in so 
many words, that in the Christian Church ‘there cannot be Greek 
and Jew,- circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman, but Christ is all, and in all”. And in 2: 6—9 
this is not only implied, but actually asserted. It is Man, not 
Israelite, that is there spoken of as exalted in Christ above the 
angels. | 


The other difficulty, however, the difficulty of acknowledging 
a crucified and dying Messiah, is most abundantly treated of in. 
this Hpistle. The sufferings and death of Christ are not shirked. 
or apologised for, but put prominently forward; nay, they are 
shown to be essential to that view of Christianity which is put 
forward as testifying to its superiority to Judaism. Though it 
is, naturally, in the section on the priestly work of Christ that we 
find the most abundant references to this subject see 73126 ; 
9 14—22,26—28;10:10-14—, yet they occur from beginning to 
end of it. See 1:332;9,10,14—18;5:7-—9; 6:6; 12:2,3; 13:12,20.. 
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In these passages suffering and death are shown to be as necessary 
to the due facile of Messiahship as conquest and dominion are. 
A Christ who has not suffered would be a Christ unable to intercede, 
sympathize, or succour; a Man who did not offer his life in 
sacrifice to God would not be a perfect servant of God; a Priest 
who has not “ put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself” would be 
wanting in the most important function of priesthood. 


The foregoing observations suggest two considerations for 
Indian readers. One is this, that as the observance of Jewish rites, 
glorying in Hebrew ancestry, and generally whatever the 
majority of Hebrew Christians brought over with them into their 
new religion, was, however innocent in itself, yet found in the 
long run to be incompatible with Christianity, so has it been 
found to be the case with the retention of caste observances, 
and the regarding of caste in any way, in Indian converts. And 
this was only to be expected ; for if the peculiarities of the Mosaic 
religion, which were ordained of God, had to be laid aside in 
order to become real, developed, strong Christians, much more 
would this be necessary in the case of an institution of man’s 
‘devising, and in popular estimation founded upon a radical un- 
truth. Yet it is easy to regard caste as a mere national, social 
institution, innocent if not beneficial in itself, and therefore not 
to be discarded by Christian converts any more than their native 
dress and food. And so the great Schwarz, and most missionaries 
in South India in his time, did regard it; and it was with the 
best of motives that they allowed it among their numerous 
converts, believing that as the latter drank more deeply of the 
spirit of Christianity so they would of themselves discard caste. 
But the result proved how sadly mistaken they were; and at last 
the alternative had to be plainly put before them—caste or 
Christianity, choose between them! Alas! hundreds of them chose 
the former, and were gradually lost to the Church; but the 
remainder were truer Christians than before. History does not 
inform us of the effect of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but from 
the fact that the Palestinian Church did, according to its Master’s | 
instructions, separate itself from the unbelieving Jews just before 
the bolt fell upon the latter, and retiring to Pella escaped the 
destruction of Jerusalem, we may gather that the great majority 
had indeed learnt the lessons which this Epistle was written to 
teach them. : | | 


The other consideration has reference to the finality of the 
Gospel. In India, as in every country where Islam is strong,,. 
this is a most practical matter for us. Quite apart from all ques- 
tions of the Deity of Christ or other special doctrines of Chris- 
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lianity (though fundamentally connected with shomayy we! are 
confronted with the great question, 1s the Gospel the final 
revelation of God to man, or was it only preparatory for Islam or 
any other religion? can Muhammad be called in any sense “the 
seal of the Prophets,” as his followers say he was? Is his religion 
the completion of that of Christ, or a retrogression from it? Are 
we to allow the possibility of Christianity being ever superseded 
by anything higher and better, even as it superseded Judaism ? 
_ Now, the answer to this question which, as Christians, we are 
bound to give is given for us more clearly in this Hpistle than 
in any other part of the New Testament. It is not so much the 
direct statements to this effect, to which we have drawn attention 
above ; it is the whole sum and substance of the Epistle. If 
Christ and Christianity are what they are represented in ‘this 
Hpistle, then it is as certain that they can never be superseded: as 
it is that they have superseded Moses and Judaism. Hence, if 
the Holy Spirit convinces any reader of this Hpistle of its truth, 
he will need no other argument to induce him to give up Muham- 
madanism as entirely as Judaism, and to cleave to Christ, and 
Him alone. 


Cuap. LY. 





The Division of the Epistle. 


It is perhaps best for students of such a book as this to form 
their own division of it after study; yet the peek is put 
forward as helpful to that study, 


The whole Epistle may be divided into seven portions, viz. 


I. Chap. 1: 1—3. The theme of the Epistle, .vz. the 
superiority an finality of Christanity. 


II. Chap. 1 2:18. The superiority of the Son of 
God and Son of Man to the Angels. 





III. Chaps.3 & 4. The superiority of Jesus to Moses and to 
Joshua. 


IV. Chaps. 5,6,and7. The superiority of Christ to Aaron 
and his descendants. 


& 
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V. Chap. 8:1—10:18. The superiority of Christ's priestly 
work to that of the Aaronic priests. 


VI. Chap. 10:19—12:29. The above truths applied prac- 
tically. 


VII. Chap 13. Conclusion to the Epistle. 


Of the above, each of the five central divisions admit of 
three well-defined sub-divisions, viz. 


Tina eu hadi rieioiawohiDieisib aid: 


~ 


(1) Chap.1:4—14. The testimony of the Old Testament to 
the superiority of the Son to the Angels. 


(2) Chap. 2:1—4. The consequent peril of neglecting the 


revelation through the Son. 


(3) Chap. 2:5—18. The exaltation of mankind in the Son, | 


through suffering, to superiority above the Angels. 
Three Sub-divisions of Division ITI. 


(1) Chap. 3:1—6. The superiority of Jesus as Son to Moses 
as servant. 


(2) Chap. 3:7—4:13. The consequent peril of neglecting 
Him who is superior both to Moses and to Joshua. 


(3) Chap. 4:14—16. An encouragement to perseverance, | 


resuming the conclusion of Division II., and leading on to, 
Division IV. 


Three Sub-divisions of Division IV. 


(1). Chap. 5:1—10. Christ as High-Priest possesses the 


characteristics of the Aaronic priesthood. 


” 


(2) Chap. 5:11—6:20. Progress in christian life necessary 


to the understanding of christian mysteries. 


(8) Chap. 7. Christ as High-Priest possesses more than the 
characteristics of the Aaronic priesthood, wz. those of Melchizedek. 


Three sub-Divisions of Division VY. 


vA 
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(1) Chap 8. A general view of the scene and conditions 
of Christ’s priestly work. - 


(2) Chap. 9. The superiority of Christ’s atonement to 
that of the Aaronic priests. ; 


(3) Chap. 10:1—18. The abiding efficacy of Christ’s one 


sacrifice. ; 
Lastly, three Sub-divisions of Division VI. 


(1) Chap. 10:19—39. Hxhortations based on the privileges, 
perils, and encouragements of the Hebrew Christians. 


(2) Chap. 11, Implied exhortation, based on the examples 
of O. T. heroes. 


(3) Chap. 12. LExhortations based on the present season 
of outward trial, and on the abiding spiritual privileges, of the 
Hebrews. . 5 


Cuap. V. 


The Place and Date of Writing the Epistle. 








_ OF the place where this Epistle was written we know nothing. 
Two sentences at the end of it (“know ye that our brother 
Timothy hath been set at liberty” and “They of Italy salute you”) 
seen, indeed, at first sight, as if they would furnish some clue to 
the place, and would suggest Rome, or perhaps some Italian 
town near it. But it is obvious that Timothy may have been 
imprisoned, or otherwise had his liberty curtailed, in any 
part of the Roman Empire ; and the expression, “they of Italy” 
would really be more natural if the Epistle was written in any 
other country than Italy. For just as, if a leading Christian 
at Calcutta, sending a message to his fellow Christians in another 
part of India from Christian members of the Chinese colony in 
Calcutta, would naturally speak of them as “Chinese” or ‘people 
from China,” but ifhe were writing from Canton or any other 
city in China he would not speak of his Christian acquaintances 
as ‘“ Chinamen” or they of China’; so, if this Epistle was 
written in Italy, the expression “they of Italy” would mean all 
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Christiansin Italy, whose salutation could not possibly be sent in one 
letter, whereas if it was written in some other country, any Italian 
Christians who might happen to be staying in the same place 
would naturally be so designated, from whatever part of Italy 
they might have come. Another sentence, as it stands in the 
A. V. of 10:34, viz ‘ye had compassion on me in my bonds”, 
might also have suggested Rome, but for the fact that this read- 
ing rests on no authority, and that of the R. V., “ye had com- 
passion on them that were in bonds” is certainly the right one. 


On the other hand, the date of the Epistle can be reasonably. 
fixed within narrow limits. On the one side, it was certainly not 
written soon after the Ascension. We must allow ample time 
for the change enlarged on in Chap. III. of this Introduction, 
and not obscurely hinted at in the Acts, to have taken place. 
And apart from this general consideration, there are three passages 
which clearly point in the same direction. From 13:7 it appears 
that these Hebrews had had spiritual pastors and teachers, who 
had passed away, leaving them only their example. Again, from 
10:32 it appears that there had been time for a great change of 
feeling since they had been “enlightened” ; indeed, the time 
immediately succeeding that enlightenment could now be spoken 
of as “the former days.” And from 5:12 it is plain that this 
interval had been amply long enough for them to have grown 
out of the spiritually infantile state in which they necessarily 
were at first, and to have become “full-grown men,” able to teach 
others. All these passages, taken together, seem to imply that 
a whole generation had passed away since the Hebrew Christian 
Church was formed. 


On the other side, this Epistle cannot have been written 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, A. D. 70; or indeed 
after the flight of the Hebrew Christians to Pella, after which 
Judaism could no more have been a snare and a danger to them. 
From 8:4,5;9:6,9;10:1—3;13:10,11 it seems that the Levitical 
services were still going on when the Epistle was written ; and 
even if we should be wrong in laying so much stress on the 
present tense in these passages, yet the whole argument of the 
Hpistle implies that this ritual was exercising a strong fascination 
on the readers at the time it was written ; which was impossible 
after A. D. 70, For the capture of Jerusalem by Titus was the 
break-up of the Mosaic Dispensation as regards most of its outward — 
features, and was unrelieved, asits capture by Nebuchadnezzar 
was relieved, by any promise of an at all early restoration. This 
is no doubt what is alluded to in 8: 13, where the Mosaic dispen- 


y 
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sation is said to be “nigh unto vanishing away”; and in 10: 25, 
where “the day” which was “drawing nigh” is shown by the 
contest to be the time of some overwhelming catastrophe. All 
these considerations plainly point to a time not long before the 
last war between the Romans and the Jews, which began A. D. 
67; and we shall not be far wrong in dating this Epistle some- 
where between A.D. 64 and A. D. 67. | ie 





Cuap. VI. 





The Authorship and Canonicity of the Epistle. 


There is no necessary connection between these two questions. 
A writing may be shown to belong to the canon (z.e, the volume 
of inspired books) of the New Testament, without any approach 
to. certainty regarding its author ; and, again, the author of a 
writing may be perfectly well known, without its having any 
claim toa place in the canon. An instance of the latter is the 
Epistle to the Corinthians by Clement of Rome, written probably 
during the last decade of the first century ; an instance of the 
former is the Epistle to. the Hebrews. The use made of it in the 
above mentioned Epistle of St. Clement proves that the Church 
generally in his time looked upon it as an inspired document ; 
and yet its authorship has never been ascertamed, indeed the 
latest conclusions of the most competent commentators take away 
all hope of the author being discovered. Christians have not, 
indeed, always been able to see the mutual independence of these 
questions. The Alexandrian Fathers had no doubt that.the Epistle 
was part of. the canon, and consequently held it to be, in some 
sense or other, St.:Paul’s; the Fathers of the West were convinced 
that it -was.not St. Paul’s, and therefore (after St. Clement) they 
for a long time denied its canonicity. Gradually the Alexandrian 
view prevailed in the Church, but in a form beyond that of the 
Alexandrian Fathers, viz. that the Epistle was actualiy written 
by St. Paul. In recent times, however, the two questions 
have'been disentangled. While, as has been said, the authorship 
is now by general consent left an open question, yet ‘‘no book 
of the Bible is more completely recognized bv the universal 
consent of Christians as giving a divine view of the facts of 
the Gospel, full of lessons for all time, than the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews.’ (Westcott, Introd.,p. 71.) 


We will now briefly mention the authors, other than St. Paul, 
to. whom the Epistle has been attributed, and then show at greater 
length that St. Paul cannot haye been its aathor. — 
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(1) The similarity of style between this Epistle and St. Luke’s 
writings early occurred to thoughtful readers of the New Testa- 
ment. Indeed, Clement of Alexandria hazarded the conjecture 
that it is a translation by St. Luke into Greek from a Hebrew 
original written by St. Paul. But as has been already observed, 
this conjecture is entirely unsupported; and there remains no 
reason, other than a certain, not close, similarity of style, for 
connecting the Epistle with St. Luke. 


(2) Some have attributed the Hpistle to Clement of Rome, 
who quotes it so freely. But apart from great differences of 
style, the fundamental difference remains that the minds exhibited 
in the two writings, the Epistle to the Hebrews and St. Clement’s 
Kpistle to the Corinthians, are as wide asunder as heaven and 
earth. A believer in the inspiration of the former could hardly 
believe the latter, however good and profitable, to be inspired. 


(3) We may say the same of the contrast between the 
so-called Hpistle of Barnabas and our Hpistle. Both contrast 
the old Dispensation and the New; but they do so in utterly 
contradictory ways. It is not likely, however, that this Hpistle is 
really the work of St. Barnabas, St. Paul’s fellow evangelist. 
The latter may have written our Epistle; but there is not an 
atom of proof that he did. 


(4) Apollos’ name was conjecturally put forward by 
Luther as the author ; and many moderns have adopted this view. 
But, apart from the precariousness of a conjecture which seems 
never to have occurred to any Christian for 1,500 years, it rests 
only on the scanty notices of Apollos which are found in the New 
Testament (Acts 18:24—28; 1 Cor. 1:12;3:4—6,22;4:6). Apollos 
was an “ Alexandrian”; and this Epistle shows acquaintance with 
the writings of Philo of Alexandria. He was a “learned” or 
an “eloquent” man; and this Hpistle exhibits as much learning 
as St. Paul’s Hpistles do, and a far better style of language. 
And he was “mighty in the Scriptures”; a quality which the 
_ writer of this Epistle, in common with St. Paul. and St. Peter, - 
plainly displays. This is all the ground there is for ascribing 
it to Apollos, of whom we have no evidence that he ever wrote 
any thing ! 


(5) We now come to the much more serious question 
whether the Pauline authorship of the Epistle, which has taken 
such a strong hold of the Church in general, can be maintained. 
And first we may freely acknowledge that the Alexandrian Fathers. 
rightly discerned a general fundamental likeness between this 


Epistle and those of St. Paul. Bothalike regard the old cove- 
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nant as the divine preparation for the New; both regard salvation 
as by grace, through faith; in both, the essence of Christianity is 
Christ, and that not in His earthly life but in his atoning death and 
heavenly sovereignty. But all this may be said, with equal force, 
of the first Hpistle of St. Peter. On the other hand, it is easy to 
see that St. Paul cannot have been the author of the language 
of the Epistle as it stands. St. Paul was probably a good Greek 
scholar, but no one can call his diction scholarly. His thoughts 
are generally too great for his words. His mind and heart 
are too full for calm and orderly expression. Like the writer 
of Ps. 45, his “heart overfloweth with a goodly matter,” and 
(unlike him) his language has more or less burst in the proces. But 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is in better Greek than any other 
book of the New Testament. Its author “is nowhere carried 
away by his thoughts. He has seen and measured all that he 
desires to convey to his readers before he begins to write. He 
has, like an artist, simply to give life to the model which he has 
already completely fashioned”. (Westcott, Introd: p.46.) Hach 
sentence, each word, is found exactly in the place best adapted to 
the effect. And as with his} style, so also with his vocabulary. 
He seems to have had a perfect mastery of the resources of the 
Greek language. These facts are sufficient to show that the 
language of the Hpistle is not St. Paul’s. But is he in any sense 
its author? Did the thoughts in it proceed from him, while the 
language is another’s? Against this supposition, the following 
arguments seem sufficient :— 


a. It was never accepted as St. Paul’s in the Western 
Church till the fourth century. St. Clement, though treating it 
as Scripture, nowhere ascribes it to St. Paul; and, as we have 
seen, later Western writers were so decided against its Pauline 
authorship, that for a long time they even denied its canonicity. 
Even after the influence of the Eastern writers had caused it to be 
generally accepted in the West, Jerome and Augustine refused 
to affirm that it was St. Paul’s. . 


6. Chap. 2: 3,4 seem incompatible with a Pauline author- 
ship. The writer there speaks of the good news of salvation as 
having been “at the first spoken” to men} “through the Lord” 
Himself, and only “confirmed unto us by them that heard” Him. 
Here he classes himself along with his readers as among those 
who had not heard the gospel at first hand from the Lord Him- 
self, but only mediately, through those who had heard Him. 
Now, though itis true that St, Paul was not “of them who 
companied with’ the 12 Apostles “all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out among” them (Acts 1: 21), and there- 
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fore his testimony was largely of a different kind to theirs, yet it 
is equally true that he frequently and earnestly insisted on the 
fact that he had learnt the Gospel not through other men, but 
directly from Christ himself (see Gal. 1: 1, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17 ; 
1 Cor. 9: 1; &. &.) Itis not easy to believe that one who wrote 
these and similar sentences could also write of himself as above. 


c. But the principal difference between St. Paul’s teaching 
and that in this-Hpistle is one of the point of view. The Gospel 
of both writers is the same; but it is viewed by the two from a 

different stand-point. The difference is to a certain extent the 


same as that which. may be found between two classes of mind 
and of experiences among intelligent converts to the Christian 
faith in India. In the case of some, conversion is predominantly 
a revulsion of feeling, a sudden break with their old religion and 
embracing of the new. Such an experience tends to make the 
convert magnify the contrasts between his old religion and 
Christianity, and see no good, or very little good, in the former. 
In the case of others, conversion is the climax of a long process of 
preparation, in which whatever is best in their old religions has 
done its part in leading them onward and upward ; until, dissa- 
tisfied with that best owing to its imperfection rather than its 
badness, they have found in Christ the substance to which it all 
pointed, and the full satisfaction of those cravings which those 
old religions had excited, and in part satisfied. Some difference 
of this sort there seems to have been between St. Paul and the 
writer to the Hebrews. Ofcourse there remains this fundamental 
distinction between the to sets of cases, that the Mosaic Dispen- 
sation was wholly of God for the time being, whereas it is only 
portions of Hinduism and Islam which can be rightly attributed 
to Him. Still, with this reservation, the cases are largely parallel. 
St. Paul’s conversion, on the one hand, was a sudden break with 
Judaism, a break which little besides his deep conscientiousness 
survived (Acts 23: 1;2 Tim. 1:3). Hence, not withstanding all 
his unbounded love for his unbelieving kinsmen, towards their 
religion his feeling was. rather one of revulsion and opposition 
than of sympathy. The Law was to him pre-eminently, a system 
of works ;, and the “works of the law” were always, in his mind, 
the ‘contradictory of “grace”, and actually illusory as a means of 
salvation; even though, as he says, “the law was our tutor to 
bring us to Christ” (Gal. 3:24). The great chasm which, as ‘he 
_’ looked back to his own life, appeared between his existence as 
‘a Pharisee and his existence as a Christian, appeared also between 
‘ his position in Christ and the position of his brethren who were 
out of Christ. The writer of our Epistle, on the other hand, was 
“evidently one of those, like the twelve Apostlés, ‘who Had gra- 
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dually come to the full light of Christ through the partial light 
of Judaism: to whom Judaism had been the training-ground for 
Christianity, not so much by “shutting them up” (Gal. 3:23) 
to it as the only way of escape from a despair which it produced 
as by preparing them, through the partial satisfaction given 
by its types, for full satisfaction through the Reality behind 
the types. To him, the relation was not so much one of contrast 
as of the imperfect and the perfect ; they were not so much two 
systems standing opposed to each other, as two mm the same line; 
the one at the beginning of the line, the other at the end of it; 
the one the preparation, the other the completion. If to St. 
Paul the Law is mainly a system of works, introduced as an 
interruption in the course of God’s gradual self-revelation ek 
3:17—24; Rom. 5:20), designed to quicken the sense of sin, 
and thus of the need of a Redeemer, to the writer of our Epistle 
the Law is principally a system of ritual designed to emphasize 
a real though preparatory covenant between God and man, and: 
to afford a real though imperfect means of man’s approach to 
God. Both writers agree in calling the Law “weak” (Rom. 8:4; 
Gal. 4:9; Heb. 7:18); but to the one the weakness was a reason 
for absolute rejection as a ground of salvation, to the other fora 
feeling of needlessness such as we feel for the scaffolding when 
the building is finished. 


There is probably a closer connection than appears at first 
sight between the difference on which we have just dwelt and 
another, vz. that between the stand-points from which the writers 
view the redemptive work of Christ. Both speak of his Incarna- 
tion, His Suffering and Death, His Resurrection and Ascension, 
and His present work in heaven, as the cause of our salvation. 
But while by St. Paul His sufferings are but little dwelt on except 
‘as forming part of His atoning death, in the mind of the writer 
of our Epistle they loom largely as part of a disciplinary process 
for Himself as true man, designed to fit Him for full sympathy 
with us (see 2:10—18;4:15,16;5:2,7,8). While St. Paul views 
the death of Christ predominantly as an occupation of the sinner’s 
place, a “being made sin” (2 Cor. 5:21), and “‘a curse” (Gal. 
3:13), and so as “‘a sin offering” in whose “flesh God condemned 
sin” (Rom. 8:3), the writer to the Hebrews regards Christ as 
having “put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself” (9:26). In 
other words, it is the moral, rather ‘than the vicarious, aspect of 
Christ’s death that is predominant in his mind. With the sacrifices 
of the Law he contrasts the perfect doing of the will of God by 
Christ, when He “offered Himself without spot to God” (9:14; 
-10:5—9). By this we do not atall mean that he sets forth 
Christ’s death as an example rather than directly as an atonement ; 
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but we mean this, that his chief thought is that Christ’s death 
saves us by our being included, by the gracious will of God, in the 
morally perfect act of the self-offering of Christ on the cross 
(see 10:10,14). Once more, while in St. Paul’s mind the Resur- 
rection of Christ fills a place second to no other fact or doctrine 
of Christianity, indeed is mentioned by him oftener than the 
Death of Christ, on the other hand in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
itis only onec mentioned (13:19), albeit there with unmistakeable 
clearness; and afar greater stress is laid on the present life and 
work of Christ in heaven, as eternal High Priest and King (see 
1:332:9:4:1455 :936:203;7:26,2858:1,2;9:11,12,24;10:12,21512:2,25). 
The writer longs to show his full agreement with his Hebrew 
brethren in their estimate of the Messiah’s present glory; but he 
must insist on,and show also the necessity of, His past suffering 
as the road to that glory. Hence, with the one exception above 
mentioned, he passes over the crisis of the resurrection, which 
. took place between the two, under the general term “ perfection.” 


Lastly, there is a manifest difference between the points of 
view from which the two writers regard faith. ToSt. Paul, it is 
pre-eminently a looking to and trust in Christ for present salvation 
and help; to the writer of our Hpistle it is mainly a steadfast 
reliance on the faithfulness of God for the future, and thus comes 
nearer to what St. Paul calls “hope”. See 4:2,3;6:12;10:38,39 
(the contrast between the ways in which ‘the two writers apply 
the same text, “The just live by faith,’ is very instructive); also 
the whole of Chap. 11, but specially verses 1 and 6; 12:2;13:7. 
He frequently uses, also, the word “‘hope’’ in much the same sense; 
see 3:6;6:11,18;7:19510:23. 


The more all these differences are studied, the more diffi- 
cult will it be to believe that St. Paal was in any sense the 
Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the more reason 
-will appear to thank God for inspiring another mind, with other 
experience behind it, to give to the Church this unique portion of 
His word. 


NV. B.—1, All, or at least almost all, the references in this Commentary, 
jncluding the Introduction, are taken from the Revised Version. 


2, The Commentator would take this opportunity of acknowledging his 
indebtedness, first and foremost, to the Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Bishop Westcott, late of Durham. The next best Commentary on the Epistle— 

a very beautiful one, though less exact—is that by Delitzsch, in Clarke’s Foreign 
Theological Library. 
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Part I. 


(Caap. I.—1-3,) 





The Theme of the Epistle, viz. the Superiority and Finality 
of Christianity. 





I. 1.—“God.”—Note that this is grammatically the subject 
of this whole Part, and in sense also of the first 14 out of the 
3 verses of which this Part consists, It is this subject that 
binds together the Old and the New Dispensations. Great as is 
their inequality in many respects, their Author is the same. 


“Having of old time spoken”.— With this is contrasted ‘hath 
at the end of these days spoken’ in ver. 2. There are two 
things in common between the two Dispensations, viz. the same 
“God” is their Author, and they both rest upon His utterances 
(the word “spoken’’ occurs in both verses). But with these 
there are four great differences, viz. in the (1) times, (2) 
methods, (3) recipients, and (4) agents of the two Dispensations. 
The time of the former Dispensation was already ‘old time” 
when this Epistle was written; for the last prophet who entirely 
belonged to that Dispensation, viz. Malachi, had been dead now 
400 years. See, also, chap. 8: 13. The participle “having 
spoken” implies not only that the one utterance preceded the 
other, but also that the one was the foundation of and prepara- 
tion for the other; seeing that the Speaker of both was the 
same, 


“Unto the fathers’, contrasted with “unto us” in ver. 2. 
It includes all who were the natural as well as spiritual pro- 
genitors of the “ Hebrews.” 


“In the prophets.” Applied here to all who in any way 
were inspired; see Gen. 20:7; Deut. 34:10; Acts 2:30; Ps. 105: 
15; Luke 1:70. The preposition “in” is used rather than 
“through,” to indicate that whatever they said as from God, God 
first put it in their minds and ,hearts. See 2 Sam. 23:2 com- 
pared with Mark 12:36. “In the prophets” is contrasted with 
‘in his Son” in ver. 2. | 
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“By divers portions and in divers manners.”—There is nothing 
corresponding to these expressions in the latter part of the 
sentence in ver. 2; but it is easy to understand that the writer 
implies the reverse of them there. Before Christ, God spoke 
to His people in plain language, in types, “in symbolic actions, 
in interpretation of” their outward circumstances, in songs, in 
proverbs, in predictions, and in other “manners.” Further, to 
the priests and prophets themselves He spoke by dreams, by wak- 
ing visions, by Urim and Thummim (Ezra 2:63), or “face to face” 
(comp. Num. 12:6 and 8). And every one of these utterances 
was but a partial expression of His mind and will. Some part of 
it was given to the patriarchs; another part to Moses, another ) 
to the Judges, another to the Prophets. Indeed, each individual 
messenger of cod conveyed, more or less, a separate part of His 
revelation. In ‘contrast to all this, the Christian revelation is 
not fragmentary but complete; not in divers manners but in one, 
viz. by the Spirit of the Son. This revelation is, indeed, appre- 
hended “by divers portions and in divers manners,” according 
to the varying capacity and temperament of each Christian, and 
each age of the Church’s history; but itself is one and complete. 


Ver. 2.—‘at the end of these days.”—-In these words the 
writer fixes the time of the Christian revelation as at the end of 
the period of the old Dispensation, which he contrasts with 
the coming days. Really, of course, the new period began with 
the coming of Christ, and was already many years old when the 
Hpistle was written. But the writer sympathetically puts him- 
self in the position of his readers; and in outward manifestation 
the.old period was still going on, was still “these days,” when 
he wrote; though it would very soon cease to be so. 


“In his Son.”—The word “his” is not in the original, which 
simply says “in a Son,” which means “in one who is Son”. 
“There is no indefiniteness as to who is meant ; but the emphasis 
is laid upon His nature, not (here) on His relation to God. 
He is no .mere prophet, he is Son; and throughout this Epistle 
this title is given to our Lord in the highest sense, 7. e., as indicat- 
ing His divine nature. And the preposition “in” has here its 
fullest sense; denoting the indwelling of the Father in the Son; 
see John 10:38;14:10,11,20;17:21,23. 


“Whom He appointed heir of all things’”.—Here begins, and 
continues tothe end of ver. 3, sucha description of the exalted 
position of the “Son” as shall immeasurably enhance the value of 
the final revelation which God has made in and through Him. The 
thought of sonship suggests that of heirship (comp. Rom. 8:17; 
Gal. 4:7). Human heirship, indeed, depends on the passing away 
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of him whom the heir succeeds; but this thought is of course 
absent here. Though the word is not used in Gen. 1 and Ps. 8, 
yet those passages speak plainly of an heirship of limited 
universality which was man’s birthright in virtue of his creation, 
and which has come to Christ as ‘the Son of Man” without any 
limitations Ge below, chap. 2:5—9). To Abraham the promise 
was renewed with greater definiteness than to Adam, and with 
constant use of the words “inherit”, “inheritance,” but with 
limitation to Canaan. Yet St. Paul (Rom. 4:13) so views Abra- 
ham as in this respecta second Adam, that he calls him “heir 
of the world’. And Christ, as the “Seed of Abraham” (Gal. 3:16), 
claims this, and not Canaan only, as His inheritance. And this 
he does as “Son of David’, who (in his “seed,” see 2 Sam. 
“all nations for his inheritance ” (Ps. 2:8). 
If we ask when God “appointed” the Son “heir of all things,” 
we naturally think of His ascension and session at the right 
hand of God, as the time when as man, his humiliation being 
over for ever, He entered on the kingdom which as God had 
been His from eternity. See Matt 28:19; Eph. 1:20—23. 


“Through whom also he made the worlds’”.—Our Lord’s 
being constituted “heir of all things” as man.exactly corres- 
ponded with His having been the Medium of Creation. He is 
“the First and the Last,” Rev. 1:17; see also Rev. 3:14. That 
the Son is the Medium through which the Father created all 
things is plainly stated in John 1:3 and Ool. 1:16; though this 
last passage adds that they were created also “in” and ‘unto” 
Him. See also 1 Cor. 8:6. The Greek word for “worlds” here 
is tne one which, in every passage of the N.'T. where it occurs 
(in the plural), besides this place and chap. 11:3. is translated 
ages’; and though it cannot be taken here to refer only to 
periods of time yet that meaning cannot be wholly excluded. 
Jt seems to denote, here, the sum of existing things as destined 
to pass through several successive stages. These stages were 
intended to be evolutions from lower to higher (not an endless 
repetition of devolutzons as in the Hindu chaturyug); and so, in 
spite of sin which has come into the world, they on the whole are. 


Ver, 3.—‘‘Who being.........and upholding”’.—These present 
participles express what the Son is and does abidingly, as distin- 
guished from any action, or change of state, at any point of time; 
such as the two mentioned in the preceding verse. and the two 
in the last half of this verse. But there is this difference between 
the present participles ; “ being ” denotes what the Son isin His 
own nature from eternity independently of any thing outside God, 
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whereas “upholding” refers to what he has been doing ever 
since the creation, and will continue to do. 


“The effulgence of his glory.’—“Effulgence”’ is the sum 
total of the rays of light given forth by any luminons body. 
God's “glory” is the manifestation of His attributes, whether to 
Himself or tocreatures capable of apprehending it. As divine 
things must be expressed in terms of human experience, light 
is the figure under which Scripture generally expresses the 
glory of God; see 1 Tim. 6:16. But whereasall the heavenly 
bodies from which we receive light are, as far as we know, in them- 
selves dark, and are either mere reflectors of light from outside 
or surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, God, on the other 
hand, is Himself “light, and in Him is no darkness at all” 
(1 Jobn 1:5). Hence His glory is not accidental to His nature; 
He could not be without it. Of this glory the Son is the eternal 
effulgence ; in the words of the Nicene Creed, He is “Light out 
of Light.” The use of this figure involves four things: (1) 
that the Son is not self-originated, but derives his being from 
the Father; (2) that this derivation of being took place” at no 
point of time, but proceeds from eternity to eternity; (3) that 
notwithstanding! the derivation of the Son from the Father, 
the nature of both remains the same; (4) that the derivation 
proceeds by a necessity of the divine Nature, not by a separate 
act of the divine Will. 


“The very image of His substance’.—‘' Substance,” 7. e. 
that which ‘stands under,” is the exact rendering of the 
Greek word here employed (hypostasis). But as it has come 
to be used in English 1 in other meanings, it would perhaps be 
better to use “essence” here; for that 1s the word whereby 
we commonly designate that which a thing is in itself, as dis- 
tinct from its qualities. In later Christian language, ‘“hy- 
postasis’’ came to be used for a ‘person,’ and specially for 
the three Persons of the Trinity; but it had net acquired that 
meaning when this Hpistle was written. (Of the essence of 
God, then, the Son is here affirmed to be “charakter,” 
i. ¢., the expression. For some reasons, “impression” would be 
a better English rendering for this Greek word; for the latter 
is used for “the impression of the engraving on a die or 
’ geal which is conveyed to other substances.” But here, there 
is no other substance hinted at or conceivable; hence ‘exprest 
sion,” if the word be divorced from all special reference to 
speech, is perhaps the nearest English equivalent ; and is wha- 
is meant by the A. V. “express image” and the R. V. “very 
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image’’ ‘There is an instructive paraliel in a passage of Cle- 
ment of Rome, where he says that God formed man as a 
‘“charakter”’ of His own image; 7. ¢., man expressed, in certain 
characteristic points, the image of God, But the Son is Him- 
seif the Image of God (see 2 Cor. 4:4; Col. 1:15), and expresses 
Him fully; and here “charakter” is used of Him, to indieate 
the distinctness with which He represents the Father, and not 
any partialness of representation. The meaning is expressed 
Without afigure in John 14:9. But the figure here employed 
supplies what the other (the “effulgence of His glory’’) lacks, 
viz, the separate personality of the Son. We can no more 
conceive the archetype and its expression to be identical than 
we can imagine the luminous body and its rays to be separate. 


“Upholding all things by the word of His power’’.—The 
Greek (literally rendered) “the all things” implies all things in 
their unity, which is just the proper meaning of “the universe”. 
And the word rendered “upholding”? means properly “‘bearing” ; 
2. €.. not simply bearing them as a dead weight, but bearing or 
carrying them onward, towards their goal and final destination. 
Some of the Greek commentators use words which literally denote 
the steering of a ship, or its guidance and governance by the 
captain. And the Greek here rendered “the word” denotes more 
particularly an uéterance, such as that which brought the world 
into existence from nothing (chap. 11:3). The passage before 
us shows (1) that the governance of the world requires the same 
almighty power as the creation of it, and (2) that this belongs: 
to the Son as truly as to the Father. 


“When He had made purification of sins’.—This clause 
already reminds us that, in a world disordered by sin, the Son's 
general superintendence of it is not sufficient. At the same time 
the purification of sins, 7.¢. the removal of sins regarded as 
defilement, is here spoken of not as the experience of individual 
Christians, but as a general work of atonement for “‘sins’ in 
general. And the form of the Greek word rendered “when He 
had made”’ shows that He made it himself, 2. e. it was not a purifi- 
eation prescribed to or even provided for the sinner, but one made 


by Himself alone. 


“Sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.”—. 
“The Majesty” of course means “the Majestic One”; just ae we 
say “His Majesty” when we mean the King himself. Here, in 
this clause, are three local and material figures (‘‘sat down,” 


«right hand,” “on high’) for that which we know to be superlocak 
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and immaterial. But we could not understand what is meant 
without some such figures. They describe the entrance of the not 
only incarnate, but in humanity perfected, Son into full partici- 
pation in the Divine Reign and Rule. “Sitting down” means 
rest after work accomplished ; “the right hand” of God is the 
place of supreme dignity ; and the life of God, when unhindered 
by temporary conditions, is necessarily the most exalted posible, 


See Ps. 110:1; Eph. 4:10; Luke 2:14. 
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(Cuap. I. 4—IT. 18.) 
The superiority of the Son of God and Son of Man to the Angels. 


DIVISION I. 
(Cuap. I. 4—14.) 


The testimony of the Old Testament to the Superiority of the 
| Son to the Angels. 


Ver. 4, “Having become byso much better than the angels’’.— 
The participle “having become” is grammatically connected with 
“sat down” above. Christ took His’seat at the right hand of God 
after having, and because He had, become better than the angels. 
The dignity of position was the necessary consequence of the 
superiority of power. At the same time, though so closely con- 
nected, grammatically, with the preceeding, this clause reall 
opens outa new subject. The difference between the Old and the 
New Dispensations, hitherto treated of, is one of revelation from 
God (“having spoken,” “hath spoken,” verses 1 and 2). Hence 
the sacred writer, in order to prove that difference by the highest 
instances, says no more about “the prophets’ after ver. 1, but 
goes behind them to those messengers from God who are by 
nature superior to all men, wiz. the Angels. If he can prove that 
Christ is superior to them, it will follow a fortiort that He is superior 
to the prophets. Another reason, no doubt, why he introduces 
the subject of the angels is that, according to Jewish belief, 
founded perhaps on Ex. 19:16—19, Deut. 33:2; Ps. 68:17, and 
certainly expressed in Acts 7:53, Gal. 3:19, Heb. 2:2, the Law was 
given through the mediation of Angels. The word rendered “better” 
does not refer to moral goodness but to power and efficiency. 
‘Having become”’ here is in marked contrast with ‘“‘being’”’ in the 
preceding verse. The latter refers to the Son’s eternal Nature; 
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the former toa change in the condition of His human Nature. 
As God He was, of course, always greater than the Angels ; as 
man He became so only when He rose from the dead (see 
chap. 2:9). The old Rabbinic writers recognize the superiority 


of Messiah to the Angels. 


“By so much...eeceesceceessca8 He hath inherited a more 
excellent name than they”.— There is a complete analogy in this 
case: as the Son’s name excels that of the angels, so, in the same 
proportion, does His power exceed theirs. The “name” probably 
refers specially to the title “Son,” which is mentioned in the 
next verse ; but it includes, as the following verses shew, all the 
ways in which He, and all the ways in which they, are described 
in the Old Testament. This shows them to be ‘‘excellent’’, . e. 
superior to ordinary men; but Him to be still more excellent. 
“He hath inherited” alludes to “heir of all things” in ver. 2; 
and the time of his inheriting the more excellent name is the same 
as when He was “appointed heir of all things.” At the same 
time the perfect tense,” “he hath inherited”, lays stress on the 
fact that this inheritance is ste/ His. | 


Ver. 5.—“For unto which of the angels said He at any 
time”.—‘‘He” is ofeourse God, the subject of the first sentence of 


the Epistle. Now it is true that angels are called, collectively, 


“sons of God” (Job 1: 6; 38: 7; Ps. 29: 1; 89: 6, and probably 
Gen. 6: 2 and 4); but never “at any time” in the whole history 
of revelation was one angel singled out to be called by this title. 
Similarly, Israel as a whole is called God’s son (Hx. 4: 22; Hos. 


11:1), but never any individual Israelite except the Messiah. 


“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee”.—More 
correctly: “My Son art Thou, it is] that have this day begotten 
thee” ; 2. e, the emphasisis on “my Son” in the first clause, and on 
“T°”? in the second. The quotationis from Ps. 2: 7, where Jehovah 


‘is introdueed asassuring His appointed King that the efforts of all 


who opposed him would be in vain, because He regarded him as 
no less than His very son, and that He, and none less than Him- 
self, had that very day communicated to him a new and abiding life. 
Doubtless these words had a meaning as applied to David and 
his conquests of the surrounding nations; but as those conquests 
were at best but partial, and very transitory, believers were led to 
look for the fulfilment of the assurance in a perfect King and 
Conqueror who should come in David’s line. ‘This day” must 
refer to the decisive moment when Jehovah thus addressed his 
King ; which St. Paul implies (Acts 13: 33); Rom. 1: 4) to have 
been the moment of the Resurrection of Christ. 
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‘And again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to 
me a Son’’.—Quoted from 2. Sam 7:14, where the context shows 
that it refers to the “seed” or posterity of David as a whole; of 
which it is affirmed (verses 12-16) that it would have an everlasting 
kingdom; that while it would be punished for sin yet God would 
never break this promise with it; that it would erect a house for 
God’s worship; and that God and it would stand in the relation 
of J'ather and Son towards each other. Tous, looking back, it 
is plain that (1) the third of these promises was literally ful- 
filled in Solomon, while its spiritual fulfilment awaited the 
advent of the Messiah; (2) that the second was notoriously 
fulfilled in the history of David’s posterity until Christ, but in 
Him the punishment stopped because He did no sin, and the 
remainder of the promise is fulfilled in Him without abatement; 
(3) that in Him, too, and in Him alone, the first promise is fulfilled; 
and (4) that therefore we conclude that in whatever secondary 
sense the fourth promise may have been applied, as it was to 
Selomen in 1 Chron. 22:10;28:6, yet in its full sense it is appli- 
eable only to the Messiah. And we may remark that, the passage 
in 2 Sam. 7 being the historical basis of Ps. 2:7, the fact that 
the Seed of David, who is in the former passage called the Son 
of God, and God his Father, is in the full sense only the Messiah, 
shows that inthe latter passage too this must be the predomi- 
nant meaning. 





Ver. 6.. “And wiien he again bringeth in the first-born 
ito the world, he saith”.—The word rendered ‘and’ implies 
a contrast, and might well have been translated ‘but’; for the 
following quotation proves not the relation of the Son to the 
Father (as the above two do), but that of the Angels to the Son. 
The word translated ‘again’ may either mean “on the other hand” 
(‘but when, on the other hand, he bringeth’’), and refer to the 
whole clause; or it may refer to the verb ‘“bringeth”, and indicate 
what we call the Second Advent. The latter imterpretation is, 
on the whole, the more probable. ‘“Bringeth in” is, more literally,» 
‘‘shall have brought in”. Thisis the only place where Christ 
is called simply “the Firstborn’”. In Ps. 89:28 God calls Him 
(as the Son of David) “My firstborn”; in Rom. 8:29 He is called 
“firstborn among many brethren’; in. Col. 1:15. and 18 He is 
called ‘the firstborn of all creation’ and ‘the firstborn from the 
dead’’, and in Rev. 1:5 “the firstborn of the dead”. Israel, too, 
as a nation, is called “firstborn” among the nations (Hx. 4:22); 
~ and Christ, in whom all the special privileges and responsibilities, 
of Israel culminated, is individually the Firstborn of mankind. 
In ancient history primogeniture was a matter of tke utmost 
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importance, as we find in Manu, in the history of the Patriarchs, 
in the Law of Moses (Deut. 21:15—17), and in the history of the 
kingdom (2 Chron. 21:3), The eldest son represented the family 
after the father’s death, and bore its responsibilities on his own 
shoulders. Into this position, with regard to the whole human 
family, Christ fully entered at his Resurrection. In His unique 
relation to the Father in His divine nature, He is the ‘“Only- 
begotten’; in His relation to all men in His glorified humanity, 
He is the “First-born”. The word here rendered “the world” 
properly means ‘“‘the inhabited earth”, the world of men. It 
was often, but not here, used particularly for the civilised world; 
and at the time of our Epistle specially for the Roman Hmpire. 


“And let all the angels of God worship Him”’.— Words much 
like these occur in Ps. 97:7 in the Septuagint; the “gods” of the 
Hebrew text being interpreted by the Seventy to be real super- 
human spirits (whether good or bad), whom the heathen worshipped 
instead of the true God. The whole Psalm anticipates the time 
when God will so reveal Himself that all idolatry shall cease; and 
this, we know, will be when Christ returns in glory. But there 
is another Old Testament source from which the quotation may 
perhaps be taken. Instead of the first clause of Deut. 32:43 
‘Rejoice, O ye nations, with His people’, the Septuagint has 
“Rejoice, ye heavens, with him, And let all the sons of God 
worship him; Rejoice, ye nations with His people, And let all 
the Angels of God be strong in him,” Here we have the 
verb (“let...... worship”) in the same form as in our quotation ; 
but though the “sons of God” doubtless means the angels, 
yet this term (“angels”) occurs in a different clause from the 

_above-mentioned verb. Hence it is impossible to decide 
from which of these sources our quotation is taken. That, if it 
is taken from Deuteronomy, itis taken not from the original 
but from a very free translation is no argument at all against it 
being taken from that book; for, as we have seen, the writer 
of this Epistle almost always quotes from the Septuagint, and 
he would do so as unhesitatingly here as elsewhere. And, 
like the Psalm, the song in Deut. 32 is a prophecy of the time, 
when God would finally reveal Himself to save His people and 
subdue their enemies; and this, we know, will be the object 
of Christ’s second Advent. And if, in this verse in Deut., the 
object of the worship of “the sons of God” is not God but ‘His 
people, there is a further reason why it may be applied to Christ, 
the true Israel. } 


Ver. 7. “And of the angels he saith, Who maketh His 
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angels winds, and His ministers a flame of fire.” The quotation 
is from Ps. 104: 4, the Psalm of the glory of God in Creation. 
The fourth verse shows that the elemental forces of what we call 
Nature are put in motion by personal spiritual beings, who are 
here called God’s ‘“ messengers” (i.e. angels) and His “ minis- 
ters” (the Greek word denotes a public service). The translation 
“spirits” in A. V. is impossible here; for angels are already 
spirits by nature. The object of the quotation is to show the 
inferiority of the angels from the fact that their work and minis- 
try, though mighty as wind and fire, and sometimes as terrible as 
those forces can be, are yet, like them, changeable, transitory, and 
bound by the conditions of the material world. 


Ver. 8.—‘“ But of the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever ; And the sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of Thy kingdom”.—The quotation is from Ps. 45: 6, one of the 
Psalms which celebrate the glories of God’s anointed king of 
Israel. Whatever view we may hold as to the primary reference 
of the Psalm, there can be no doubt that it applies to Christ more 
truly than to any other King. The quotation here follows nearly, 
but not quite, the Septuagint version. Some good modern com- 
mentators render the first clause ‘‘ Thy throne is God for ever and 
ever”; but, considering that in Hx. 21: 6; 22: 8, 9, 28 judges 
are spoken of as “God” (see Ps. 82: 6), it need not greatly sur- 
prise us to find a king of God’s own appointment thus spoken of ; 
though of course the word applies in all its fulness only to the 
Messiah. In any case, however, the stress is not on the word 
“God”, but on the everlastingness of the Son’s dominion, and its 
being founded on moral equity, as distinguished from the transi- 
toriness and materiality of the ministry of the Angels. 


Ver. 9.—“ Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows’.—Taken from Ps. 45: 7. The first clause. 
expresses the whole righteous work on earth of the Servant of 
Jehovah; and the second and third clauses describe the reward 
of that work. The anointing here referred to is not that of con- 
secration to the kingdom, but the festive anointing on occasions of 
rejoicing, as we find in Ps. 23:5; 92:10; Luke 7: 46. Itis 
not said who are the “fellows” of the king. Probably, in the 
drimary meaning of the Psalm, they would be other kings. As 
applied to Christ, they may be either Angels, or other men, or © 
both. In any case, Christ’s joy at His entrance into glory (see 
Heb. 12: 2) is here described as unique, and therefore as above 
that of the Angels. | | 
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Ver. 10.—* And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, And the heavens are the work of thy 
hands.” —This and the two following verses are taken from Ps. 102: 
26, 27, and nearly follow the Septuagint. The vocative “ Lord” 
is inserted by them without any authority in the Hebrew text ; 
but this is important as showing that they took. the sentence as 
addressed to Jehovah (for which term their usual equivalent is 
* Lord”), the God of the covenant ; whose return in glory for the 
deliverance of His people from exile, and for the submission of 
the other nations, the Psalmist prays for and anticipates. It is 
easy to see how applicable this was to Christ. 


Ver. 11.—“They shall perish; but Thou continuest; And 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment.”—The contrast between 
the transitory nature of the heavens, the most exalted and least 
changeable portion of the creation, and the permanence of the 
Creator, is here (in the sacred writer’s mind) applied to a similar 
contrast between the whole Creation, and therefore the Angels 
who are the most exalted of the creatures, and Him who, as stated 
in ver. 2, was the divine Medium of Creation. | 


Ver. 12.—“ And as a mantle shalt Thou roll them up, Asa 
garment, and they shall be changed; But Thou art the same, 
And thy years shall not fail.’—The Hebrew is, literally, “ Thou 


art He.” See Is. 41: 4;43: 10; 46: 4; 48: 12; Deut: 32. 39. 


Ver. 13.—“ But of which of the angels hath He said at any 
time, Sit thou on my right hand, Till I make thy enemies the 
footstool of thy feet ?”—This quotation, from Ps. 110: 1, which 
occurs also in Matt. 22:44; Acts 2: 34, 35, is alluded to besides 
in chap. 10:13; 1 Cor. 15: 253 1 Pet. 3:22. It shows the 
absolute difference between the ways in which the Son and the 
Angels are addressed and described in the O.T. He, David's 
“‘ Lord,” is seen seated on the Throne of the universe, serenely 
waiting for final victorv over His foes; while “they are busy - 
with their ministerial offices”, and therefore are never described 
as sitting, but as standing, when not flying. 


Ver. 14.—“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation ?” 
The word rendered “ ministering” is nearly the same as that 
explained in the Note on ver..7. In general, their functions are 
those of public ministry for the good.of the Church, But the — 
word rendered “to do service” describes the particular acts of 
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service which they render to individuals ; and the word translated 
“sent forth” implies that they ate sent forth for these services 
from time to time, as the oceasion for them arises. And though 
there are great differences of rank among the Angels, yet “all” 
of them are alike in this, that they are public servants, and are 
sent forth for special ministries from time to time. And the 
individuals for whose benefit they minister are Christians, describ- 
ed here as those “‘abéut to inherit salvation”; salvation bein 
regarded here, as in most (not all) places in the N.'., as the full 
and final salvation yet to come, and “‘inheriting” being here 
equivalent to “‘entering into possession,” not merely to ‘‘ having 
the right of future possession.” | 





DIVISION Il. 
(Cuap. II. 1—4. 


The consequent peril of neglecting the revelation through the Son. 


II. 1. “Therefore.”—This particle binds this division to the 
preceding. Because of the superiority of the Son, the Mediator 
of the Gospel, to ;jthe Angels, the mediators of the Law, we must 
act accordingly. 


“ We ought.”—The Greek word denotes logical rather than 
moral necessity; and therefore ‘‘ We must” would perhaps be - 
better. The following exhortation follows rationally from the 
preceding statements. In the light of the latter, any other con- 
duct than that just about to be mentioned would be unreasonable. 
In saying “we”, the writer is of course thinking of his readers 5 
but in order to soften the exhortation he puts himself along with 
them. The duty here mentioned was as incumbent on him as on 
them ; only he was performing it, while they were at least in 
danger of neglecting it. 


“To give the more earnest heed”, 7.¢. the greater the Son is 
than the Angels. If the Israelites needed the exhortation in Deut. 
4:9 and elsewhere, much more do Christians need a similar 
exhortation. 


“To the things which were heard”, whether by those who 
first heard them from Christ, or by us who heard them from 
those already Christians. In any case, it means the truths of 
Christianity. ) 
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“Test haply we drift away from them.”—The Greek verb 
means to float, 2. ¢., to be carried by a current, past the anchorage 
which one is making for, or intending to make for. It occurs in 
the same sense in the Ixx. translation of Prov. 3: 21, where the 
original has ‘“‘Iet them not depart from thine eyes’. The use of 
the figure here is very expressive. We Christians are continually 
exposed to currents of opinion, habits, and many other influences, 
which tend to carry us away insensibly from our goal. 


Ver. 2. “For if the word spoken through angels proved 
stedfast.””—The Law of Moses is, of course, meant ;. but it is.called 
here ‘“‘the word’, because it is only as a revelation from God, and 
not asa code of discipline, that it comes into view here. It 
“proved stedfast’’, 2 e¢. it vindicated itself when violated. It 
allowed no one to treat it as.an empty menace. 


“And every transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward”.—Probably “transgression” means here 
sins of commission, and ‘“ disobedience” sins of omission. The 
compound ‘recompense of reward” seems to: be used for an exact 
requital ; and the text. adds. that, in. the case of the Israelites, it was. 
just as well as exact. The instances will occur to every student . 
of the Bible, specially of Numbers; see specially Ex. 32: 34; 
Lev. 10: 1, 2324: 183—23; Num. 11: 1, 33, 34; 14: 12, 26—235; 
15: 32—36; 16: 31—35, 49; 20: 12; 21: 4—6; 25: 1—5. 


Ver. 3.—“ How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva— 
tion ?”——“‘ We” means Christians, as distinguished from those. 
under the Old Covenant; and the word for “escape” means. 
*‘make good our escape.” Though the legal character of the Old: 
Dispensation is not insisted on.at the beginning of this sentence. 
(see note on first clause of ver. 2), yet the writer in this place. . 
brings out prominently the characteristic feature of the New Dis- 
pensation, viz. Salvation; for which he had already prepared the: 
way at the end of chap. I. What makes this salvation“so great’” 
is the nature and dignity of its Mediator. And “neglecting’” it, 
even where there is no deliberate rejection of it, is fraught with 
awful peril—peril of punishment equally “just” and exact with 
that of transgressors of the Law, and vastly more severe. 


“Which”.—The Greek word signifies “seeing that it”; 2. e. 
it does not only identify tho “salvation” spoken of above with — 
that whieh was “spoken through the Lord,” but also implies that 
the reason of the peril of neglecting it is that it was spoken 
through the Lord, &e. 


- 
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“Having at the first been spoken through the Lord.”—The 
expression in the original here implies that the Lord’s teaching 
of the Gospel was not only anterior in point of time tothe teach- 
ing of it by others, but was also the foundation of the latter. 
It is an interesting study, to trace all the teaching of the Apostles 
to that of Christ in person as its source. It will be found that 
there is no truth taught in the Acts, Hpistles,.or Revelation, 
which has not its germ in the words of Christ recorded in the 
Gospels. ‘The Lord” very early became a Christian designation 
of Christ. It is specially frequent in St. Luke (see 7:13;10:1;11: 
39312342, &e.), The Writer here regards Him as the Father’s 
agent in the speaking of the Gospel ; see John 12:49,50. 


“Was confirmed unto us by them that heard’’, i.e. by the 
immediate hearers of His teaching. They brought it, says the 
Writer in effect, to us—to you and me—with assurance of its 
truth, and that they had found it true in their own experience. 
For the bearing of this verse ou the question of the authorship of 
the Epistle, see Introd. Chap. VI. This clause is singularly like 
Luke 1:2, where St. Luke also means by “us” the Christians of 
his own generation, including himself and Theophilus ; and where, 
also, he sharply distinguishes those whom he speaks of as ‘‘us” 
from the “eyewitnesses”. 


Ver, 4.—“God also bearing witness’ with them”’; or rather, 
more literally, “God also bearing witness to it with them’. 
They witnessed to what they had heard from the Lord’s mouth; 
and God also bore witness to the same, and His witness confirmed 
theirs. See John 15:26,27. But the tense of the Greek verb 
here implies that the divine witness was still going on when the 
Epistle was written. Many of the human witnesses referred to 
ee have passed away; but the divine witness remained in all its 

orce. 


“Both by signs and wonders’.—These constitute the first 
the most outwardly striking, of the three kinds of divine testi- 
mony referred to in this verse; and this clause proves that 
miracles were still common in the Christian Church when the 
Hpistle was written (see preceding note). “ Signs and wonders” 
is a very common combination in the N.T. Both words mean 
miracles, but in different aspects: “signs” as pointing to the 
teaching testified to by them, and “wonders” as exciting atten- 
tion by being beyond the ordinary operations of nature. 


_‘* Manifold powers.”—Some of these would no doubt manifest 
themselves by miracles, see Mark 6:14; butit is not these or 
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~ other manifestations that are here in view,. but the powers them- 
selves in their harmonious variety. 


“Gifts of the Holy Ghost.”—“The Holy Ghost” is here 
without the article in Greek, and therefore probably means the 
Holy Spirit as Gift rather than as Giver ; or, in other words, as 
an indwelling Influence rather than as an independent Person, 
And the word here rendered “Gifts” means literally “ distribu 
tions”; i.e. one Christian receives that gracious Influence in one. 
form, and another in another. For the sense, compare 
1 Cor. 12: 4—11; and note that the verb in Acts 2: 3, and 
translated in R. V. “ parting asunder’, is akin to the word used 
here. 


“¢ According to His own will’ ; z.e, probably, God’s will, not 
that of the Holy Ghost (see preceding note). The latter idea is, 
indeed, entirely scriptural, and is expressed in 1 Cor. 12:11; 
but the absence of the article in Greek here with “ Holy Ghost?” 
makes the other interpretation more probable. 


DEV ES TON DET. 
(Cuar. IT. 5—18.) 


The exaltation of mankind in the Son, through suffering, to superio~ 
rity above the Angels. 


In this division two main thoughts are brought out, viz. im 
verses 5 to 9 the thought is that the original promise of sove- 
reignty to man has been fulfilled in Christ ; and in the remainder 
of the chapter the thought is that this promise could have beem 
fulfilled in Christ through suffering only. 


Ver. 5. “For”. This particle seems to refer directly to 
the “signs and wonders, and manifold powers, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost”, which, as the preceding verse has said, were 
wrought by God in certain men, and which were preludes of a 
new and higher condition of humanity, and an indication that its. 
era had already commenced. Hk 





_ Not unto angels did He subject the world to come.”—This 
new and higher condition of humanity is here spoken of as the 
future world of men (see note on first clause of 1: 6). The noun 
is chosen because that condition would be, in a higher and fuller. 
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sense that ever before or elsewhere, a civilised, organized condi- 
tion ; and the adjective (‘future’) is used, not because it was 
future at the time of the. writing of the Hpistle, but because it 
was future when God, by His uterances recorded in the O. T..,, 
subjected it to some one. At the same time, though actually 
begun when the Epistle was written, its full development 
was still future. And so it. is still; this Christian Dispensation 
is a wonderful combination of the old and the new; or rather, it - 
is the ground where they meet together. Now this new condi- 
tion of humanity was never subjected by God to the Angels; 7. e.. 
wherever God in the O. T. foretells this condition, He nowhere 
mentions angels as to be entrusted with its management. This. 
does not necessarily imply that the former state of things was: 
subjected to them; yet the expression in Rev. 16:5, “the angel of 
the waters,” seems toimply that in the present material order of 
things (to which the Mosaic dispensation also belonged, see Heb. 
9:1) angels have a power and authority which does not belong to. 
them in the spiritual realm, which will one day become pre-. 
dominant over all. ; 


““Whereof we speak,” 7.e. which is the great subject of this: 
whole Epistle. The writer says very little indeed of the future 
development of this higher state of humanity ; but he is wholly 
occupied with its present existence and characteristics. : 


Ver. 6.—‘But one hath somewhere testified.”—The “but” 
refers to the substance of the whole following quotation. God: 
never subjected the new order to angels, but He did to man. 
The words “one” and “somewhere” do not prove that the writer: 
did not know that the following words were David’s, and to be- 
found in the 8th Psalm. ; which is.impossible in. the case of one so. 
versed in the O.T. as this Epistle shows him to have been. They 
rather show that the place, and human author, of the words: 
quoted were matters of little moment ; the great thing was, that. 
they occurred in Scripture. 


‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or the son: 
of man, that Thou visitest him?” A similar question is asked in Job. 
7:17; Ps. 144:3. The meaning is, that man, compared’ with the 
“‘moon and stars” (Ps. 8:4), is so utterly insignificant, that it is a 
wonder indeed that. God takes. any notice of him. Yet it is 
assumed as known, that God does take notice of him (for the text 
says not “that Thou shouldst be mindful of him”, but ‘art mindful 
of him.) The Hebrew word for “man” in the Psalm here denotes 
man in his weakness and littleness ; and “son of man” (not, 
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properly speaking, “the son of man,” only the English requires 
‘the article here) means properly ‘son of Adam”, who was 
‘so called because he was formed out of the ground (Heb. adamah), 


Ver, 7.“‘Thou madest him a little lower than the angels.” — 
The general sense of this clause is clear enough, viz. that in spite of 
the insignificance of man God has been so “mindful of him’ as to 
exalt him to a position of extraordinary dignity; for the meaning 
of “a litthe’” would be better expressed in English by “dittle’, or 
“‘but little.’ But there are two difficulties in the understanding 
of the clause; one concerning the word translated ‘angels’, the 
other whether the “little” refers to degree, or to time. With 
regard to the latter question, itis said that the Greek express- 
sion more naturally refers to time (in the sense of “for a 
little while”); and this would yield a good sense in ver. 9. But, 
the Hebrew in the Psalm much more naturally refers to degree, 
and this sense really suits ver. 9 quite well. The other question 
-is more important. The Hebrew word rendered by the Ixx. 
and here “the angels” is Hlohim, which is generally translated 
“God” or “gods”. Now, it is true that this word, without the 
article as well as with it (Haeclohim) is very frequently used of 
of the ono supreme eternal God; but it is also true that, without 
the article, it is used, like the Arabic “ilah’”’, of any being or 
beings partaking, or supposed to partake, of a divine nature; 
and when it is used of the true God, it refers rather to His 
divine nature than to His unique personality. Hence angels, 
as partakers even more conspicuously than men of a divine 
nature, may be called “elohim’’, as is apparently the case in 1 
Sam. 28:13; or “elim” as in Ps. 29:1;89:6. What David, then, 
says here is that God has exalted this insignificant creature, man, 
by giving him a nature only a little lower than that of those 
beings whose mighty power, and whose immortality, prove them 
to be largely partakers of a divine nature. 


“Thou crownest him with glory and honour”, constituting 
him thy Viceroy on earth, giving him dominion over the highest 
creatures already made, Gen. 1:28. 


_ And didst set him over the works of thy hands’.—This 
clause is omitted in the best ancient MSS8.; and though it 
corresponds to a genuine clause in Psalm 8, yet itis not needed 
in the argument, the sense of it having been already given in 
the preceding clause. 


Ver. 8. ‘Thou didst put all things in subjection under his 
feet’’.—In this clause the Psalmist goes beyond what is recorded 


= 
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in Genesis, and what he himself proceeds to enumerate, viz. 
various kinds of animals. Dominion over the latter has always 
been the manifest birthright of man, exercised by him within 
certain obvious limits; which limits may after all be the conse- 
quence of the sin into which he has fallen since the promise was 
made. But this clause goes far beyond the animals, as the 
writer shows in the next clause, viz. 


‘Hor in that he subjected all things unto him, he left nothing 
that is not subject to him’’.—In other words, the “all things” of 
the Psalm must be taken in its full meaning. To the Psalmist 
was given an insight into God’s intention for man far beyond 
what we read in Genesis; where the dominion promised to man, 
even if it extends beyond animals, is yet limited to this earth 
(“replenish the earth, and subdue zt”). But “all things” includes 
not only the objects and the forces of earth and its atmosphere, 
but the planets and satellites. the sun and the fixed stars, the 
comets and all as yet undiscovered things in space. And it’ 
includes algo all the spiritual beings by whom the forces of ail 
nature are directed, the angels and archangels in all their orders. 


“But now we seo not yet all things subjected to him”.—It is 
an obvious fact, that man has not a tithe of this universal 
sovereignty. And though, in several directions, the introduction 
of the inductive method in science has vastly increased his 
dominion over the forces of nature on this earth since this 
epistle was written, yet there are other directions in which he is 
still as helpless as ever (e. g. before atmospheric and volcanic 
phenomena) even on the earth; and as to superterrestrial 
objects and powers, material and spiritual, we cannot even imagine 
how human sovereignty could be exercised oven them. Yet 
God’s intention, formed when He created man in His own image, 
cannot for ever be frustrated. Its fulfilment can only be post- 
poned. What though man’s sin has grievously hindered it, still 
God’s word, “all things,” remains unchanged. ‘Not yet’, in- 
deed, but that very phrase implies that the time, the time of 
“the future world’, is to come whea all things, even to the 
highest archangel, shall be subjected to man. 


“Ver. 9. ‘But we behold Him who hath been made a little 
lower than the angels, even Jesus’. ‘‘Not yet”, indeed, has the 
sovereignty come to mankind as a whole, of which the Psalm 
speaks; but to one man it has already come; and His universal 
sovereignty is the pledge and the earnest of that of the race as a 
whole, and so of the fulfilment of the intention of man’s creation. 


—— — ’ 
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And His name is Jesus, as truly man as Adam was. But where- 
as to Adam to be “made little lower than angels’, to want but 
little of divine nature,* was an unspeakable exaltation, to Jesus on 
the contrary to assume that position was wonderful condescension, 
And this can only be because He was very and eternal God. 
Hence it was self-humiliation indeed for him to assume that 
human nature which, while constituted sovereign over a!l other 
creatures, yet lacked the divine, * the immortal nature of angels. 
The Greek word for “‘wesee” here is different from that in ver. 
8: that word seems to denote a constant exercise of sight, 
whereas this signifies a direction of sight to a particular object. 
And the perfect “hath been made”’ implies that the condescen- 
sion is an abiding one. Human nature, which the Son assumed 
for ever, will always be in itself inferior to that of the angels; 
all the more wonderful. therefore, isthe subjection of angels to 
those wearing that nature. 


‘Because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honour”.—We see Him already crowned; God’s intention for 
man at his creation, unrealized as yet in the rest of men, is already 
realised in Jesus. The words of the Psalm have already been 

fulfilled in Him. And the Greek word for “crowned” implies 
that the state initiated when He was crowned still continues intact. 
The crown of glory and honour still rests on His head. But how 
did He reach this lofty eminence ? ‘Because of the suffering of 
death”, i. e. as the reward of it. As siniess man, He might have 
_ advanced at once to the crown which was man’s destiny, but which 
~ he forfeited through sin. But this He would not do. He would 
strictly earn the crown; and that by enduring the extreme penalty 
of human sin, viz., death. At the same time the writer does not 
say merely «because of death”, but ‘because of the suffer- 
ing of death”, 7. ¢. all the physical and mental suffering 
accompanying death. He died, but it was no painless death ; 

and it was by the endurance, as He endured it, of pain as well 
as death that He won His crown of glory and honour. And, as 
was the case with Christ, so is it with Christians also. “No 


> 





* Note, —It seems necessary to explain that in this passage we are not using 
the word “divine” in the sense of “appertaining to God”; for in this 
sense only one nature can be divine, vz. that of the eternal God Himself. 
But as the Hebrew word “Elohim” (rendered by ‘“God”) clearly has, 
in 1 Sam. 28:13, Ps. 82:1, 6 (see John 10:34); 29:1, a meaning which 
includes certain creatures as having certain qualities or functions in 
common with God, it seems best to conclude that it has such a meaning 
also in Fs. 8:5; ard that there the rendering of this word by ‘“angels’’ is 
practically correct, though not literal. Angels have immortality in 
common with God; but man, with all his greatness as being created 
in the image of God, lacked this attribute, 
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cross, no crown” is as true of the latter as of the former. ‘True, 
our cross does not earn our crown for us, as His cross earned 
both His crown and ours. Yet the sequence is inevitably the 
same in both cases. See Phil. 2: 5—12; and note that as verse 
» before, so also verse 12 after, the presentation of Christ’s example 
presses upon us the necessity of our following that example. 


“That by the grace of God He should taste death for every 
man;” 2. ¢., “that, by the grace of God, His tasting of death 
might benefit every man.” “That” gives the purpose of the 
humiliation, suffering, and glory combined. Had His death not 
been followed by His exaltation, it would not have issued 
in the salvation of men; but as it is, it has thus issued, As 
matter of fact, Christ seems never to have thought of His 
death without thinking of His glorification too. The lifting up on 
the cross was but the first step in the lifting up to Heaven, 
For “by the grace of God” some less important ancient Mss. 
read “except God”. But this reading, besides being but feebly 
supported, gives a very insipid sense. The whole process of 
Christ’s work, from His Incarnation to His Ascension, was due 
solely to the “grace of God” towards sinful men. The writer 
does not say “should die”, but “should taste death”; probably 
meaning that Christ experienced the full bitterness of death 
to a degree which is impossible to sinners with their blunted 
sensibilities. Between His sinlessness and Death’s awfulness 
there was a contrast which we cannot conceive. And the result 
of His death is the benefit of (expressed by “for”,i.e. “on 
behalf of”) every man.” The word “man” is not in the original, 
but there can be no doubt that it is rightly supplied; -for the 
whole passage speaks of men, not of other creatures. And it 
is not “all men”, but “every man”; because the saving eflicacy 
of Christ's death and glory was intended for every individual 
separately, not only for the race as a whole. 


Ver. 10.—‘For’’.—In the preceding verse Christ’s sufferings 
and death have been mentioned, but not as the main subject ; 
His having been crowned with glory and honour is there the 
chief thing, the cause of. it (“the suffering of death” ) is 
subordinate; the efficacy of His death “for every man” is the 
first thing, the fact of His tasting death is subordinated to it 
(so the order of words in the Greek testifies). But from this 
- point to the end of the chapter, Christ’s sufferings and death 
are the matter chiefly in view, to which other subjects are 
subordinate. It is this change which is indicated by ‘‘For” here. 
*‘Because of the suffering of death’, I have said; and rightly so, 
‘for that was the necessary means by which He, representing as 
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He did sinful humanity, could attain “glory and honour”; and 
“every” other ‘“‘man”, ere he could attain his destiny as man, 
must be redeemed by the death of the Representative Man. 


“It became Him”.—That is, it beseemed Him, it was fitting 
and suitable for Him. The writer does not urge that it was in 
any sense necessary; and yet surely we may say that God must 
do what beseems Him to do. “The Holy One” could not do 
otherwise. Yet there is something at first sight startling in such 
a word being used of the Almighty; it looks as if we could sit 
in judgment on His doings, and pronounce them fitting or 
otherwise. Ye man still has, despite of sin, “fa power of moral 
_ judgment which can help him to the interpretation of” God’s 

‘doings; and he is required to use that power (Luke 12:57), and 
commended for doing so (luke 7:29). This is one essential 
difference between Christianity and Islam; we are not required 
to accept all the words and deeds attributed to God, just because 
they are so attributed. This same Greek verb occurs in Matt. 
3:15; Heb. 7:26; and both those passages are worth studying in 
connexion with this one. 


“For whom are all things, and through whom are all things”.— 
God is the final cause, the ultimate end and object of all things, 
which He does or wishes done; and He is also the efficient cause, 
without which those things could not be done. This last. preposi- 
tion ( “through” ) is more often used of the Son than of the Father, 
see specially 1 Cor. 8:6. But the source is also the means; and, 
as Chrysostom observes, the application of this preposition here, 
and in a few other places, to the Father proves that its application 
to the Son in most places is no derogation from His divine nature. ° 
But why this cireumlocution? Why does not the Writer simply 
say “it became God”? Because, when we look closely into the 
matter, we can see that it is just the fact that God is the final and 
also the efficient cause of all that makes it a fitting thing that 
Christ should have been brought to glory through suffering and . 
not otherwise. He could have done otherwise; but it would not 
have been so worthy of Him as the End and Means of all, as is the 
actual method which He has employed. Sinful man could not 
have been glorified but through suffering; for without the morai 
discipline which suffering brings, no change of condition would 
be real “glory” to him. Therefore, it was fitting for Him who 
not only has the highest end in view but also knows and uses the 
best means to that end, to pass His sinless Son, as man, through 
suffering also. 


“In bringing many sons unto glory”.—Apart from the 
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context, the marginal rendering (R. V.) “having brought” would 
be natural; but the sense seems to demand that this act of 
God be considered contemporaneous with His ‘‘making perfect” 
in the next clause. Hitherto only one Son of God has been 
mentioned in this Epistle; now many others are introduced, who 
have become sons of God in virtue of His eternal Sonship, and of 
His haying assumed their nature (see Gal. 4:5, 6). And these are 
called “many’’, not exclusively as if any of the human family were 
excluded, but in contrast to the one Son. So in Matt. 20:28; 
Rom, 5:15,19; Heb, 9:28. Of course the final bringing of any 
individual to glory is not here under consideration; but the 
potential bringing of the whole human family as included in the 
‘‘Mirstborn’’. 


“To make the author of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings’,—Instead of “author”, the margin (R. V.) gives 
“Captain”, The fact is, that the Greek word includes something 
of both meanings. It means one who starts a thing by first taking 
part in it himself, For instance, a reformer might succeed in 
establishing the reform which he wished, without first reforming 
his own conduct, family, &c., in the same way; but in this case 
this Greek word would not apply to him, though he might well be 
called the author of that particular reform, But not so is Christ 
the author of our salvation. He was first Himself in need of 
salvation, and received it; because He identified Himself with 
sinners in their need, See Zech 9:9 (where *having salvation” 
is in the original simply “saved”); Heb, 5:7. And it was: seemly 
that He should in this way be “made perfect through sufferings”. 
“Perfection” was not, in Christ’s case, becoming sinless, for in 
‘ this sense He was always perfect. But, from birth to death, His 
humanity, while utterly real and utterly sinless, was imperfect. 
He was growing, in every moral sense of the word; He was learn- 
ing (see chap. 5:8); He was liable to temptation, pain, weakness, 
and death, But from the moment of resurrection, His humanity 
was for ever free from all these infirmities, and from all possibility 
of growth; and, at least from the Ascension onwards, His body 
became all that God intended for the human body. Thence- 
forward, as the Perfect Man, Christ pogsesses the fulness of that 
power and dignity which is man’s original birthright. But all 
this was brought about “through sufferings,” which is the emphatic 
word of the whole yerse, . 


Ver. 11, ‘For”,—This “For” connects Ver. 11, not with 
the mention of “suffering” in the preceding (as does the “for” at 
the beginning of that verse), but with thé “many sons” in ver. 10. 
How can it be right to give Christians the same title as belongs 
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in such an absolutely unique sense to the Eternal Son ? This 
verse answers the question. 


“Both He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are 
all of one”.—The Son and the sons are all from One Father; 
God, though in different senses, is equally the Father of them 
all (see John 20: ie out the writer does not in this verse say 
“the Son and the many sons”, or “Christ and Christians,” but “the 
Sanctifier and the sanotified?.: Sanctity or holiness, which consists 
in moral likeness to God, and is realised by devotion to Him, is in 
Scripture spoken of in two ways, viz. (1) the initial act of 
consecration, by which a person or a thing is set apart from 
common uses and devoted wholly to God’s service; and (2) the 
progressive realisation of that consecration by increasing moral 
likeness to God. In this very Epistle, the word is used in both 
senses; in the former sense in 10:10,29;13:12; in the latter sense 
in this place and in 10:14. But the present tense, as in these two 
places, may also very well mean “the whole body of those who, as 
individuals, are sanctified” in the former sense, Both meanings 
‘suit the edbtoxts and in both senses it is a blessed truth that 

Christ sanctifies. 


a or which cause He isnot ashamed to call them brethren’’.— 
Because of the identity of their source and parentage, despite the 
fact that the manner of their derivation is so different that while 
the Son is the sanctifier, the sons are the sanctified, the Former 
is not ashamed to call the latter his brethren; see Rom. 8:29, 


Ver. 12. “Saying, I will declare thy name unto my, 
brethren”,—The writer might have appealed to the Saviour’s own. 
words in Matt. 28:10; J ohn 20: 17; but proofs from the Old 
Testament had probably more weight with the “Hebrews”, and 
certainly agreed better with his great object of showing how the 
Old Dispensation prepared the way for the New. The first 
quotation is from Ps, 22:22, with the Septuagint version of which 
it almost entirely agrees. . "The speaker in the Psalm is, in the 
first place, David; but his language, both in the description of his 
innocent sufferings i in the first 204 verses, and in the outburst of 
thankful resolution after deliverance which occupies the rest of 
the Psalm, goes far beyond what David can have ever experienced, 
and applies in its fulness only to “the Son of David’. Hence 
David’s speaking of his subjects as his “brethren” in the verse 
before us, instead of oe down upon them after his deliverance 
and’ exaltation, was a typeof the way in which the risen Saviour 
regards His subjects (for it is remarkable that it was after his 
resurrection that He, for the’. first time, called them His. brethren 
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—see Matt, 28:10; John 20;17;—in Matt, 25:40. He only speaks 
of what He will say ata future time), And asthe “Name” of 
God in the O. T. always referred to the great revelation of His 
eharacter in Hx. 34:6,7, so our Lord’s revelation of God’s 
Name bears special reference to the title “Father” (see John 
17:6,26). 


_ “In the midst of the congregation will I sing thy praise’’.— 
The Greek word for “congregation”, both here and in the Psalm, 
is “ekklesia”, a word which has become sacred to Christians every 
where as the name of that blessed Society which is “elect from 
every nation.” And wheresoever the Church meets in the name 
of her Lord, she may learn from this clause that the real, though 
invisible, Precentor, and Leader of the service af praise, is none 
other than Christ Himself, | 


Ver, 13, “And again, I will put my trust in Him,’ Words 
nearly identical with these occur in 2 Sam. 22:3, which is only 
another version of Ps. 18. But they alsooccur in Isai. 8:17, 
just before the words quoted immediately below. Hence it is 
most likely that they are taken from the latter place, In the 
original Hebrew, the clause runs: ‘And I will look for Him”, 
1, e. amid all these tribulations and fears which are coming on 
my land and people, I will patiently and hopefully wait for the 
deliverance which He has promised, But this is only the most 
conspicuous display of that “trust”? or “confidence”, which the 
Greek word implies. And so entirely did the Son become the 
elder Brother of the sons, that He needed, when on earth, the 
same confidence in God, leading to the same patient and hopeful 
waiting for Him, as they require. And the Greek means not 
simply “I will trust,” but “I will continue trusting’, ‘I will be 
a truster”, : 


‘And again, Behold, I and the children which God hath 
given me.”—From Isaiah 8:18. Isaiah is speaking of his own 
children, Shear-jashub (Isai. 7:3), and Mahershalalhashbaz 
(Isai. 8:3) as being, with himself, by the very meanings of 
their names if in no other way, “signs’’, both of coming judgment 
and of deliverance coming afterwards, from God Himself. 
‘Herein Isaiah was a type of Christ. Christ, too, like Isaiah, has 
not only brethren but children, i, e. those who receive new life 
from Him. If even merely human ministers like St. Paul 
can have spiritual children (see 1 Cor. 4:15; Philemon 10), much 
more may Christ, from whom all spiritual life flows, be said to 
have them. Still, it should be remembered that this is the only 
place in the Bible where Christ is said to have children, The 
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usual phrases are, that Christians are the Father’s children, and 
Christ’s brethren, | 


Ver, 14.—“Since then the children are sharers in flesh and 
blood.—”The context shows that “the children” must here mean 
those who were to become children; for only by the Incarnation 
mentioned in this clause did they, or could they, become children 
in the sense here spoken of. The argument is, that seeing that 
they were already, as members of the human race on earth, 
“sharers in flesh and blood’, therefore, in order to become their father 
(or their brother), He must needs share in the same. The Greek 
says here, “blood and flesh”; which is not the usual order, but may 
occur here (and in Eph. 6:12) in order to lay stress ‘on that 
element which is the symbol of life as subject to corruption.” 
In any case, the two words together denote human nature not 
as it was originally made, but as it is now as the consequence of 
sin, but not including sin ttself. 


**He also himself in like manner partook of the same.”—“ In 
like manner” draws attention, not only to the reality of Christ’s 
human nature, but also to the humiliated state in which He 
assumed it. He took it ‘as “blood and flesh’, not in its original 
or its intended glory. But not so does He wear it now; hence 
the tense of “partook”, which implies a past historical event. 
Human nature He partook of for ever; but mortal, suffering 
human nature He partook of only in the past, : 


“That through death He might bring to nought him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.”—These words give 
(not the only, but) the principal reason why it was necessary 
that He should assume human nature in its present condition. 
For otherwise, He could not have died; and only through death 
could He deliver man from his worst enemy. For man’s worst 
enemy is not death, but sin; only, he who led, and leads, men into 
sin thereby necessarily led, and leads, them into the power of 
death; see Rom. 5:12. The devil has not indeed, absolute power 
over death, in the sense of being able to inflict it where he will ; 
but “death is his realm”: he delights in it; see John 8:44; 1 John 
3:12. This enemy did Christ, through dying, “bring to nought.” 
These 3 English words represent a Greek verb, whose meaning 
is certainly not annihilation (as the English might be taken to 
mean), but making inoperative. A snake or a wasp, if its sting 
be.extracted, is inoperative ; 7. e. it is no longer able to perform 
its characteristic function, which is to sting, and thereby inflict 
suffering or death. Now the devil will never cease to exist, see 


Rey, 20:10; but Christ’s death robbed him of his usurped authority, 
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and thereby “broke the neck,” as we say, of his power; just 


as the power of most human kingdoms is broken when their 


capital is taken by the enemy. Jor the devil’s authority was 
based solely on human sin; and nothing could break that authority 
except a real atonement for human sin. Hence our Lord speaks 
‘in John 12:31 of the “Prince of this world” being “cast out” 
through His death; and in John 16:11 of his having “been judged” 
(i. ¢., as the context requires, condemned) by the same death. 
Though it is not said here that death itself was “made of none 
effect”, yet this very language does occur in 1 Cor. 15:26; 2 Tim. 
1:10. See also, for the same meaning, though not the same word, 


1 Cor. 15:55,56; John 8:51. | 


Ver. 15.—And might deliver all them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage’’.—Christ’s death 
has not yet delivered any one from death; but it has delivered 
those who trust in Him from the fear of death, under bondage 
to which all men were. This bondage is quite as conspicuous in 
the O. T., even in the utterances of its hohest men, as among the 
heathen; see e¢. g. Job 14:7—12; Ps. 6:5; 30:9;88:10—12; 
Tsai. 38:18,19. To the O.T. saints, except very occasionally, 
death seemed a transition from a joyful state of conscious communion 
with God into an unknown one in which, as far as they could see, 
‘they would be separated from Him. This view was entirely and 
for ever done away by Christ’s death and resurrection. There are 
two words in the original of this verse, which invite a brief 
comment. (1) The expression for “all them who” is literally 
“these, as many as’; as if the writer was pointing out the 
mass of humanity, writhing in their bondage. (2) For “all their 
lifetime” the Greek has, literally, “all their living’; as if their 
whole activity and enjoyment in life was overshadowed by this 
enslaving fear. | 


Ver. 16-—“For verily not of angels doth He take hold, but He 
taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.”—In these words the writer 
sgoe, back to the statement of the Incarnation in ver. 14. Having 
how n one great object of the Incarnation, he infers (by the 
particle “for”) from the fulfilment of that object the necessity of 
of that Incarnation. And yet he refers to it as a truth well known 
to his readers; for the word translated “verily” means “of course’, 
“as we know’, “as you will agree.” Even unbelieving Jews 
agreed that Messiah, when He came, would come for the sake, 

not of angels but of the chosen people, Abraham’s seed. 
There is probably an allusion here to Isai. 41:8,9, where 
“Jehovah’s Servant’ is addressed as He whom Jehovah had 
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“taken hold of” from the ends of the earth; and ‘“ Jehovah’s 
servant”’ is, in Isaiah, first the nation of Israel, then the faithful 
portion of it, and lastly the One who entirely fulfilled the calling 
of Israel. The Ixx. version, however, of the word for “taken hold 
of” in this passage is not quite the same Greek word as meets 
us here (in Heb. 2:16), but the same as in Luke 1:54, where it is 
rightly rendered “ He hath holpen His servant Israel”; and it is 
probable that here, also, the “taking hold” spoken of is the taking 
hold of a person to help him. In any case, the word does not 
speak of the Incarnation itself; but it speaks of that succour of 
Abraham’s seed in its low estate, which Christians believed to have 
been brought about through the Incarnation. And there is no 
denial of the truth that that succour reaches the Gentiles also; 
_ they are simply ignored, and all that is insisted on here is that 
the O. T: does not foretell a Messiah coming to succour angels, 


but (in the first place) the chosen people of God. 


Ver. 17.—“* Wherefore it behoved Him in all things to be 
made like unto His brethren”.—What was only implied in ver. 
16 is here plainly stated, or rather restated from the first part of 
ver. 14. In order to lay hold of the seed of Abraham so as to. 
help it, He was bound (for this is he real meaning of the word 
rendered “it behoved Him”) to be made like unto those already 
(verses 10—13) shown to be His brethren; and that not only in 
assuming “blood and flesh” like theirs, but ‘in ali things”, 1. e. 
all the various experiences of life which men in general have to 
pass through ; “sin”, of course, “only excepted”, which is no 
part of human nature. The next verse shows that the experience 
chiefly in the writer’s mind was temptation. 


“That He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God”.—As the 14th verse states the object 
of Christ?s assuming our humiliated nature to have been His 
making of none effect the devil through His death, so this verse 
says that the object of His entering into the various experiences 
of human life as it is, is that He should be able to sympathize 
with us sinners. And here, with the thought of His sympathy, 
the first mention of His high-priesthood comes in. There is no 
formal introduction of the idea, though the fourth clause of chap. 
1:3 shows that it was not far from the Writer’s mind. But here 
it comes in ina way, which shows not only that it was in the 
Writer’s mind all the while, but also that he knew it was not fa? 
from his readers’ minds. From the time of Aaron onwards, the 
High Priest was the person in whom centred the diginity and 
privilege of Israel as God’s people; and the disappearance of the 


” 
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late-appearing kingdom only the more concentrated the piety of 
the Jews on that sacred figure. Therefore, if Christ was in any 
way to satisfy the hearts of the Hebrew Christians, He must be 
shown to be a worthy High Priest. But here the writer does not 
dwell on Christ’s high-priesthood; this he does at length afterwards 
but here he assumes the fact and dwells on the character of His, 
high-priesthood. This character is ‘“mereiful and faithful’’. 
No priest could fulfil his function without some possession of these 
qualities. Hoe must be “merciful” in considering the needs of 
each sinner who comes before him, and “faithful °’, 7. e. one whom 
the sinner can depend on. But Christ has these qualities in their 
perfection. His having been “in all things made like unto his 
brethren” qualified Him, by virtue of his experience on earth, to 
“become” or “prove Himself” (as the Greek properly means) 
a perfectly “ merciful and faithful High Priest”. And he shows 
Himself to be this in those relations of life, which are the sphere 
of the priest’s functions, viz. “in things pertaining to God”’, i. e. 
in all our relations and dealings with God. 


“To make propitiation for the sins of the people.’”—The most 
important function of the priests in general, and the High Priest 
in particular, was to reconcile sinners to God, and tokeep them 
in a state of reconciliation ; and that both as regarded the Israelite 

eople as a whole, and also individual Israelites.. In respect of 
Poth these, “ faithfulness” was necessary ; in respect chiefly of the 
latter, ‘‘ mercifulness ” was also required. But all this work of 
reconciliation was but typical of that of Christ. Both by His 
offering of Himself on the cross, and by His intercession, ever since, 
grounded on that offering (and the form of the Greek verb here 
shows that the writer had the latter mainly in view) He removes 
that element in His sinful people, which makes it impossible for 
God to regard them with favour and delight. And both His atone- 
ment and His intercession depend on perfect sympathy for sinners, 
and would be impossible without it. | 


Ver. 18. “For in that He Himself hath suffered being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted”’.—The 
first clause applies the being “in all things made like 
unto His brethren” of the previous verse to the suffering 
which He experienced through temptation while on earth; and 
the second clause carries on the thought of the propitiatory work 
of Christ, also mentioned in the preceding verse, to the application 
of that work to the individual in the form of “ succour”. Both 
these connexions between the verses are indicated by the one word 
“for”. ‘In that”? may mean either “ whereas,” or “in the same 
sphere as,” 2. e. the whole sphere of human experience. His 
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temptation, and consequent suffering, ranged through the whole 
of this ; and so does His power of succour. ‘This is a very beauti- 
ful thought ; but perhaps the other meaning is simpler. In either 
case, the Writer lays stress on the suffering accompanying tempta- 
tion in our Lord’s case. This accompaniment is always in propor- 
tion to the resistance of temptation. He who yields to temptation 
at once suffers not at all in consequence of it. He who resists, but 
yields at last, knows not the fudd suffering of temptation. Only He, 
who never yielded, but remained sinless, has experienced in full 
measure the pain caused by temptation. As Bishop Westcott says 
(Cloud of witness”, p. 852), “He is tenderest, not who has sinned, 
as is sometimes vainly thought; but who has known best the power 

_of sin by overcoming.” He not only did experience it, but has 
experienced it, as the Writer here says; 2. e. the result of that 
experience is a permanent one. And therefore He can, in the present, 
succour us sinners who are tempted. The form of the Greek word 
for ‘succour ” implies that He can fly to our relief the very moment 
we cry tohim. This he is able to do, because he knows from 
experience all, and more than all, that we suffer by temptation. 
And this enables Him with perfect accuracy to guage the measure 
of our guilt when we fall, and our need of restoring grace. 





PART III. 


(Cuaps. III. anp IV.) 


The Supererity of Jesus to Moses and to Joshua. 





DIVISION I. 
(Cuap. IIT. 1—6.) 


The Superiority of Jesus as Son to Moses as Servant. 





The superiority of our Lord to the Angels, the mediators of 
the Law, has already been shown ; His superiority to Moses, the 
human Lawgiver, with whose name the Law is always associated 
(“the Law of Moses”), is now taken up. Though the Rabbis 
exaggerated the greatness of Moses, yet the greatness which 
Scripture attributes to him (Numbers 12:68; Deut. 34:10—12) 
is quite sufficient to account for his being brought forward next 
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to the angels for comparison with our Lord. Moreover, Moses 

was not only the greatest human interpreter of God’s will to man 

before Christ ; he was also the founder of the Dispensation which 

goes by his name, and of the Kingdom of God on earth so far 

as it existed before Christ. He thus stands forth in human 

history as more complet+ly parallel to Christ than any one else. 
Hence we have in Rev. 15:3 “the song of Moses the servant of 
God” and “the song of the Lamb” blended together. 


Ver. 1. “Wherefore’’, 2. e. because of all that has now been 
said ; and chiefly because we have in Christ such a “merciful 


and faithful High Priest.” 


“Holy brethren”.—The title “brethren” is common enough 
in the Epistles of the N. T., ; but here it may have been specially 
suggested by chap 2:10—13. “Holy” or “saints” (the same word 
in Greek) is also very common in St. Paul’s Epistles as an epithet 
of those whom he is addressing ; but here it has special signifi- 
cance as reminding the readers of their consecration as Christians, 
a privilege it were awful sacrilege to cast away. 


“Partakers of a heavenly calling”.—‘“‘Calling”’ is also a favourite 
expression and thought with St. Paul, as applied to Christians ; 
and its source may be found in those parables of our Lord which 
speak of invited guests (the Greek for “invite” being the same as 
that for “call”), and in His saying “many are called, but few 
chosen.” God’s call, which makes a person a Christian, not only 
comes to him from heaven, but also is a calling to live a heavenl 
life on earth (see Col. 3:1,2; and compare Phil. 3:14). The 
Israelites, including Moses himself, were mainly called to an 


earthly life, though under the rule of God. 


““Consider.”—The Greek verb “expresses attention, and con- 
tinuous observation and regard”. The more the Hebrews thus kept 
their minds fixed on Christ, the less danger would there be of 
their forsaking Him under any circumstances. 


“The Apostle and. High Priest of our confession”.—The 
Greek draws attention to the fact that these two offices are united 
in the same Person. Christ is both the Moses and the Aaron of 
the New Dispensation ; both the Revealer of God’s will (as the 
Angels were, before Moses) and the Representative of man to 
God. Thus these two titles of Christ gather up the teaching 
of Chaps. land II. Yet Heis not here ealled the Angel; for 
this, though true, would have been confusing, as He has all along 
been contrasted with the Angels. But that title of Him is 
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chosen. which fitly expresses that function of His on which 
He loved to dwell; specially in His sayings recorded by St. 
_ John. See e. gr. Matt. 10:14; John 16:5;17:8,18,21,23,25. 
He, and not Muhammad, is par excellence the “Rasul” of God. 
Those whom we commonly call ‘The Apostles” were sent by the 
Apostle, as He says Himself in many places, e. gr. John 20:21. 
In both characters, then, viz. as Apostle and as High Priest, 
Christ is the Object of our confession, 7.¢. He whom we as 
Christians have promised, not only to believe in, but also to 
confess openly before the world. And so failure in confession 
is failure in loyalty to Him, and therefore failure to obtain the 


benefits of his Apostolate and High Priesthood. 


“Jesus’.—The writer of this Hpistle is fond of this, the 
human individual, name of our Lord. Its use by him always 
shows that he is, in the passages where it occurs, thinking specially 
of Him in his human nature; as the title “Son” always implies, 
in this Epistle, a special reference to His Deity. 


Ver. 2.—‘Who was faithful to Him that appointed Him.”— 
The Greek implies that we are to consider Him in this light, 
as one who was faithful, &e. The Greek word for “appointed ”’ 
literally means “ made”; hence some have interpreted this of our 
Lord’s humanity, which ofcourse like all other humanity isa 
ereated thing. But the context makes the meaning “appointed” 
far more likely, specially in the light of two other places where it 
occurs, viz. 1 Sam. 12:6 (of God’s appointing Moses and Aaron 
to their offices) and Mark 3:14 (of our Lord appointing the 
Apostles). To this appointment, 7. e. to the office to which He | 
was appointed, and to Him who appointed Him to it. viz. to be 
Apostle and High Priest, Jesus was faithful (compare 1 Cor. 4:2). 
But the Greek phrase is timeless; itis not that He was and is 
not, faithful. On the contrary, this characteristic belongs to His 
work as man from the Incarnation into Eternity. 


“* As also was Moses in all His house.”—Now we may see 
why the Writer has singled out “faithfulness”? among all the 
characteristics of Christ’s work. It is because God, in the passage 
(Num. 12:6—8) in which, above all other passages, He declares 
the unique greatness of Moses, dwells on this feature in the work 
of the latter. “His house” means ‘‘God’s house” ; for it is God 
who says of Moses, “who is faithful in all my house”. The 
House of God is “the organised society in which He dwells,” 
see Hx. 25:8;29:45. And Moses differed from all God’s other 
servants whom He appointed to work in His House, in that he 
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vas put in charge of the whole house. He was appointed to 
establish, and to direct as long as he lived, the whole order of 
things then newly established in Israel ; whereas the Priests, Pro- 
phets, and others only had charge each of some part of the divine 
arrangements. And in this, Jesus and Moses are alike. When 
the Former was appointed to His office in the same House, it was 
toa complete charge of the whole House. But this truth is 

robably only implied in this verse ;in other words, “in all his 
pease probably refers, grammatically, only to Moses, as in the 
passage from which it is quoted. 


Ver. 3. “ For He hath been counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses.”—The “for” connects this verse, not with the pre- 
ceding, but with ver. 1. “ Consider......Jesus......for He’. And 
for the same reason, viz. the logical connection of this verse with 
ver. 1, the “he” (in the original, “this one”) refers, not to Moses 
who has been last mentioned, but to Jesus, the object of the exhor- 
tation t» “consider”. ‘ Hath been counted worthy”, viz. by God 
who treated Him accordingly by exalting Him to share His glory ; 
yet not as simply an event at the time of his Ascension, but as a 
fact of abiding import. The “counting worthy,” and the accor- 
dant treatment, are the same still as at the first. 


“By so muchas He that built the house hath more honour 
than the house.”—The difference of the glory of which Moses and 
Christ have been respectively counted worthy is not only illus- 
trated, but also measured, by the difference, in universal estima- 
tion, between that which attaches to a house (which includes the 
household) and the man who (not merely “ builds” in the mate- 
rial sense, but) founds and establishes that house and household. 
Now Moses, entrusted as he was with the management of God’s 
house and household, and administering as he did that trust with 
scrupulous loyalty, was yet himself but a member of that house- 
hold. He took no part whatever in the origination of that econo- 
my which was entrusted to him; he only administered it when 
God had originated it. He himself, really, formed part and parcel 
of it. But Christ, as co-eternal “Son” of the Originator, is iden- 
tified with Him, and not with the establishment as is Moses, 
Note, as confirming this view of the meaning, the two words 
“glory” and “honour” as applied respectively to Christ and to 
Moses. “Glory” is like light issuing from a luminous object ; 
“honour” is like light shed upon an object from outside. 


Ver. 4. “For every house is builded by some one; but He 
that built all things is God.”—This verse does not in so many 
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words state the Deity of Christ; but the latter truth may be 
inferred from the close identification which the whole argument 
implies between Him, and God the Originator of the whole world 
and of every system and arrangement therein. None, who is not 
in Nature One with God, could be so wholly dissociated from the 
created world, and all the societies and arrangements which God 
has established among men (in the sense that He in no wise forms 
part of them), as Jesus is, by implication, in this passage. 


Ver. 5. “And Moses indeed was faithful in all His house 
as a servant.’—In ver. 2, where the same words are quoted from 
Num. 12:7, stress is on the word “all”, for the object of the 
quotation is to magnify the office of Moses. But here the stress 
is on the preposition “in.” Moses was only one member of the 
household, though a conspicuous one. ‘The Greek word rendered 
“servant” here is a more honourable one than the one denoting 
“bondservant.” Though: in later Greek the distinction was not 
always observed, yet in the earliest times the word always denoted 
one whv rendered his personal service freely—a subordinate, yet 
bound only by his own feelings or needs. It is obvious that, in 
man’s relation to God, this is perfectly compatible with his being 
also His bondservant. 


“For a testimony of those things which were afterward to be 
spoken.” —Not only was Moses’ position in God's house subordinate, 
but his work in that position was merely preparatory. He did 
indeed testify to the people all the things which God commanded 
him to, for their then instruction and guidance, but these very 
things were but types and adumbrations of a higher revelation. And 
he himself testified (Dent. 18:15—19) to the non-finality of his 
own teaching, and declared that another Prophet was coming, 
who would make good his (Moses’) deficiencies. 


Ver. 6. “But Christ as a Son, over His house.”—The emphatic 
words here are “Son” (in contrast to “servant’”), and “over” (in 
contrast to “in”). Being Son, He shares with his Father, not 
the administration of the house like an upper servant, but the 
sovereignty and rule of it. The words “was faithful’, or rather 
‘is faithful,” are to be understood from the preceding verse. 


‘¢Whose house are we,” 7. e. we Christians. The Israelites 
were God’s house ; but the true Israel has been narrowed so as to 
exclude those who do not receive the Messiah, and extended so 
‘as to include Gentile believers in Him (though this second though t 
js not in view here); see Gal. 6:16. The comparison of the 
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Church to God’s House is very common in the Epistles; e. gr. 
1 Cor. 3:10—17; Eph. 2:20—22; 1 Tim. 3:15;1 Pet. 2:5. 


“If we hold fast our boldness and the glorying of our hope ~ 
firm unto the end.”—The transition from ‘‘we are” to “if we held” 
is remarkable and instructive. Weare Christ’s house; our baptism 
is sufficient proof of that ; and yet we can reap the advantages of 
being His house only on the condition of holding fast; else we 
shall cease to be His house. ‘“‘Boldness” (Greek, parrhesia) is a 
favorite word with St. Paul; see e. gr. 2 Cor. 3:12 ; Eph. 3:12. 
In the former of these places it is rendered “boldness of speech”; 
and this thought, which lies in the Greek word itself, is never 
whoily absent from its use. Christians have nothing to be asham- 
_ed or afraid of. While avoiding, for the sake of others, injudici- 
ous intrusion of the subject of their faith, they should be always 
ready to utter it boldly, in any company; see 1 Pet. 3:15. 
“Glorying” is another favorite word of St. Paul’s; see e. gr. 
Rom. 5:2,3,10 (in which three places the text of R. V. has 
“rejoice, ): 2,Cor. 1:12 9:12:9:2:12:105: Gal G:l4s Phil, 3eo, 
Only the glorying must be “in the Lord”, see 1 Cor. 1:31; 2 
Cor. 10:17; Ps. 34:2. Like the word “boldness,” this word also 
conveys the thought that Christian stedfastness is not a thing of 
the heart only, but also of outward expression in speech and man- 
ner ; indeed, without this latter, itis difficult to retain stedfastness 
at all. ‘Hope” is specially dwelt on in this Epistle and in 1 
Pet. see Leb, .6:1116:7:19:10:23;1 1:1: f° Pet. Lis io 2deoen. oe, 
It is a form of faith very necessary to all Christians, but specially 
so to these Hebrew Christians, whose too carnal hopes of Christ's 
return were so much tried. “Firm unto the end.”—It is doubtful 
whether these words are genuine; they may have been copied 
here from ver. 14. See the note on that verse. 


DIVISION Il. 
i (Cuap. III. 7—IV. 13.) 


The consequent peril of neglecting Him who is superior both to 
Moses and to Joshua. 


_ The proof of the superiority of Christ to Moses leads naturally 
to the thought: if they, who refused to listen to God’s word 
through Moses and to submit to God’s arrangements through 
him, so conspicuously failed to enter the rest which God 
had promised, is not the peril far greater of those who prove 
unfaithful to Christ? At the same time, the thought of the 
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promised rest suggests Joshua rather than Moses; for Moses himself 


failed to enter therein, and it was Joshua who completed his task 


and led Israel into Canaan. Yet even Canaan was but an imper- 
fect, typical rest ; and Jesus, who leads His people into the true 
rest, the rest of God, is therefore superior to Joshua also; and 
the peril of disobeying Him is greater than that of those who 
disobeyed Joshua (see Josh. 1:16—18;4:14). 


_ Ver. 7.—‘‘Wherefore,” i. e. because itis only by “holding 
fast our boldness,” &e. that we can remain Christ’s house. The 
statement of the necessary condition involves the perilous conse- 
quence of not observing the condition. 


_ “Hven as the Holy Ghost saith,’ wz. in Ps. 95. It is’ 
characteristic of this Epistle that the words of Scripture quoted 
are referred, not to their human authors, but to their divine 
Author. They are referred to the Holy Ghost here, and in 
Chap. 9:8; 10: 15. So alsoin Acts 28:25;2 Pet. 1:21. This 
passage of Ps. 95 was peculiarly suitable to point the writer’s 
exhortation here, for two reasons: (1) it is immediately preceded 
by the words “He” (2. e. Jehovah) “is our God, and we are the 
people of His pasture and the sheep of Hishand”’; which Hebrew 
Christians would pre-eminently apply to themselves, so that the 
exhortation and warning following would specially come home 
to them ; (2) the faithlessness, and consequent rejection, of the 
mass of the Israelites in the time of Moses, dwelt on in this 
passage, would help to reconcile them to the fact that the mass of 
their fellow Jews had not accepted Christ; reminding them that 
“the Old Testament is in fact a record of successive judgments of 
Israel, out of which only a few were saved.” | 


“To-day, if ye shall hear His voice.” The original Hebrew 
here (Ps. 95:7) more naturally bears the meaning which is given 
in the text of R. V., viz. “To-day, Oh that ye would hear His 
voice.” Iu this case, God’s voice is that which follows in the 
next verses to the end of the Psalm, where the speaker is certainly 
God (see verses $9—11). Butthe Writer naturally followed the 


‘Seventy, who seem to have taken God’s address as beginning with 


“To-day” in ver. 7, despite the fact that that the person is the 
third (“his voice”) in that verse. The meaning of “ye shall hear” 
depends on the rendering of the ‘clause as a whole. If the R. V- 


‘in the Psalm is right, then “hear” must be taken in its deeper 


sense of accepting ; but if the Seventy are right, then it only 
means hearing with the outward ear, which gives the opportunity 
of either accepting or rejecting. But however the clause as a 
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whole be rendered, the emphatic word in it is “to-day.” Whether 
this word belongs grammatically to the wish “Oh that ye would 
hear” or to the command “Harden not,” i1 any case the whole 
point of the appeal is this: Now, in this generation, another 
chance is given you. Your forefathers wilfully lost the chance 
given to them; but follow not their example. Use well the 
opportunity which, in God’s mercy, is yours. 


Ver. 8.—‘“‘Harden not your hearts.”—It is doubtful whether 
this imperative verb of the Psalm is adopted by the Writer of the 
Epistle as his own (“‘wherefore—as the Holy Ghost saith—to-day, 
if ye hear His voice, harden not your hearts”), or whether the 
whole quotation, beginning with ‘as the Holy Ghost saith,” is a 
parenthesis, and the “Take heed” of ver. 12 is the Writer’s ex- 
hortation introduced by “wherefore.” Judging from the punc- 
tuation of the R, V., the Revisors seem to have followed the for- 
mer alternative ; but the latter one presents, on the whole, less 
difficulties. In any case there seems an allusion in this clause 
to the case of Pharaoh hardening his heart (Ex. 8:15,32;9:34). 
The expression is not used in the narrative of Israel in the wilder- 
ness; but it is used of them afterwards by Nehemiah (9:16,29), 
and the expression “‘stiff-necked,”’ which comes to the same thing, 
occurs frequently in the Pentateuch. To harden one’s heart is 
in this connexion deliberately to resist the influence of God’s | 
word, | ' . 


' 

“As in the provocation, Like as in the day of the temptation 
in the wilderness.”— ‘Provocation’ is a rendering of the word 
“Meribah,” which stands here in the Hebrew, and is a name giver 
to two places, in both of whieh, the one at the beginning, the 
other near theend, of their wanderings in the wilderness, the 
Israelites provoked (or, more literally, strove with) the LORD: See 
Ex. 17:7; Num. 20:13. But the former of these places was’also 
called ‘““Massah,” which means ‘temptation,’ because there the 
Israelites tempted the LORD ; and “‘Massah” stands in the Hebrew 
for “temptation” in this verse of the Psalm. The two are brought 
together, besides the Psalm, also in Deut. 33:8; where the mean- 
ings of the names are turned round, and applied to God’s tempt- 
ing and striving with men. . 


Ver. 9.—‘Wherewith your fathers tempted Me by proving 
Me, and saw my works forty years.”—Probably the word translat- 
ed “wherewith” should be rendered “where” (as in the margin 
R. V.) i. e. in the wilderness. Possibly “by proving’ (in the 
Hebrew of the Psalm, ‘‘proved me’’) is added to soften the harsh- 
ness of the thought of the Israelites tempting God ; for while, in 
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_ the abstract sense of temptation, viz. the suggestion of action, God 
can be said to be tempted, yet in the sense which is almost 
universal among men, viz. the suggestion of evil and incitement 
to it, of course God cannot be tempted; see James 1:13. “And 
saw my works” represents words in Hebrew which properly mean 
“though they saw my working,” ‘This made their conduct the | 
more inexcusable. ‘Forty years” belongs to the following verse 
in the Hebrew and in the Ixx. alike ; the writer of this Epistle has 
attached these words to ver. 9, perhaps to draw attention to the 
length of time of God’s gracious working rather than to that of 
His wrath. It was now, when this Epistle was written, just 
about 40 years since the Ascension. 3 


Ver. 10. ‘Wherefore I was displeased with this generation.” — 
‘Wherefore’ does not occur in the Psalm, but is inserted by 
the Writer, to show more clearly how the rejection by God of that 
generation of Israelites was the consequence of their repeated sin. 
The Hebrew verb translated ‘I was displeased” conveys the mean- 
ing of loathing and disgust. 


“And said, They do alway err in their heart.”—-The Hebrew 
is literally, ‘They are a people of heart wanderers.” 


“But they did not know my ways.”—The “but” seems to 
refer, in sense, to the “saw my works’ of the preceding verse. 
And the “they” is emphatic, both in Hebrew and in Greek. 
“Tf it had been others, who had not seen my working, that thus 
utterly failed to understand my methods and my intentions, it 
would not have been so strange or sad; but that they, my people, 
should have failed !” 


Ver. 11. “As I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter 
into my rest.”—One would expect “so” instead of ‘fas’; but the 
Psalmist seems to refer to God’s oath (Num. 14:21,28) as a proof, 
rather than as a consequence, of His displeasure. Terrible as are 
all God’s threats, their being accompanied by an oath makes them 
more terrible still. “My rest” is, of course, the resting place 
which God had provided for His people in Canaan, for them to 
rest in from all their sufferings in Heypt, and all their toils and 
privations and weariness in the wilderness. (Num. 10:33; Deut. 
12:9). This is, however, treated. by the Wriver below as a type of 
a better rest. 


Ver. 12. ‘Take heed, brethren, lest haply there shall be in 
any one of you an evil heart of unbeliet’.—As said above, this is 
probably the continuation of the sentence which begins in ver. 7 
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with “wherefore.” The Writer shows how the Hebrew Christians 
are in a.similar peril of rejecting God, and of being rejected by 
Him, as were the Israclitesof the Psalmist’s generation. And 
the “lest haply there shall be,” which is bad English, is the 
literal translation of good Greek, which expresses the urgency 
and imminence of the peril. ‘An evil heart of unbelief” is an 
evil heart characterised by unbelief, 7. e. in which unbelief lies at 
the root of its evil. This unbelief was not on the surface of the 
Hebrew Christian community ; they would have repudiated the 
insinuation that their Christian faith was deficient; but the 
unbelief was lurking there and in danger of. breaking out in a- 
postasy. Hence the necessity for them all to be watchful over 
every one of their community ; for “‘a little leaven leaveneth the 
~ whole lump.” 


“Tn falling away from the living God’”.—More literally, 
“from Him who is a living God”; stress being laid on His 
character rather than on His. personality. This character is 
attributed to God very often in the Bible; in the O. T. chiefly 
to distinguish Him from idols (see 1 Sam. 17:36; 2 Kings 
19:4,16: Jer. 10:10); but also, as here (and chap. 10:31), to 
suggest the terribleness of His vengeance. In the old Dispensa- 
tion, to fall away from the living God meant to fall baek into 
heathenism (see Deut. 29:18;30:17); but now, in the New, to 
fall back into Judaism was nothing short of apostasy from the 
living God. 


Ver. 13.—“But exhort one another day by day, so long as it 
is called to-day.”—This does not imply the absence of ordained 
clergy in the Church of the Hebrews (on the contrary, we know 
that it had its full complement of such, see Acts 11:30;15:2,6,22; 
21:18); but it shows that the duty of exhortation, and watching 
over the spiritual interests of one’s fellow Christians ought not to 
be left to the clergy alone. Every member of a Christian com- 
munity is responsible, more or less, for every other member. 
And the responsibility must be exercised “day by day”; for every 
day brings a fresh need of it. And the opportunity will not last - 
for ever ; the second coming of Christ in the case of the whole 
Church, death in the case of the individual, special circumstances 
or the hardening of the heart beyond a certain point, will bring the 
opportunity toan end. But now God’s voice is still heard, and 
may be obeyed ; “now is the acceptable time, now is the day of 
salvation ‘(2 Cor. 6:2; see also Isai. 55:6). 


“Lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of sin’.— 
The thought of hardening is taken from the Psalm quoted; but 
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whereas there it is attributed to the sinner hardening himself, 
here Sin is mentioned as a subtle power, hardening the heart by 
sophistries. See Rom. 7:8,11; Eph. 4:14,22; James 1:14—16. 
The particular sophistry in the case of these Hebrews was no 
doubt that faithfulness to their nation’s past history might require 
* them to abandon their Saviour; just as the thought of faithfulness 
to the past history of India keeps so many thousand of Hindus 
now from accepting their Saviour. 


Ver. 14. “For we are become partakers of Christ, if we 
hold fast the beginning of our confidence firm unto the end.— 
Probably this verse is a parenthesis, giving the reason for exhort- 
ing one another, while the following verse states the time during 
which the exhortation is to be continued, The form of this verse, 
and in part its language also, closely resemble those of ver. 6. 
Here, as there, the privileged position of Christians is first stated 
as a fact (“we are Christ’s house,” “we are become partakers of 
Christ”) ; and then follows the condition (“if we hold fast’), 
of retaining that position, or deriving any advantage from that 
privilege. To be “partaker of Christ” is to. have Him for one’s 
own portion for time and eternity, to share in the fulness of His 
life as the members do in the head. The Greek word for “if” 
here conveys more uncertainty than the word in ver. 6, and might 
be rendered ‘if at least”. The Greek word for “confidence” here 
is so used in 2 Cor. 9:43;11:17; and by Greek writers for firmness 
in endurance of pain, courageous firmness of character, resolution. 
And the “beginning” of their confidence is not only the confidence 
which they had in the beginning; it is the principal which lay 
at the root of their confidence then, and ought to produce it 
equally now. ‘Firm unto the end” resembles our Lord’s warning 
and promise in one, Matt. 10:22 and 24:13. 


Ver. 15. “While it is said, To-day if ye shall hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the provocation.”.—This is probably 
an amplification of the words in ver. 13, “So long as it called 
To-day”. 


Ver. 16, “For who, when they heard, did provoke? Nay, 
did not all they that came out of Egypt by Moses?”’—In this verse 
and to the end of the chapter, the writer applies the lessons of the 
passage quoted from Ps. 95 in detail, as he did so in a general way 
in verses 12—15. So, taking up the “hearing” God’s voice, and 
the “provocation”, mentioned at the beginning of the quotation, 
he asks who they were of whom the Psalm said or implied these 
things; and then himself answers the question as a perfectly simple 
one, Of course, it is not literally true that. every Israelite who 
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had come out of Egypt provoked God ; for Caleb and Joshua are 
expressly excepted. But the exceptions were so exceedingly few, 
that practically it may be said that the whole nation provoked 
God. And, itshould never be forgotten, at the second of the 
two places which received the inauspicious name “Meribah”, 
Moses and Aaron themselves were involved in the people’s guilt, 
and were consequently, like them, excluded from Canaan (see 
Num. 20:12,13). The application of these facts to Christians was 
too obvious to need stating. Christians, too, though they have 
come out of a worse than Egyptian bondage under theleadership 
of One greater than Moses, yet if they refuse to listen to God's 
voice, may be treated as those who provoke and oppose Him. 


Ver. 17. “And with whom was He displeased forty years ? 
Was it not with them that had sinned, whose carcases fell in the 
wilderness?”—Here the Writer shows that he knew to which 
sentence in the Psalm the “forty years” really belonged, and 
that he had knowingly transposed it before. The “provocation” 
mentioned in the previous verse was ‘‘szn”, and this fact tells in 
two opposite directions. On the one hand, it prevents our mini- 
mizing, and excusing ourselves. for, outbursts of discontent and. 
mistrust of God; for God regards these as sin, see Ps. 78:17,323 
106;6. On theother hand, it points to the fact that unbelief 
is the radical sin (see John 16:9); for the sin alluded to in the 
present verse, in consequence of which the Israelites’ carcases: 
fellin the wilderness, was distinctly one of unbelief and mistrust. 
of God (see Num, 14:11,29). And, accordingly, in chap. 10:26 
“to sin” is evidently used in the sense of that apostasy from 
Christ which was the danger of these Hebrews. 


Ver. 18. And to whom sware He that they should not. 
enter into His rest, but to them that were disobedient?”—“Sin” 
showed itself outwardly, mainly in deliberately refusing to obey 
God, when He, protesting through Caleb and Joshua, commanded 
them to enter Canaan in reliance on Him. See Neh. 9:17. . 


Ver. 19. ‘And we see that they were not able to enter in 
because of unbelief”.—This is the conclusion we come to, on a 
review of the circumstances. The Israelites believed in God 
when they left Egypt (Ex. 14:31; Ps. 106:12), but their faith 
failed afterwards (Ps. 78:22,32). And their unbelief made it 
ampossible, consistently with the righteous government of God, 
for them to enter His promised rest, What an obvious warning 
for Christians who first ‘ran well” (Gal. 5:7)! The close connec- 
tion between faith and obedience, unbelief and disobedience, is 
marked by the expression “the obedience: of faith”. in Rom, 1:5; 
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16: 26; and by the occurrence of “disobedience,” where the context 
would have led us to expect “unbelief”, in Acts 14: 2;19:9; 
John 3:36. And in Ps, 78, all Israel’s sins are tracedto unfaith- 
fulness, and this again to unbelief. 7 


Chap. IV. Verse 1. “Let us fear therefore”.—In chap. 
3:16—19 the application to Christians was only implied. 
Grammatically, those verses refer only to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. Therefore the Writer makes here plainly the appli- 
cation which was in his mind all through; associating himself 
with his readers, though personally he needed not the exhortation. 
And the exhortation is, first, to “fear”; the godly fear which 
leads to watchfulness and prayerfulness. | 


“Lest haply, a promise being left of entering into His rest, 
any of you should seem to have come short of it”.—The reason 
why the promise, which could not be fulfilled to the first genera- 
tion of Israelites, was “left” over is the faithfulness of God (see 
Isa. 40:.8; Ps. 89: 1, 2, 5, 8,33—37). True, ina sense it was 
fulfilled to the very next generation ; but, as we shall see presently, 
only imperfectly ; and as Christ is “heir of all things’, it follows 
that all the former promises of God are fulfilled, in their fullest 
sense, to Christians (see also 1 Cor. 10: 11); for whom, therefore, 
the “promise of entering into His rest” is “left” still. To have 
“come short” of that promise, 7. e. to have failed to obtain that 
rest in spiritual possession, even though it be the case of a single 
member of the Christian community, and though the failure 
even of that member, be more in appearance to his brethren than 
in inward reality, is yet a terribly serious eventuality, to be 
strenuously avoided. 


Ver. 2. “For indeed we have had good “tidings preached 
unto us, even as also they.”—The stress is on “have”, rather 
than on “we”. As they had good tidings, wz. the promise of 
rest, announced to them, so have we had substantially the same 
good tidings announced to us. And the perfect tense implies 
that the announcement still contiues. 


“But the word of hearing did not profit them, because they 
were not united by faith with them that heard.”—Literally, these 
words only make a statement about the first generation of 
Israelites; but the implied inference about Christians is too 
obvious to require statement, viz. “let us, therefore fear lest 
the word of hearing, owing to the same cause as operated in 
their case, fail to profit us.” “The word of hearing” alludes to 
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Ps. 95:7, and probably means simply “the word whichthey heard,” 
‘which reached their ears” (so, in Isai. 53: I “our report” 
probably means “the report which reached us,” “the message 
which we heard”). ‘Did not profit them” really states far less 
than is meant. Actually, it vastly increased their condemnation. 
The reason for this is given in the last clause of the verse. The 
reading in the original of this clause is very doubtful. That 
represented by the English text of the R. V. is supported by 
slightly the best ancient authorities. But it is kard to get a good 
sense out of it; specially because “them that heard” must, in this 
rendering, mean them that heard and received, which is contrary to 
the sense given to the verb “‘to hear” ever since the quotation in 
Chap. 3:7. The reading in the margin of the R.V., viz. because tt 
was not,’ &c. has very good authority, and gives far better sense. 
The word which those Israelites heard “did not profit them, 
because it was not incorporated by faith in them that heard,” 7. e., 
though God’s word of promise reached their outward years, yet, 
as faith did not receive it, it never entered into their spiritual 
issue, it never became incorporated into their being. A good 
illustration of this meaning is to be found in the process of 
digestion, Food may be ever so good; yet, unless it be acted 
on by the gastric juice, and thus assimilated to the tissues of the 
body, it does harm rather than good, and eventually must cause 


death. 


Ver. 3. ‘For we which have believed do enter into that 
rest.”—The ‘‘for” connects this verse, not with the latter half 
of ver. 2, but with the statements in verses 1 and 2, that, the good 
tidings, viz. the promise of entering into God’s rest, is still left, 
2. e. still avails. The reason for those statements is now given; 
viz. Christians find them true in their own experience. “We 
who have believed,” says the Writer, as matter of fact do enter 
into the promised rest of God ; therefore it. must exist. 


‘“‘Hiven as He hath said, As I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter into my rest.”’—Our experience as Christians is in entire 
accordance with Scripture. If the rest of Cod were only that 
into which the second generation of Israelites entered under 
Joshua, then we should not find, long afterwards in Ps. 95, a 
reference to that rest. For though that reference is, in its strict 
literal sense, only a reference to an oath of God prior to the entry 
into Canaan, yet it would not occur, and with such solemn emphasis, 
in a Psalm composed so long after the entry, unless it was likely 
to be of use to those who should read or hear that Psalm ; in other 


words, unless God’s rest was still open for them, and the promise 
yet unexhausted. babi? 


a 


“Although the works were finished from the foundation of 
the world.”—In these words the Writer introduces a new and 
most important thought, vic. that the promised “rest of God” was 
ultimately, not only rest prowded by Him for men, but one 
entered into and enjoyed by Himself; so that man’s true rest is, in 
the last resort, nothing less than partaking of God’s own rest in 
Himself. This rest is, as the next verse tells us more plainly, 
that into which God entered on the “seventh day,” 7. e., when His 
work of creation was done (Gen. 2:2,3), and He was satisfied, not 
only with His own eternal perfections, but also with His work, 
which was all “very good”. As the institution of the Sabbath 
indicated, God at once invited man to share this rest, to rest in 
Him. And this rest still stood, and stands, age after age, open to 
man; although, age after age, man fails to enter into it. But 
Christians do in Christ, really though as yet only initially, enter 
into that devine rest. ‘ 
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Verses 4,5. ‘For he hath said somewhere of the seventh 
day on this wise, And God rested on the seventh day from all His 
works; and in this place agian, They shall not enter into my rest” .— 
The argument of these verses has been already explained. On 

the word “somewhere,” see note on chap. 2:6. 


Ver. 6,7. ‘Seeing therefore it remainth that some should 
enter thereinto, and they to whom the good tidings were before 
preached failed to enter in because of disobedience, He again 
defineth a certain day, saying in David, after so long a time, 
To-day asit hath been before said, To-day if ye shall hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts.”’—-The argument of these verses 
also has been already explained. God’s promise cannot fail, nor 
His rest remain without human beings to. enjoy it with Him. 
Therefore it follows that “‘some must enter thereinto.” Those to 
whom the promise of the typical rest of Canaan-was made did, 
indeed, fail to obtain it because of their disobedience, the fruit of 
anbelief. But that fact only postponed, it did not disannul, the 
promise of rest. Therefore it is that in the Book of Psalms 
(called then, as now, “the Psalms of David” in a general sense 
without thereby deciding the authorship of the 95th or any other 
particular Psalm) God speaks of another day, a certain defined 
day, as a day of grace, when the old promise, the promise as old 
as the Creation, may be claimed in trustful obedience. And 
though the first meaning of “to-day” was doubtless the time 
when the Psalm was composed, yet (as the readers of this Hpistle, 
being Christians, would acknowledge) that day was itself only 
typical of the present day of grace in Christ. and His Spirit. The 
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rendering in the margin of R. V., ‘“To-day. saying in David, after 
so long a time, as it hath been” is probably better than that in 
the text; “to-day” being thus an explanation of “a certain day,” 
which we should express by putting “vz.” between. But the 
general meaning is the same; and in any case “before said” 
refers to chap. 3:7,8,15. , 

Ver. 8. “For if Joshua had given them rest, He would 
not have spoken afterward of another day.”—In the original, the 
word for “Joshua” is “Jesus”, which is the form of the name 
adopted by the Ixx. The latter, however, was not formed directly 
from the old name “Joshua” but from that modification of it 
(wiz. ‘ Jeshua”) which we find in the post-captivity books, wz. 
Hzra, Haggai; and Zechariah. Now Joshua did, of course, give 
the Israelites, in a sense, that typical rest which the former gene- 
ration had failed to secure; but he did not, and could not, give 
them the true rest, the rest of God, into which He has been 
inviting man ever since the first sabbath-day. And if Joshua 
did not, then certainly no later leader did. Even in an outward 
sense, the rest in Canaan was a rest to the Israelites only for 
limited and brief periods (see, 6. gr. Joshua 11:23 ; Judges 3:11 
8039:313 8:23 ; LGhroni/22): 9, 1839/2 Chron. ala! i); aout 
really, no earthly rest can be the rest of God. 


Ver. 9. “There remaineth therefore a sabbath rest for the 
people of God”.—In these words the Writer restates, but in fuller 
language corresponding to the fuller argument which has inter- 
vened, what he had said in ver. 3, ‘‘We which have believed do 
enter into that rest.” For “we which have believed,” he here 
says “‘the people of God,” 2. ¢., that blessed Society, consisting 
of Gentiles as well as Jews, which has now taken the place of the 
chosen people of old time (see 1 Pet. 2:10). For “do enter,” 
he here says “there remaineth,” see verses 1 and 6. The “other 
day” after Joshua, the “to-day” of the Psalm, is now. The 
promise is still open ; it is being fulfilled in the experience of 
Christian believers now, and it will be completely fulfilled to the 
whole “people of God” together at the conclusion of human 
history. Again, for “that rest” he here says “a sabbath rest” 
2. e. (1) God’s own rest, for the sabbath was originally that, see 
Gen. 2: 2,3; Ex, 20: 11;(2) a rest from ,work and toil; (3) a 
rest In which Creation finds its proper end and realization. (4) a 
rest attainable, as matter of fact, only through Redemption, see 
Deut. 5: 15. St. Augustine finely refers to the fact that the six 
days are defined by “evening and morning”, but the seventh day 
has no, limit given; and further says that. even the sabbath rest 
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hereafter will melt away into an eternal Lord’s Day, the day of 
Resurrection. 


Ver. 10. ‘For he that is entered into His rest’’, 2. e. God’s, 
rest, ‘“‘hath himself also rested from his works, as God did from 
His.”—The ‘for’ seems to serve a double purpose ; (1) to explain 
the use of the term “sabbath rest” by showing that the rest 
which “remaineth for the people of God’ is one like the divine 
sabbatical rest; and (2) to show that “remaineth” refers not 
exclusively to a time still future, but also to the present experience 
of believers; as the use of the past tenses, “is entered” and 
“hath rested” (which would be literally translated “entered” 
and “rested”) testifies. In “resting from his works” there may 
be a double meaning, wz. a ceasing now from that unrestful doing 
of good works which is the unavoidable result of seeking 
to be saved by one’s works, and also a ceasing hereafter from all 


toil in work (see Rev. 14: 13; 6: 11; Isai. 57: 1; 2 Thess. 1: 7). 


Ver. 11. “Let us therefore give diligence to enter into that 
rest.’—The A. V. rendering, “Let us labour”, is unfortunate 
here; for “labour ” is opposed to “rest”. But though labour, strictly 
speaking, does not lead to rest, yet ‘“‘that rest’”—the rest of 
God—cannot be obtained without effort and diligence, whether 
it be the inward rest to be obtained now by faith, or the complete 
rest which still awaits us. The “therefore” seems to mean; 
“because the prize is noble and the peril is great.” 


“That no man fall after the same example of disobedience.”— 
Or, according to the margin of R. V., “fall into the same 
example’’, 2. e. into the same disobedience, of which the Isrraelites 
of the time of Moses gave such an example. But the translation 
in the text is better; and the meaning will then be: “As those 
Israelites, by their fall (see Rom. 11: 11; 1 Cor. 10: 12), became 
an example, a beacon (see 2 Pet. 2: 6) to warn others off the 
same road, so let not any of us becorne (the lesson of 1 Cor. 
10: 5—12). : 


Ver. 12. “For the word of God is living, and active, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the 
dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick 
to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.”—-The connexion 
between this verse and the preceding, indicated by the word 
“for’’, appears to be this: if the “rest of God’ which is still opem 
to us. were a mere external rest similar to that in Canaan, there 
_ would be no special need of the earnest. effort just exhorted to; 
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but it-is far otherwise. The “rest” is, or involves, a conformity 
of character to God, a conformity not superficial, but inward, 
penetrating, pervading one’s whole nature. Nothing short of this 
is what God’s word, which we as Christains have received, 
requires and (if we allow it free play) produces in us. Hence the 
need of earnest effort, that that word may operate without let or 
hindrance. The “word of God” may include all the messages 
which He has ever conveyed in any way to men; but, according 
to the whole argument of the Hpistle hitherto, chiefly His revela- 
tion through his Son. The expression does not, here, directly 
denote the ‘Personal Word” (7. e. the Son Himself) as it does in 
John i. 1; Rev. 19: 13; for not He, but the word which He utters, 
is compared to a sword, see Rev. 1: 16; though of course it is true 
that Christ is the sum and substance of God’s revelation. To the 
word of God, then, this verse gives five epithets, viz. (1) ‘ Living”, 
for it partakes of the life of the Living God Himself (see 1 Pet. 
1:23, where “which liveth,” referring to the word of God, might 
equally well be ‘who liveth”, referring to God Himself). So in 
Acts 7:38 Stephen speaks of “living oracles ; and compare John 
6:63 and68. (2) “Active”, for its lifeis not vegetative, but full 
of movement, and efficacious (as the word means in 1 Cor. 16: 9 
and Philem. 6). (3) “Sharper than any two-edged sword,” which 
is the sharpest of material weapons, being able to cut three ways, 
viz. with its point and its two edges. Even more truly than this, 
however, God’s word penetrates human nature. (4) “Piercing 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow.” 
The penetrating power of God’s word extends to every part, even 
the most secret parts, of human nature. Some have thought the 
meaning to be that it divides soul and spirit from each other, 
and again joints and marrow from each other, But, apart from 
the fact that in the latter case this would give no good sense, itis 
much more likely that the meaning is, generally, that God’s word 
penetrates into every part of man’s nature, separating even what 
appears most inextricably bound up together, and then, that this 
general truth is illustrated by two concrete examples, viz. soul and 
spirit, and joints and marrow. It is probable that this latter 
pair is only figuratively introduced, and that the real meaning is 
not (as some think) an action of God’s word on the bodily frame, 
but that its action in the immaterial part of man may be compared 
to a sword dividing the joints, and actually splitting up the bones 
through the centre of their marrow, (5.) ‘“ Quick to discern” 
(or, more literally, “to judge’) “the thoughts and intents” (or, 
as some render, “the feelings and thoughts”’) “‘of the heart,” which 
is the seat of the moral life in the language of Scripture. With 
the whole verse we may well compare Keble’s lines in his Hyman 
for St, Bartholomew’s Day, 
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“Kye of God’s word ! where’er we turn 
Ever upon us | thy keen gaze 
Can all the depths of sin discern, 
Unravel every bosom’s maze ; 
A Who that has felt thy glance of dread 
Thrill through his heart’s remotest cells, 
About his path, about his bed, 
Can doubt what spirit in thee dwells ? 
“What word is this ? Whence know’st thou me ?” 
All wondering cries the humbled heart, 
To hear thee that deep mystery, 
The knowledge of itself, impart.” 


Ver. 13. ‘And there is no creature that is not manifest in 
His sight.”—While the general sense of this verse is the same as 
that of the preceding, it contains two advances upon the latter, 
viz. (1) it advances from the nature of man to that of all creation ; 
(2) it advances from the word of God to God Himself, whose 
word has just been spoken of. And hence, as the last clause 
of the verse shows (see below) it also by implication advances (3) 
from the thought of our laying ourselves open to God’s word so 
as to become holy as He is holy, and thus fit to enter into His 
rest, to the thought of the awfulness of responsibility to an all 
seeing Judge, 


“But all things are naked and laid open before the eyeg 
of him with whom we have to do.’’—There is great uncertainty 
as to the literal meaning of the Greek word translated “laid 
open.” It comes from the Greek word for “neck”; but whether 
it refers toa wrestler having his head thrust back by his adversary, 
or to an animal victim lying on its back with its throat cut, is 
doubtful. In any case, however, it appears to denote, when used 
metaphorically as here, the being brought irresistibly into full 
view by some overmastering power. “Naked” of course expresses, 
with hardly a metaphor, the truth that no disguise avails with 
God ; He sees every thing as zt ts. The last clause is understood 
by all the Greek Fathers as meaning “to whom we have to give 
account,” and this meaning seems best to suit. the whole context; 
though even the more general “with whom we have to do” 
conyeys much the same sense, 
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(Cuar. IV. 14—16.) 


An encouragement to perseverance, resuming the conclusion 
of Part II, and leadiny on to Part IV. : 
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The theme of the exhortation is the same here as in Division © 
II., vz. to perseverance ; but whereas it was there urged mainly 
on the ground of the awful consequence of falling off, here it is 
based on the encouragements to persevere whieh Christians have, 
viz. the fact that Christ has already entered into God’s perfect 
rest, the fact that He is full of sympathy for us in our trials and 
difficulties, and the fact that He is ever accessible to us on His 
heavenly. throne. 


Ver. 14. “Having then a great High Priest.’’—The “then” 
refers to 2:17;3:1. But this clause goes beyond those passages, 
in which our Lord is styled simply “High Priest”. For here He 
isa “great High Priest,” one greater in every respect than Aaron, 
or any of his descendants. And we “have” Him ; He is ours. 


‘“‘Who hath passed through the heavens.”—-The usual expres- 
sion is that Christ has ‘‘ascended into heaven”; but lest any should 
interpret that expression to mean that He has stopped short of 
‘what is called in chap. 9:24 “heaven itself,’ the very innermost 
sanctuary of the presence of God—though no doubt He does 
manifest Himself, in a special way, to angels and disembodied 
saints in a heaven lower than that,—the Writer here and in chap. 
7:26 says, as does St. Paul in Eph. 4:10, that He is ascended 
above all the heavens, which are those commonly called by that 
name. And this is the chief element in His “greatness” in view 
here. Moses and Aaron both failed to enter into even the typical 
rest of God ; but our High Priest has passed through even all the 
heavens, into the very presence of God. | 


“Jesus the Son of God.”—These two names are placed side by 
side, to show that as Man He has all sympathy, as God all power 
to help. | 


, “Let us hold fast our confession.”—See Chap. 3:1, 6, 14. 
But the Greek word for “held fast’ here is not the same as that 
in the last two of those three passages. The word there sionifies 
to hold firmly, and not let go, a thing already in our possession : 
that used here denotes the grasping and cliaging to that to which 
we have attached ourselves. ee 


Ver. 15. “For we have nota high priest that cannot be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities’—The negative form of 
the sentence (instead of “we have a high priest who can”, &e.) 
. suggests that it is.a reply to a supposed objection, viz. “If He 
is so highly exalted as you say, how can he feel’ for us‘in our 
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trials and weaknesses?” The answer is, that “notwithstanding 
His greatness and glory, He is as truly human as the Aaronic 
high priests were, nay, better able even than they to sympathize. 
Such a distant high priest as you imagine has no existence in 
His person.” 

‘But one that hath been in all points tempted like as we 
are’.—The connection between this clause and the last lies in 
the fact, that the “infirmities” of the Hebrew Christians were 
occasions of temptation to them—temptation to forsake Christ. 
Hence the Writer says in effect: “ But Christ also was tempted 
through the infirmities which He endured on earth—natural 
weariness, disappointment, the feeling of desertion, and so 
- forth—but did not yield to the temptation.” “In all things” 
has occurred in chap. 2: 17 with regard to the perfect similarity 
of nature between our Lord’s humanity and ours; here it occurs 
with regard to the perfect similarity between His human life and 
ours. ‘The perfect tense, “one that hath been tempted”’ (as distin- 
guished from “one who was tempted”), implies that, though not 
tempted now, the result of His having been once tempted remains 
unimpaired, in His perfect power of sympathy for those who are 
still being tempted. Tat y 


“Yet without sin.”—Some interpret the original of these 
words to mean that though Christ suffered all the promptings to 
sin from without which we suffer, yet there was in His case no 
prompting to it from within; in other words, He had no ‘sinful 
nature as we have. But the other meaning seems preferable, as 
simpler, vz. that as He endured all manner of temptation without 
yielding to it and sinning, so may we by His grace and help. 


Ver. 16. “Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto 
the throne of grace.”—The word translated “ draw near” is the 
same as is similarly rendered in chap. 7:25 and 10:22, ‘draw 
nigh” in chap. 10:1, and “come” in chap. 11:6. It is specially 
used by the Ixx. for that access or approach to God, which was the 
exclusive privilege of the priests and Levites. The Hebrew 
Christians are thus shown how immeasurably greater is their 
dignity as Christians than what it would be as Jews. Only the 
High Priest could ever, and he only once a year, draw near even 
to the typical “throne of grace”, which consisted of the golden 
lid of the ark (the “propitiatory”, commonly called in English 
the “mercy seat”) overshadowed by the two cherubim; but now 
that Christ, being King as well as Priest, is seated on the real 
Throne of grace, which rests on the real propitiation for sin which 
He has made, every believer may “‘with boldness” (see note on 3:6) 
| “draw near” to it. | 
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“That we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help 
us in time of need ;” viz. ‘‘merey” for past failures (as in the 
suffrages after the 10 Commandments in the Communion Office), 
and “grace” for present and future tasks and conflicts. Probably 
“to help us in time of need “‘belongs to both. Past sin creates a 
need, for which help is required in the form of timely mercy ; and 
present dangers and difficulties constitute a need, for which help 
is equally required in the shape of timely grace, 
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The Superiority of Christ to Aaron and his descendants. 


DIVISION 1. 
(Cuap. V. 1—10.) 


Christ as High Priest possesses, the characteristics 
of the Aaronte priesthood. 





In the first four verses of this Division it is shown what are 
the characteristics of the Aaronic high priest; and in the other 
six it is shown that Christ has these characteristics, 


Ver. 1, “For eyery high priest, being taken from among 
men,”’—The “for” connects this verse with chap. 4:15; as, if he 
had said, “No wonder that our High Priest is such as He is 
there said to be, for this is the case with all the high priests 
whom we know, viz, those of the Israelitish polity.” They are 
taken, 7. e, chosen, by God indeed, but “from among men”; they 
wear the same human nature as those whom they represent before 
God. See Ex. 28:1. The original of “being taken” suggests 
that every high priest, one after another, is (or was, as we should 
say) so taken, : 


‘Is appointed for men in things pertaining to God.”—The 
same expression has met us in chap. 2: 17. ae 


“That he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins,’*—This 
is not the sole, but it is the chief function of the high priest in 
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_ the Jewish economy; as it is indeed, of all the priests. In them- 
selves, both the words “‘gift” and “‘sacrifice” may be used of any 
kind of offering to God; but when they are brought together as 
here, the “gifts” denote the unbloody offerings (7. e., mainly, those 
called “meal offering” in English R. V.), and the “sacrifices” 
are the animal victims, which were all, whether partially or 
entirely, offered as expiation “for sins’. 


Ver. 2. “Who can bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring.’—This is the first qualification noticed by the Writer as 
necessary for the high priest. In order rightly to offer for his 
fellow men, he must be able to judge their moral and spiritual 
state and needs, calmly and gently. The Greek wlord rendered 
“bear gently” properly means to have one’s feelings under control, 
in contrast with letting them carry one away (which is the proper 
meaning of “passion”) on the one side, and the “apathy”, 2. e. 
crushing one’s feelings, which was the aim of tho Stoics, and is 
still of many Hindus (“bairagi” means, literally, exactly the same). 
Hence, in connection with personal objects, it came to be applied 
to moderating one’s indignation towards them, Judging and _treat- 
ing them calmly and patiently. ‘The ignorant and erring” is a 
twofold description, referring to the state of mind and its issue in 
conduct, of those for whom sacrifices were prescribed. Sce Ley. 
4: 2, 13, 22, 27; 5: 1—4, 15,17. The “ignorance” spoken of is 
not in all cases complete ignorance ; anything short of deliberate 
sin, with the full knowledge of its being sin, seems to be included. 
See Luke 23:34; Acts 3:17;1 Tim. 1:13. In any case, however, 
deliberate, “high-handed’ , sin is excluded from all benefit of the 
sacrifices of the old law, see Num. 15:30,31. Hence we read 
nothing ef sacrifice in connection with David's sin. ) 


“Wor that he himself also is compassed with infirmity”.—The 
Greek word for “is compassed” occurs in Acts 28:20, where St. 
Paul speaks of himself (whether his body, or only his arm or 
wrist) as being surrounded by a chain. So was the high priest 
hemmed in, as it were, on all sides, by human infirmity, from. 
_ which he could not escape, but which gave him a wonderful 
power, if he used it aright, of judging his fellow sinners fairly 
and considerately. 


Ver. 3. “And by reason thereof is bound, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins’.—It is true that infirmity 
does not necessarily lead to sin; and in the case of our High 
Priest it never did; but in the case of the Aaronic high priests 
is actually did. And though their sinfulness really derogated 
from their power of sympathy (see note on chap. 2:18), yet it was 
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a strong proof of their infirmity, which is the chief thought in the 
- Writer’s mind here. That the high priest had to offer for his own 
sins of ignorance is stated in Lev. 4;1—12; and that he was 
“bound” to do so follows from his office. He must be released 
from his own sins before he can release others from theirs. Hence, 
in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement, which are present to 
the Writer’s mind. more or less prominently, throughout the Epistle, 
the high priest had to offer all his own sacrifices first, before 
beginning to offer those-for the people. See Lev. 16:11—15. 


Ver. 4. “And no man taketh the honour unto himself, but 
when he is called of God, even as was Aaron”.—This is the second 
qualification insisted on here. Even if a sinless man could 
presume to appoint himself to such a unique position as that of 
representing his fellow men to God. certainly a sinful one could 
not. King Uzziah was struck with leprosy for presuming to 
perform but one function of the high priesthood (2 Chron 26:16— 
21); and one of Jeroboam’s principal sins was his ordaining priests 
at their own solicitation, not being Levites (2 Chron 13:9). 
God’s call to Aaron is described in full in. Ex. 28 & 29. From 
the time of Herod the Great onwards. and therefore at the time 
when this Epistle was written, the succession to the high-priest- 
hood was indeed arbitrary, and not limited to the line of Aaron ; 
but the Writer goes back, of course, to the divine arrangement. 


Ver. 5. ‘So Christ also glorified not himself to be made a 
high priest.’— In showing how the above-mentioned characteristics 
of the Aaronic high priest are found (with one exception, that 
of having his own sins to offer sacrifice for) also in Christ, the 
Writer begins with the last named, the being not self-appointed, 
but called by God. And it is significant that He is here called, 
not Jesus, but Christ, 2. ¢. the already appointed, nay anointed, 
One. Even He did not take to Himself the High-priesthood 
(which in His case is called “glory”, whereas in the case of the 
Aaronic priests it had been called only an “honour”) till He 
was definitely called by God to it. 


“But he that spake unto him, Thou art my Son, This day have 

I begotten Thee.’—The verb understood in this sentence is, 
ofcourse, “glorified Him.” See note on chap. 1:5 for a comment 

on this quotation. Its use here seems to rest on the thought that 

God’s acknowledgment of our Lord as His Son included all other 

-dignities, that of High Priest included. If God calls Him His 
‘Son, none can pretend that He took the High Priesthood to himself. 


6. ‘As he saith also in another place, Thou arta priest for 


‘ 
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ever After the order of Melchizedek.”—Though - the designation 
“Son” includes “High Priest,” vet there is direct scriptural proot 
also for the Tatton. viz. in ge 110:4. True, Melchizedek is not 
ealled “high priest,” but only “priest” (Gen. 14:18); but his 
utterly unique position as stated in that narrative comes to the 
same thing. It is this position which is probably meant by the 
word “order” in the text; viz. the position of a royal priest, a 


priest upon His throne” (Zech. BYES): 


7. ‘Who in the days of His flesh.”—The Writer now goes 
back to the second characteristic of the Aaronic high priest BE ey 
he had noticed, wiz. the ability to judge calmly and feel gently 
towards sinners on account of his own experience of human in- 


‘firmity; and shows how truly this experience belongs to Christ, 


Though sinless, He had while on earth to obey, to eae obedience, 
to undergo discipline, to pray; and only so could He, having 
become perfect Himeelf, become the sav ing High Priest that He 
ignow. “The days of His flesh” are the time when His human 
nature was in the depressed, imperfect, and mortal condition into 
which man had brought his nature through sin. “Flesh” must here 
be distinguished, on the one hand, from “body”; ; for the perfected 
human body is nowhere (in Scripture) called “flesh; on the 
conirary, itis said (1 Cor. 15:50) that “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” And on the other hand, it must be 
distinguished from that use of the word in many Re 
(e. gr. John 3:6; Rom. 7:18;8:4—9,12,13; Gal. 5:13, 16—19,5 24), 
in which the sinfulness of peu nature, as it is now, is included, 
along with its imperfection and mortality. In both this latter 
sense and that which obtains here, the word includes the immaterial 
as well as the material part of human nature. In the sense which 
it has here, viz. as applying to human nature as damaged by the 
Fall but excluding sin, it oceurs also in John 6: 51—56, 1 Pet 
3:1834:1, and many other places. 


“Having offered up prayers and supplications with strong iy 
ing and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from death”. 
There can be no doubt that the allusion here is to the scene a . 
Gethsemane which the first three Evangelists have so vividly 
pourtrayed ; at which all that is meant by the word “flesh” reach- | 
@d-its acme. Then, if ever, did the mortal weakness which was 
the consequence of our sin assail his human nature. But the 
weakness only led Him to pray (see Luke 22:44), and His pray- 
ing is described here by the same word (“offered up”) as is used 
in the Epistle for His offering up Himself on the cross, His 
prayers in Gethsemane were the beginning of His selfsacrifice 
at Golgotha. Further, they are here deseribed by two words, 
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“prayers and supplications”. The Greek word for the former 
means a petition, a definite request; for the latter, an entreaty for 
help or protection. The former suggests words; the latter, the 
external posture and other signs of humble entreaty (the Greck 
word originally meant an olive branch entwined with wool, 
which was among the ancient Greeks the mark of a suppliant). 
Again, our Lord’s prayers are here said to have been accompanied 
by “strong crying and tears”. Nothing is said of these im the 
narrative we have of the Agony; but the “ prayed more earnestly ” 
of Luke 22:44, as well as the “bloody sweat” recorded in that same 
verse, and the deep distress of mind described in Mark 14:33,34, 
make both strong crying and tears only natural and likely. 
And the prayers were addressed to “Him that was able to save 
Him from death” (“unto Him” is grammatically connected with 
“offered up”). There is an unmistakeable reference here to our 
Lord’s words in Gethsemane: “Abba, Father, all things are 
possible with Thee; remove this cup from me” (Mark 14:36; 
the word “possible” had just been used, in ver. 35,in a different 
sense, wiz. for what is in accordance for the divine will). Yet 
there is a striking difference between the Greek preposition there 
(i. e. in Mark 14:36) translated “from,” and the one here render- 
edin the same way. The former can only mean deliverance 
from an evil impending indeed, but not yet experienced; the 
latter may mean the same (as it does in John 12:27), but com- 
monly it means deliverance from an evil in which one is already 
involved. Hence it is highly probable that the Writer, knowing 
that our Lord’s conditional prayers to be spared the drinking 
of the cup were not literally granted, purposely changed the pre- 
position, so as to show that those prayers were, though not ans- 
wered in the letter, yet answered in their ultimate meaning, viz. 
in His entire deliverance out of death on the first day of the 
week, 


“And having been heard for His godly fear”.—The Greek 
word translated “heard” implies “heard and answered,” as it is 
used also in Matt. 6:7; Luke 1:13; Acts 10:31. The answering 
of the Saviour’s prayers in Gethsemane began even in that Garden; 

‘for the second prayer recorded by St. Matthew implies that some 

relief had already been granted, and the triumphant question in 
Jolin 18:11 implies that the distress had been quite conquered for 
the time. But the Resurrection, no doubt, was the full and 
final answer to those prayers in their deep meaning. And this 
answer is said here to have been due to our Lord’s “godly fear”; 
the “reverence,” as the word is rendered in chap. 12:28, which 
led him to condition those prayers and supplications with “not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt,” “not my will, but Thine, be done.” 


CHAP Dy VERT Meee 14 


_ Ver. 8. “Though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered.”—This is the main statement about 
our Lord, to which the whole seventh verse is preparatory.. And, 
notwithstanding the past participles in that verse (‘having offered 
up” and “having been heard”), it is not meant that the prayers, 
and the answers to them, were all over when the learning 
obedience began; indeed, the answer which | consisted of the 
Resurrection began only when the learning was accomplished. 
But, for the most part, the two went hand in hand; the prayers, 
the cries, the tears, the reverent submission, and the partial 
answers, were all both means and proofs of this learning of 
obedience. Our Lord’s “obedience” to His Father is mentioned 
in Rom. 5:19 as one great act extending through His life, and in 
Phil. 2:8 as specially manifested in His death (see also John 
10:17,18;14:31); here He is said to have “learnt” it. This cannot 
mean that He was ever disobedient; but that, as Luke 2:40 and 
52 show that while He was always like a full vessel, yet as the 
vessel grew it contained more and more, so with regard to His 
obedience. As the opportunities for its exercise increased (and 
they increased rapidly at the close of His life), so it increased 
and strengthened. And these opportunities were furnished by 
“His sufferings.” The Greek words chime together (‘‘emathen,” 
“enathen”’), and hence a Greek proverb, ‘‘mathemata pathemata,”’ 
“sufferings are learnings.” How true this is in the case of us 
sinful men! But no less true was it of the Son of God, whose 
human nature is so real that it needed, as we do, the discipline of 
suffering, This verse proves, if proof were needed, that in this 
Hpistle the title “Son” is applied to Christ in respect to His Deity 
exclusively; for, apart from that, His being “son” would rather 
be a reason for expecting him to be obedient than a reason for 
wonder at His learning obedience; but, being one with the Father 
in His eternal nature, it is indeed a marvel, though a blessed fact, 
that “He learned obedience by the things whieh He suffered.” 





Ver. 9.—And, having been made perfect.”—At last, the 
lesson was fully learnt; the obedience became complete, as 
complete as the experience through which it was learnt. Thus 
our Lord’s moral and spiritual growth in His human nature reach- 
ed its goal, the goal of actually laying down His life as Shepherd 
of the sheep. And it was fitly followed, after the brief interval. 
of disembodiment, by His body rising again glorious, with all its 
former weaknesses and mortality left behind. In both senses, 
then, the inward and the outward, He “‘was made perfect.” See 
Luke 13:32; and compare chap. 2:10. 


“He became unto.all them that obey Him’ the author of 
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eternal salvation.”—The word rendered “author” means a person 
who is “cause” of a thing. Christ is more than the means of 
salvation. True, it springs from the father’s heart and mind ; 
but He has committed its dispensation to the Son (see 1 John 
5:11,12). The latter has, by the discipline He underwent on earth, 
entirely fitted Himself to be the High Priest of humanity. 
“Saved from death’ Himself on account of his godly fear, He 
is able and ready to dispense “eternal salvation,” 2. e. a salvation 
which lasts for ever because it is complete; see Isai: 45:17. 
But, as it was only through “learning obedience” that He 
became “ perfect,’ so it is only to “those who obey Him” 
(though to “all” of them) that He can dispense this salvation. 
See Acts 5:32; Phil. 2:12 (compared with 2:8); 1 Pet. 1:2. 


Ver. 10. “Named of God a High Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek.”—‘‘Named of God” should rather be ‘Addressed 
by God as”: the reference being, ofcourse, to Ps. 110:4, where 
Jehovah swears: “Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” See what was said on verse 6, about the substitu- 
tion of *‘High Priest” for the simple “priest” of the Psalm. And 
there was no need for the Writer to repeat the “‘for ever” of the 
Psalm, because he had just spoken of our High Priest as author 
of ‘eternal salvation.” In these two last verses, 9 and 10, he 
has now shown how Christ, with all the qualifications for high 
priesthood which belong to the Aaronie high priests, has others 
which go infinitely beyond theirs. And so the text has been 
stated, which is expounded in chap. 7. But meanwhile, a practical - 
digression is necessary. 


DIVISION If. 
Caape Vide vil 20; 


Progress in Christian Life necessary to the understanding 
of Christian mysteries. 





Having, for the second time advanced to the statement of 
the super-Aaronic, in fact Melchizedekean character of Christ’s 
High Priesthood, the Writer is reminded of the appalling contrast 
between such a high mystery and the spiritual power of apprehen-_ 
sion of the Hebrew Christians. How can he pursue his theme 
without first urging them to recover lost ground, and then and 
there to advance even beyond their former Christian attainments? 
He therefore, in chap. 5:10—14, tells them plainly of their 
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retrograde condition; in chap. 6:1—8, urges them to advance, 
and presses on them the perils of relapse; in chap. 6:9—12, 
encourages them to perseverance; and in chap. 6:18—20, reminds 
them of God’s sure promise. 


Ver. 11. “Of whom we have many things to say, and hard 
of interpretation, seeing ye are become dull of hearing.”—The 
Greek for “of whom” might as well be translated “of which”; 
but both renderings come to much the same thing here. It 
cannot mean “of Christ” alone, or “of Melchizedek” alone; but 
either “of Melchizedek as type of Christ’, or ‘‘of Christ as typified 
by Melchizedek,” or ‘tof the Melehizdekean High Priesthood of 
Christ.” The difficulty “of interpretation’, t. e. of exposition as 
we should rather say, lay (as the next clause plainly shows) not 
in the Writer, but in the readers The former was hard put to it 
to discover a way of setting the truth before them so that they 
should understand it; for somehow or other, he felt, he must 
expound to them this great truth. The “Hebrews” had ‘become 
dull of hearing,” t. e. they had not always been so. But they had 
ceased to advance in spiritual receptiveness and iutelligence 
(which is what is meant by “hearing” here), and so they had 
retrograded. 


Ver. 12. ‘For when by reason of the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need again that some one teach you the rudiments 
of the first principles of the oracles of God’.—They had been 
Christians so long, that they ought, in the natural course of things, 
2. é. if the laws of the spirituul life had been simply followed, to 
have been well able to teach others by the time this Epistle was 
written. _(“Teachers” does not refer to an office, but to that 
capacity for enlightening others which every Christian ought 
before very long to have and to exercise; see 1 Pet. 3:15. The 
“teachers” in James 3:1 refers to the same thing perverted; 2. e. 
to a fault the very opposite to that of the Hebrews, viz. a disposi- 
tion to begin teaching others before one has learnt sutticient 
oneself.) But so far from the Hebrews having attained this 
degree of progress, they had fallen back into the position of babes 
in Christ, nay of catechumens. They necded a catechist (‘‘some one” 
is sharply ironical, as if he had said ‘“‘you are so ignorant, almost 
any one would do to teach you”), to go over again with them the 
very first elements of Christian teaching. “The oracles of God” 
means in Rom. 3:2 and Acts 7:38 (but. not in 1 Pet, 4:11) the 
O. T. or part of it; here, however, as those spoken of were Jews, 
it more likely means the Gorpel, “spoken at the first through 
the Lord “(chap. 2:3). The “rudiments” corresponds to the 


English phrase “the. A B.C” of.-a subject. Even the “first 
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principles”, the “fundamental” facts and truths as we are 
accustomed to call them, have their A BC as well as their 
comparatively more advanced parts; and even the former had 
been forgotten by these Hebrews. 


‘And are become such as have need of milk, and not of solid 
food.”—*'The Hebrews had through their own neglect become 
young children again.” The ancient Rabbis used to call young 
students “sucklings.’” There is no need to define’ more precisely 
the kinds of teaching which answer respectively to “milk” and | 
“solid food”. Every one knows that teaching, even of the same 
truths, has to be adapted to the various capacities of the learner. 


Ver, 13.—‘For every one that partaketh of milk is without 
experience of the word of righteousness; for he is a babe.’—The 
argument would have been clearer if the sentence had been 
inverted, and run thus: ‘very one who is without experience of 
the word of righteousness” (as you prove yourselves to be) 
‘““nartaketh of milk, for he is babe,” and therefore only milk-like 
elementiry teaching suits him. In any case, the figure and 
the thing figured are wonderfully blended in the verse, and yet 
there is no doubt as to its meaning. The Hebrews had not been 
continuously feeding on “the word of righteousness,” 7. e. the 
teaching of the Christian faith whose keynote is righteousness; 
for if they had been—such is its marvellons adaptability to every 
stage of spiritual growth—they would by this time have grown 
out of infancy, and the same teaching which at first was their 
milk would now have become their solid food. Liuttle by litle, 
they would have “experienced” its wonderfully nutritive power. 


Ver. 14.—“But solid food is for full-grown men.”—There is 
here no word in the original for “men” (as there is in Hph. 4:13), 
2. €. 1t does not mean “men” and not “women”. The word rendered 
“fullgrown”’ literally means “perfect’’; but this word is used, in 
different contexts, with various degrees of absoluteness. Here, 
the context shows that it only means those who, generally speak- 
ing, in stature, in education, and in social status, are no longer 
counted as children but treated as “‘men” or ‘““women’”’. Such, if 
they are in good health, require solid food so as to be able 
rightly to fill their places in the world. Such ought all Christi- 
ans to be, when a reasonable time has elapsed since they became 
_ Christians. See 1 Cor. 14:20. 


“Even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised 
to discern good and evil.”’—Jn this verse, too, the figure and the 
thing figured merge into each other; but in this verse, while the 
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first clause (in its literal sense) speaks only of the figure, this 
second clause speaks of the thing figured (viz. the mature 
Christian), but in terms which recall the figure. “Use” here 
means the “habit’? which has been formed by long acting in a 
certain way. “Senses’’, while literally ofcourse meaning the five. 
outer senses or any of them, means here the moral sense, the 
spiritual instinct which enables a Christian at once to decide 
whether any given teaching will be helpful or the reverse; 
just as an adult, who has lived carefully, can generally tell 
whether food which is set before him will do him good or harm. 
But the spiritual, as well as the bodily, senses require to be 
“exercised,” so that ithe right habit: may be gradually formed. 


Chap. 6. Ver. 1. ‘Wherefore let us cease to speak of the 
first principles of Christ.’—‘‘Wherefore’, i. e. because you are 
spiritually in such an infantile state, and because you must not 
acquiesce tn that state. The original of the following words says 
literally “leaving the word of the beginning of Christ*” ; but the 
above rendering, which is that in the text of R. V., gives the 
meaning excellently. To abandon, ¢. e. to have nothing more to 
do with, the first principles of the Gospel is as far as possible 
from the Writer’s thought; on the contrary, they must be held 
fast throughout, just as the foundation of a building (to employ 
the figure used by the Writer below) must be preserved intact 
while the superstructure ‘is proceeding; but, as the foundation 
must be let alone if the building is to go on, so the “first principles 
of Christ” must be assumed when once they have been thoroughly 
grasped; and further teaching based upon them. 


“And press on unto perfection,” 7. ¢., unto full growth, this 
word being the noun formed from the adjective in chap. o:14, 
The Greek word translated “press on” literally means “‘let our- 
selves be carried on,” as in Acts 27:15,17. It implies that the 
power to carry us on is present; all that is wanted is for us to 
yield ourselves to it. See also 2 Pet. 1:21.. And the tense of 
the Greek verb implies that the pressing on must be continuous. 
It has been doubted whether the Writer, in using these verbs in 
the first person plural, is associating himself with the readers 
(as, e. gr.in chap. 2:1), intending the exhortation for them; or 
whether he is stating his resolve as to what he will do in his 
teaching in this Hpistle. But the two come practically to the 
same thing. The readers’ progress in spiritual capacity, and 
the Writer’s advance in the subject matter of his teaching, are 
both conditions and consequences of each other. 





* Nore.—Literally ‘the Christ” ; which seems to show that the proofs of the 
Messiahship of Jesus are what was principally in the Writer's mind, 
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“Not laying again a foundation’.—The “foundation” which 
they were not to“lay again”, but build upon, consists of six 
parts, enumerated here in three pairs. The first pair consists of 
of the two fundamental inward acts of a Christian, repentance 
and faith (see Acts 20:21); the second of the two individual 
Church ceremonies which can never be repeated, baptism and 
confirmation ; the third of the final goal of human life, resurrec- 
tion and judgment. But while the first pair is spoken of in 
itself, it is not the other two pairs themselves which are here 
mentioned as forming part of the “foundation,” but the “teaching” 
about them. In other words (1) repentance and faith are here 
treated as the initial acts of the Christian life, which (in this sense) 
cannot be repeated, but should be made the foundation for 
spiritual development; (2) the same thing might have been said 
about baptism and confirmation, but the Writer prefers to think 
here of the teaching about, and preparatory to, them which the 
Hebrews had received; and (3) resurrection and judgment are 
still future things, and therefore could not themselves, though the 
teaching about them could well, be made a foundation on which 
other teaching should rest. 


“Of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God.’— 
“The former gives the negative, the latter the positive, side of the 
Christian mind. The old must be abandoned, the new grasped.’ 
“Dead works”—a phrase found only here and in chap. 9:14—are 
works which have no principle of vitality in them, because they 
are not “wrought in God” (John. 3:21), the One Source of Life. 
See also John 15:4—6. While the old Dispensation was in 
force, the ceremonial works prescribed in the Mosaic law had a 
sort of provisional vitality belonging to them; but now. it was 
withdrawn from them. And so, not only ceremonial but also 
moral works whose motive power is not faith in and love to God 
are lifeless. They have an outside appearance, but no reality in 
God’s sight. See Rev. 3:1,2, and Article 13. Such works, then, 
as well as works in themselves evil, have to be repented of. One’s 
idea of them has to be entirely changed ; one’s trust in them has 
to be entirely abandoned. And instead thereof must come “faith 
toward God,” faith (as the Greek implies) directed to and placed 
upon God, 7. e. the faith which looks to, and rests on, Him alone 
for forgiveness, grace, and glory. Yet all this, absolutely essential 
as it is, is not to be harked back to again and again, to the 
neglect of further, deeper teaching in the Christian life. 


Ver. 2, “Of the teaching of baptisms.”—The plural (“‘bap- 
tisms”) strikes us at first as strange; but when we recollect (1) 
how full the Mosaic law was, and how much fuller the traditional 
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rules had become, of washings (e. gr. Ex. 30: 17—21 ; Lev. 
11:39,40;14:8;15 throughout; Mark 7:4; Heb. 9:10) of persons 
and things, and (2) that, independently of law and tradition, the 
baptism of proselytes had comparatively recently been introduced, 
and John the Baptist had baptized the Jews themselves,—we can 
easily see how necessary it was to teach Jewish candidates for 
Christian baptism the essential difference between it and all other 
baptisms or washings. See, specially, Luke 3:16; Acts 19:1—7. 


“And of laying on of hands.”—This ceremony has been, at 
least since the time of Moses (Num. 27:18,23) the sign of conferr- 
ing some grace, power, or blessing on the person’ on whose head 
the hands are laid. Our Lord frequently employed it in His 
miracles of healing; He prescribed itin Mark 16:18 to those 
who should heal in his name; and Acts 28: 8 tells us that St. 
Paul did so use it. Our Lord employed it also inthe case of the 
infants brought for His blessing (Matt. 19:143,15). With the 
exception of the cases of bodily healing just alluded to, its use in 
the Christian Church, as mentioned in the New Testament, is 
confined to (1) the outward means through which the special, 
Pentecostal, gift of the Holy Ghost was bestowed, see Acts. 8 : 
14—19; 19:6; (2) that accompanying the setting persons apart 
for a special work, see Acts 13:3; (3) that by which persons were 
admitted into an office in the Church, viz. of the seven commonly 
called Deacons in Acts 6:6; and of Presbyters in 1 Tim. 4:14;5:22; 
2 Tim. 1:6. In the passage before us, we may be practically 
certain that the allusion is to the bestowal of the Pentecostal gift 
of the Spirit on individual Christians after their baptism, which 
we know by the name of ‘‘Confirmation.” The reasons for this 
conclusion are, first, that the teaching about the meaning and 
value of what we call Confirmation would most naturally be 
closely associated with the teaching on Baptism ; and secondly, 
that as Ordination, and the setting apart fora particular work, 
directly affect only a very small part of any Christian community, 
it is not likely that teaching on these subjects would constitute 
part of the “foundation” of Christian doctrine. If this reasoning 
be sound, it follows that this clause is of vast importance for * 
proving the antiquity, nay the apostolic origin, of the rite of 
Confirmation. The passages in Acts 8 and 19 are very important 
so far as they go‘ but they cannot prove that it was general 
in the Christian Church, as they refer only to particular cases. 
At the same time, it is by no means an accident that the same 
sign is used at Confirmation and at Ordination. It shows that 
Confirmation may rightly be regarded as a kind of lay ordination; 
a setting apart of a Christian man or woman to the universal 
Christian priesthood (1 Pet. 2:9), for definite, though not exclu- 
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sive, work for God in the Church, and a means whereby the grace, 
power, and blessing needed for that work is conveyed to all those 
who seek it in faith, . 


‘And of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” — 
‘Resurrection of the dead’ and ‘Resurrection from the dead” 
are two phrases which do not bear the same meaning. The 
former expresses the fact that all men will rise from the dead; 
the latter refers either to the past resurrection of Christ, or to 
the future resurrection of the saints as distinguished from the 
general resurrection (see Luke 20:35; Phil. 3:11). In this place 
it is the former, the most general truth, which the Jews also at 
this time acknowledged (see Acts 24:15). ‘Hternal judgment’” 
means the final judgment of all men, the consequences of which 
will be eternal. 


Ver. 3. “And this will we do, if God permit.”—The first 
clause expresses the Writer’s determination to proceed with the 
deeper teaching which he has in view; the second implies much 
more than the ordinary reference to God’s will in connection with 
every purpose (as in James 4:15); it implies that there was a 
real danger that the Hebrews would soom have sunk too deep: 
in spiritual lethargy to be able to comprehend the deeper teaching. 
This meaning seems proved by the following “for”. 


Ver. 4. ‘For as touching those.”—In the original the word 
for “impossible,” which in the English has been transposed to 
ver. 6, stands conspicuously first in this long sentence. Itis the 
downright impossibility in the nature of things, when spiritual 
experience has gone beyond a certain point, and is followed by 
rejection which reaches beyond a certain degree of guilt, to restore 
that experience and cancel that rejection, that made the Writer 
add above, “If God permit.” And the ground of this impossibility 
is that, when a real beginning in spiritual life has been made, it 
cannot be repeated. At the same time (see below) the Writer 
does not seem to assert this impossibility of God’s renewing grace 
- (that question he does not appear to touch), but he does assert it 
positively of human action, and therefore of his own. The 
spiritual experience, the rejection whereof is (as far as human 
power goes) fatal to the possibility of repentance, is in this sen- 
tence classified under five heads, which have been variously grouped 
hy commentators; but perhaps tt will be simplest to follow the. 
Hinglish R. V., and to treat all five as co-ordinate with each other. 


“Who were once enlightened.”—From the time of Justin 
Martyr this expression was applied to baptism, the outward sign, 
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and in some cases the actual means, of that enlightenment of the 
spirit by the reception of the Gospel (see 2 Vor. 4:6; Eph. 5:8; 
Col. 1:12;1 Thess. 5:5), which is an experience that never can, 
in its fulness, be repeated (‘“‘once” means “once for all’). Still, 
there is no reason to think that there is any allusion to baptism 
here; though this whole passage does state the principle, on which 
the Church has always, as if by instinct, held that Christian bap- 
tism can never be repeated. 


“And tasted of the heavenly gift.”’—This “gift” is in Scrip- 
ture very variously explained, but perhaps it is safest to say that 
it means spiritual hfe in general. See John 4:10, where the same 
Greek word occurs; so also Rom. 5:15,17; 2 Cor. 9:15. The 
Greek word, while by its derivation meaning simply a gift, is 
used specially for a free gift, a present. Here it is called 
“heavenly”, in the same latitude of meaning as the Christian 
calling is called ‘“‘heavenly” in chap. 3:1. And to “taste” 
of it means to have a real and conscious enjoyment of it; while 
the use of the genitive “of it” implies that it is only a taste, though 
a real taste, that can be had here. 


‘And were made partakers of the Holy Ghost.”—Here, 
asin chap. 2:4 (see Note there), there is no article in the Greek 
before “Holy Ghost” ; hetice, as we should have expected indeed 
from the use of the phrase “partakers of”, it is not the Holy 
Spirit as a Person who is here mentioned, butasa gift, an influence, 
an operation. Of this, the persons supposed here “were made 
partakers,” viz. by divine grace. It is not simply that they par- 
took; they were brought into such a state that they could be 
regarded as partakers. 


Ver. 5. “And tasted the good word of God.”—The Greek for 
‘“‘word” here is the same as in chap. 1:3, and properly means 
a definite utterance; see also John 6:68; Rom. 10:8; Eph. 5:26, 
where it occurs also. And the Greek for “‘good” here means not 
so much moral goodness in itself, as in respect of its beauty, 
nobility, grandeur. And in the original, this word comes first 
in the clause after “and”, implying by this emphatic position that 
it is this quality in God's revelation which the persons supposed 
have tasted. Lastly, in this clause the object of “tasted” is not 
in the genitive but in the accusative case; showing that the idea is 

that they have had conscious enjoyment of God’s word as a whole. 


“And the powers of the age to come.”—Here also, the object 
is in the accusative. Itis the powers themselves, as such, not an 
effluence from them, which the persons spoken of have enjoyed. 
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The expression, “the age to come,” resembles that in chap. 2:5, 
and we need not repeat here what was said there in explanation 
of it. But there are two differences; one is that the eternal order 
of things is there regarded as a sphere, a world, an empire, whereas 
here it is looked at from the point of view of time, as the order 
which is to sweezed the present. The other difference (not expres- 
sible in an Hnglish translation) is that there it is (literally) “the 
world, the coming one”, 7. e. its distinct individuality is in view ; 
whereas here there are (in Greek) no articles, showing that the 
character of the age is dwelt on. Of such a coming age, then, the 
persons alluded to have felt, have experienced, “powers” (again 
without the article in Greek); spiritual forees which issue from 
the future age which is.no longer altogether future to a Christian, 
for he has already felt them. They have come into contact with 
him; yea, they have descended into his soul, and more or less 
really wrought there.. 





Ver. 6. “And then fell away.”—The English is the same 
as in Acts 1:25, of Judas Iscariot ; and the meaning is much the 
same. Only there the Greek word literally means to go aside from 
the right way, whereas here it means to fall down out of the 
right way. 


“Tt is impossible to renew them again unto repentance.”—Of 
this impossibility we have already spoken in Note on ver. 4. 
Strictly speaking, the word “renew” includes the meaning of 
“again”; but as in English, so also in Greek, to ‘renew’ simply 
means to “make new’, and it is so used in Rom. 12:2;2 Cor. 4: 
16; Col. 3:10; Tit. 3:5. Hence here, where the impossibility of 
repeating this process is in question, the word “again” has to be 
added. ‘‘Repentance” is the first part of the ‘‘foundation” which 
is not to be again laid (ver. 1); and in fact, not indeed in the feeble 
sense of sorrow for the past, but in the full sense of the Greek 
word, viz. a complete change of mind, it cannot be repeated. It 
is, ofcourse, possible with God to restore one who has lost this to 
a state of mind corresponding to it; but the freshness of the 
beginning can never be restored. Spiritual life cannot have more 
than one beginning. 


“Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh.” — 
This and the next clause tell the causes of the impossibility above 
mentioned. Such persons continue in a state of deadly hostility 
to Christ (‘‘they crucify”, “and put Him”; not “they have cruci- 
fied”, ‘cand have put Him’’), who is called here “the Son of God”, to 
indicate the greatness of their offence against Him. As far as in 
them lies, they repeat the sin of the Jews who literally delivered 
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Him over to crucifixion; and if He was to appear again in the 
flesh, they would actually repeat that awful sin. But, as they 
cannot actually do this, they do it “to themselves”, ¢. e. to their 
own condemnation; as in Rom. 13:2; Matt. 23:31. 


_ “And put Him to an open shame.”—The Greek verb is the 
same as that in Num. 25:4, where Moses is commanded to “hang 
up all the chiefs of the people unto the Lord before the sun”, 
which was indeed puting them to an open shame. It occurs 
again in Matt. 1:19, where Joseph is said to have been unwilling 
to make the Blessed Virgin ‘“‘a public example”. Crucifixion was 
necessarily putting a person to an open shame; but the persons 
here spoken of not only do the Lord a deadly wrong by crucifying 

Him again in their hearts, but by their apostasy make Him a 
laughing-stock in the world, 





Ver. 7.—‘‘For the land which hath drunk the rain which 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs mect for them for 
whose sake it is also tilled, receiveth bleseing from God’’.—The 
“for” introduces, not strictly a proof, but (as so commonly in 
India, and that from ancient times) an illustration; and a very 
apt illustration it is, familiar to usin the Parable of the Sower, 
and more or less in all literature. Man’s heart is compared to 
the soil; good werks are like useful creps, evil works are like 
weeds; and the good influences from without, necessary to enable 
the heart to produce the good works, are compared to the water 
of rain or of irrigation. Here, as in Palestine (see Deut. 11:10— 
12, where the same word ‘‘drinketh” occurs) fertility depends 
solely on rain; human influences for good are out of view, and 
only the “heavenly gift’? is alluded to. That heavenly gift 
comes, not once nor twice, but “many times’ in the course of 
a Christian’s earthly life (like the frequent sbowers during the 
Indian rainy season); and the Christian is here supposed to 
appropriate it, to “drink it in”, each time it comes. But all 
depends on how he then uses it. If, like good soil, he uses it to 
“bring forth herbs meet for them for whose sake it is also tilled,” 
2. e. the “fruits of the Spirit’ (Gal. 5:22,23) which are ‘unto the 
glory and praise of God” (Phil, i. 11)—compare our Lord’s parable 
of the Vineyard, Mark 12:1-9—+then he, like such soil, receives 
further blessing from God. A remarkable il!ustration of this 
important truth, though it brings out the value of human labour 
rather than that of natural fertility, is to be found at Port Said; 
which was perfectly rainloss till Europeans first settled there to 
dig the Suez Canal; but as their cultivation of the ground increases 
year by yeur, so does the rainfall, 
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Ver. 8.—“But if it beareth thorns and thistles, itis rejected, 
and nigh unto a curse,’—Tbatis, if land, ajter “drinking the 
rain,” neglects to put it to good use, producing worse than 
useless vegetation, if is treated as a barren and worthless land. 
But the words employed show clearly that persons are in the 
Writer’s mind more than lands. The word rendered “rejected” 
occurs besides, in the N. T., only in 1 Cor. 9:27 and 2 Cor. 13: 
5-7, where it is app'ied to persons, and in the latter passage 
translated “reprobate.” See also Jer. 6:30. Again, in “nigh 
unto a curse’ what a solemn warning lay for the Hebrew 
Christians! He does not say ‘cursed’, though Gen. 3:17, 18 
. must have tempted him to do so; but the danger was very 
imminent. 


“Whose end is to be burned.”—There may be an allusion 
to the practice of cleansing land by burning off the useless 
growth upon it (compare 2 Sam. 23:6,7); but perhaps the Writer 
was rather thinking of the reduction of certain portions of the 
earth’s surface to barrenness by volcanic action; compare Deut. 
29:23. In any case, for the application to human beings.compare 
Isai. 27:11; Ezek. 15; John 15:6. 


Ver. 9.—But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, 
and things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak.’’— 
‘There is a stress here on ‘you’, as if the Writer would plaicly 
separate his readers from the apostates of whom he had just 
been writing. The Hebrews were in imminent peril of apostasy; 
but they were not apostates. And the word “we are persuaded,” 
az in Rom. 8:38;15:14, implies that he has come to this conclasion 
after some misgiving, indeed, but that now he can confidently 
hold it. The address “beloved” occurs here only in this Hpistle; 
it seems to express the warmth of affection with which he now 
contemplates the fact that his readers are, at present, safe. 
‘Better things” is; literally, “the better things”; in other words, 
there are only two kinds of conclusion which he could have 
formed respecting them, the better and the worse; and he 
rejoices to have been able to form the better. These better things 
are further described as “things that accompany salvation”, 2. e. 
things with which salvation (viz. jinal salvation, which is the 
ordinary meaning of the word, see Note on chap. 1:14) is so 
closely connected that it may be expected to follow on them. 


Ver. 10.—‘‘Fer God is not unrighteous to forget your work”’.— 
The Writer does not say “works”, which might have been taken 
to imply an unchristian doctrine of Merit, as if each individual 
work were accompanied bv a certain amount of merit or demerit, 
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an idea which lies at the root of both Hinduism and Islam,— 
but “work,” 2 ¢. tke life-work as a whole, the expression of 
personal character, and of the attitude of the soul towards God: 
See Rom. 2:7; Gal. 6:4;1 Thess. 1:3. Such “work” is, in a 
Christian, the result of God’s own working within him; and this 
God cannot forget, but must reward it with deeper workings of 
His own grace, like more rain coming on the soil which uses well 
what has already come, Hlse He would be “unjust’’, 2. ¢, leading 
one, by His own gracious working which one has accepted, to 
expect what He would afterwards fail to grant; which is impossi- 
ble with God. 


“And the love which ye have showed towards His name.” — 
“God is love”; and therefore His working in their hearts could 
not but show itself in their reflex love to Him: And God’s Name 
is God Himself as revealed; and now these Hebrews knew and 
loved Him as revealed ia Christ. 


“In that ye ministered to the saints, and still do minister”.— 
Their love, being to God in Christ, necessarily manifested itself 
in works of love towards their brethren in Christ. The Writer 
recurs to this subject in chap. 10:32—-34. The tense of the verb 
in Greek seems to point to some occasion in the past, well known 
to the Writer and the readers. But it was not wholly in the 
past ; the same practical Christian love was still manifested when 
this Epistle was writen. : 


Ver. 11. “And we desire that each one of you may shew 
the same diligence unto the fulness of hope even unto the 
end.”’—The connection with the preceding les mainly in the 
word “‘hope.” The Hebrews had shown, and were showing, love; 
but love alone is not sufficient; or rather, it cannot be maintained, 
because the activities of love tend increasingly to become a mere 
formal routine, unless sustained by hope—that Christian’ grace of 
hope, which leads one to rest calmly on the blessed future which: 
God has promised. Towards this hope, then, in its fulness, 2. e. 
its full development, the Writer would have the Hebrews strive 
as earnestly as they were already earnest in their Christian minist- 
ries of love. And this not at the present time only, but “unto 
the end” of their time of trial, to be ended either by death, or by 
the Lord’s coming. See chap. 3:6,14. This then, is the object 
of the Writer’s longing desire (the original word is much stronger 
than “wish”); and the: affection which he thus evidences is still 
further displayed by his desiring it, not only for the community 
as a whole, but for each individual member of it. | 
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Ver.12. “That ye be not sluggish, but imitators of them. 


_who through faith and patience inherit the promises.”—It was 
not hope only in which the Hebrews were deficient, and for the 
fulness of which they must strive. It was also faith, and its 
accompaniment patience. There are two Greek words translated 
“patience” in the N. T. One means the bearing of trials as 
burdens which weigh upon the mind. The other, which occurs 


here, is more properly “long-suffering,” i. e, it signifies the en-. 


durance of protracted trials, the clinging to a hope long deferred. 
And this is just what the Hebrews most needed in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. But the Writer does not 
directly exhort them to faith and patience; he exhorts them to 
be imitators of those former saints of God who were models of 


faith and patience, and on that account were already, when the. 


Epistle was written. inheriting, 7. e. enjoying the fulfilment to 
themselves of, God’s promises made to His people of old. These 
promises all culminated in the promise of salvation through 
Christ, and of that salvation the saints of the Old Dispensation 
became partakers, along with those of the New, on the entrance 


of Christ into heaven ; see chap. 11:40. But in order to imitate 


them in faith and patience, and to inherit the promises along 
with them, the Hebrew Christians must beware of “becoming 
sluggish.” For the Greek implies that they were not, at the 
time this Hpistle was written, altogether sluggish (though in 
“hearing”, 2. e. understanding Christian truth, they had become 
sluggish, see chap. 5:11); indeed, their active love disproved this; 
but they were in great danger of becoming so altogether. | 


Ver. 13. ‘For when God made promise to Abraham.”— 


Among all those “who through faith and patience,” exhibited in. 


their lives on earth, were at the date of this Epistle “inheriting 
the promises,” and among all the promises made to them, the 
Writer singles out Abraham and the promise made to him. And 
he does so because Abraham, as the ‘father of the faithful,” 
preceded the Mosaic economy. See Gal. 3:16—18. The Law came 
in as a parenthesis; the real connexion of Christians is with the 
promise to Abraham before the law. Moreover, God’s promise to 
Abraham was one of the few of which we are told that He 
confirmed it with an oath; and, on the other side, few saints have 


had such a long waiting-time, before the promise was fulfilled, ’ 


as Abraham. 


“Since He could swear by none greater, He sware by Him- 
self.”—The main point, of course, is the fact of God swearing 
at all to Abraham; which was after his mere promise, and requir- 


ed by the long delay in the fulfilment of the latter. «Thus the 


“~ 
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Writer encourages the Hebrews to “faith and patience,” because 
(as he will presently show) God’s promise in Christ is also with 
an oath. But it was also important that he should call attention 
to the fact, that God swears by no created thing, but by Himself, 
the Greatest of all. Hence God’s oath is absolutely reliable. 
It was the foundation of all faith and hope before Christ (see 
Ps. 105:9; Luke 1:73); and the oath which Christians. rest on is 
but an amplification and specialisation of it. 


Ver. 14. “Saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee,”—This is part of the promise 
‘made to Abraham after he had proved his faith in and love to 
God by offering up Isaac on the altar. The repetition of each 
verb, according to a Hebrew idiom, only increases the assurance, 
that the Promiser will fulfil the promise. This promise was, in 
its first literal meaning, only of outward prosperity, and multi- 
plication of natural posterity ; but the readers of the Epistle, as 
Christians, would acknowledge the spiritual, Messianic fulfilment 
also (see Rom. 4:13;Gal. 3:7,29). 


Ver. 15. ‘And thus, having patiently endured, he obtained 
the promise.”—The comma after “thus” is (in English) important; 
the sentence does not mean “and having thus patiently endured,” 
but “and thus,” viz. “having obtained. and believed, God’s promise 
thus abundantly confirmed, he was enabled patiently to endure, 
and so at last he obtained the promise,” 7. e. the thiag which had 
been promised him. Abraham had already, before he offered up 
Isaac. with one sad interval of mistrust and impatience (see Gen. 
16:1—17:1), patiently endured God’s delay in fulfilling His 
promise. But this verse shows that his time of probation was — 
not over, Still he had to: waitfor the fulfilment of the above- 
‘quoted promise. It began to be fulfilled before his death, see 
Gen. 25:1—4. It was much more fulfilled when the Israelites 
became.a great and prosperous nation. It was completely fulfilled 
when Christ came, and through Him the Catholic Church came 
into existence. Thus Abraham,.in successive degrees, “obtained 
the promise.” 


Ver. 16. “For man swear by the greater ;andinevery dispute 
of theirs the oath is final. for confirmation.”—This verse 
is. parenthetical, and preparatory to the following pastage. Partly, 
it implies the reason why, God swace to Abraham ait all, 
viz. that as an oath is commonly accepted among men as 
confirming a promise and thus settling a dispute, there- 
fore God sware, condescending to human infirmity. Partly, 
it. gives the reason for the remark in ver. 13, that because God 
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could swear by no greater He sware by Himsclf. Men swear by 
some power which they think able to punish them if they perjure 
themselves. In God’s case there can, ofcourse, be no thought of 
this kind, and therefore no intrinsic need for an oath; the need 
lies simply in human infirmity ; but this infirmity requires that 
the oath be made as binding as possible ;z.e., in God’s case, by 
Himself ; so that God himself became the guarantor of His own 
promise. | 


Ver. 17. ‘Wherein God, being minded to show more 
abundantly unto the heirs of the promise the immutability of His 
counsel, interposed with an oath’.—‘* Wherein” means “in this 
way. of acting so as to remove all doubt in minds of others;”’ 
in other. words, ‘“‘God’s object, and man’s usual object, in 
taking an oath being so far the same.” ‘ More abundantly” 
means ‘more abundantly than would have been possible 
by His bare word”, even though God’s bare word is, 
ofcourse, in itself enough; as a Christian’s ought to be, see 
Matt.5: 37. “The heirs of the promise” includes all for whom 
the promise above-quoted was, in various degrees of fulness of 
meaning, given; but specially refers to Christians, the heirs of 
it in its fullest meaning. God’s “counsel” is His purpose to 
gather for Himself a Church (an “ ekklesia’, a body “called out’) 
out of all nations through the Seed of Abraham (see Acts 3: 25, 
26), and to bestow on it His richest blessing through Him (see 
Eph. 1:3). And that this His counsel is immutable, His oath 
to Abraham is our standing guarantee. In saying that God 
“interposed with an oath’’, the writer represents God as coming, 
so to speak, between Himself and Abraham ; for in swearing by 
Himself, He treated Himself as being, for the purpose in hand, a 
superior power. This thought of God’s acting in a_ double 
capacity, in His aets of graee to men, comes out in Hezekiah’s 
prayer in Is. 38:14, “OQ LORD, Lam oppressed, be Thou my 
surety” ; and in several passages in Job, see 16: 21(R. V.) 51723. 


Ver. 18. “That by two immutable things, in which it is. 
impossible for God to lie’.—The two things are, of course, His 
promise and His oath. Both are. in themselves, as being His, 
equally sure. It is as impossible for Him to break His bare word 
as.it is for Him to break His oath. The addition of the latter is 
only for our sakes. The “impossibility” of God’s lying, veferred 
to here andin 2 Tim. 2:13; Tit. 1:2,like the inability which 
our Lord attributes to Himself. in John 5: 19, 30, involves. no 
limitation of the divine Omnipotence rightly understood. St. 
Augustin’s remark, though on a somewhat different subject, “is 
worth quoting in this place: ‘‘God_ is rightly called Almighty, 
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though He can neither die nor be deceived. For He is called 
Almighty because He does what He will, not because He suffers 
what He does not will; indeed, if He suffered what He did not 
will, He could by no means be Almighty. Hence, the very reason 
of His inability to do certain things is, that He is almighty”. 


“We may have a strong encouragement, who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us.’—The “hope” must 
be “the hope of eternal life” (see Tit. 1:2 and the collect for the 
2nd Sunday in Advent), with all that is included in eternal life. 
This hope becomes the blessed possession of Christians from the 
moment they truly believe in Christ, so that St. Paul can say 
_ “we were saved by hope” (Rom. 8:24), as truly as by faith. But 
the word “hope” is used, not only for a state of mind, but also for 
its object; and the two, as in this passage, blend together. Here, 
it is treated as objective, “the hope set before us’, literally “which 
lies before us’, the prize of victory visible throughout the conflict 
to nerve us in it. But ‘again, it is by subjective hope that we 
“lay hold of” this object of hope ; we cling to it, and will not 
let it go (see Note on chap. 4:14). And again, it was in order 
to gain this subjective hope, and thereby cling to its blessed 
object, that we “fled for refuge” (the original refers to one point 
of time in each person’s case, viz. the time of his first believing 
_in Christ). The allusion, which the Hebrews could well under- 
stand, is doubtless to the “cities of refuge” (see Num. 35:9—34); 
and therefore there was no need further to define the refuge. 
We Christians then, who once fled to that Refuge, have no reason 
for despair, or slackness in the conflict. We have God’s promise, 
nay His oath, to encourage us. And this encouragement is 
“strong” indeed, as strong as the divine oath. No fear of His 
forsaking us, if we do not forsake him. 


Ver. 19. “Which we have as an anchor of the soul, a hope 
both sure and stedfast and entering into that which is within the 
veil.”—Here again “hope” is treated as subjective ; as “entering 
into that which is within the veil,” where its object is, safely 
kept though invisible as yet except to hope. This truth is illustrat- 
ed by the familiar figure of the Anchor ; which however does not 
eccur elsewhere in Scripture. But it became very common 
among the early Christians ; in their epitaphs, and as a-device on 
their rings. It is the mariner’s part to keep the anchor firmly 
attached by a cable to his ship ; it is the Christian’s part. to. hold 
his hope in Christ fast, and not let it go in any circumstances. But 
the mariner cannot see the ground into which the anchor enters; 
that is hidden from. him by a depth of water; yet in that solid 
ground rests -his .whole .security.. So, the Christian cannot see 
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what is within the veil, yet his hope entersin there; and as 
long as he holds fast his hope, he is absolutely secure. “Sure 
and stedfast”’ probably refer grammatically to “anchor”; yet they 
are chosen as those attributes of ‘‘hope’? which the anchor best 
illustrates. ‘Sure’ means what will not give way because the 
ground which it enters into gives way; the anchor will not ‘‘drag’’, 
as the nautical expression is, ‘“Stedfast’’ means that the anchor 
itself is strong and will not break. But a Christian may say. 
“That is just what I cannot be sure of regarding my hope.” The 
answer is that, strictly speaking, to carry out the illustration, 
the “anchor” is neither exactly the objective hope, nor exactly the 
subjective hope. It partakes of the nature of both. The simply 
objective hope is the ground into which the anchor is cast; the 
merely subjective hope is the cable which attaches the ship to the 
anchor. The anchor partakes of the nature of the latter in that 
it must be thrown out by the mariners; but also of the nature of 
the former, in that it won’t give way. 


In the last words of this verse the figure is changed; or 
rather, it is entirely reversed. The language becomes typical 
rather than figurative. While we are thinking of the anchor 
holding us on to the unseen ground below, we suddenly find our- 
selves transplanted in thought to the unseen region above, beyond 
the material heavens as the ground is beneath the waters. There, 
in the heaven beyond the heavens. (see chap. 4: 14), the anchor 
of our hope is fixed, and holds fast. But, according to the plan 
of the whole Epistle, heaven is described in terms of the earthly 
sanctuary of Israel. The Greek word here rendered “veil” 
properly belongs to what is called in chap. 9. 3 ‘“‘ the second veil”, 
2.e. the curtain which separated the less holy from the “ most 
holy” place of the Tabernacle, the typical innermost dwelling- 
place of God. In the antitype of this, wz. ‘* heaven itself”, as it 
is called in chap. 9:24, our hope is securely fixed. That sanc- 
tuary is ground which will never let the anchor drag; nor will 
the anchor which is fixed there break with the severest strain © 
which may be put upon it. It only remains that we do not let 
it go. Why it is so secure, is now stated in the next verse. 


Ver. 20. ‘ Whither as:a forerunner Jesus entered for us”.— 
There is nothing in the place wherein our hope enters, to make 
the latter so secure; on the contrary, the very purity of that 
place, its being so filled with the divine Presence, would rather 
tell the other way. But we have a Person there, “Jesus”, the 
antitype of the ase Priest on the Day of Atonement. The latter 
entered into the ‘ holy of holies” ‘for’, 7. e, in behalf of, Israel, 
as their representative ; and it is because ‘ Jesus entered for us”. 
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into the antitypical holy of holies, that our hope, too, can firmly 
anchor there. But it is hope, and not merely faith; for itis “as 
forerunner” that Jesus entered there for us. This is an essen- 
tial difference between the type and the antitype. The High 
Priest was Israel’s representative in the most holy place, but not 
its forerunner ; no other Israelite could ever hope to enter there ; 
only his faith could be fixed there, but not his hope. But Christ 
entered the ‘“ Father’s house’ to “prepare a place for” us also ; 
“‘that where He is, thither we might also ascend, and reign with 
Him in glory” (Prop. Pref. for Ascension Day). 


“ Having become a High Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.”—Thus the Writer, after thislong digression necess- 
itated by the inability of his readers to enter into such deep 
teaching, returns to the theme from which he broke off in chap. 
5:10. But here he lays stress on a feature which he had not 
mentioned before in connection with this quotation (chap. 5: 6 
-and 10), and only once before in another connection (chap. 2: 17), 
viz. that Christ became a High Priest after the higher order of 
Melchizedek, as “ priest upon His throne”, only from his Ascen- 
sion. But the same general thought is conveyed in chap. 5: 9, 
“He became the author’, &e. Iu the original here, ‘for ever” 
comes last. “Last not least”, we may truly say ; for nothing 
more differentiates our Lord’s heavenly High Priesthood from 
all its types than its everlastingness. 





DIVISION Ill. 
(Cuap. VII.) 


Christ as High-Priest possesses more than the characteristics of the 
Aaronic priesthood, viz. those of Melchizedek. 


Twice already, viz. in chap, 5: 10 and in chap. 6: 20, the 
writer has led his readers up to the great theme of the Melchize- 
dekean character of our Lord’s High Priesthood. But now he 
lets himself be diverted from it no more, He has prepared the 
way for a full discussion of it by the warnings and encourage- 
ments needed by the Hebrews in entering on so profound a theme ; 
and so now he feels he can freely enter upon it. This division 
consists of two sections, viz. verses 1—25, in which he shows how 
Christ is a priest after the order of Melchizedek; and verses 26— 
28, in which he shows that this Priest after the order of Melchi- 
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zedek is also High Priest. The Old Testament speaks of Melchi- 
zedek only as “priest”; and hence he was only partially able to 
typify Christ ; who thus combines in his own person both those 
points in which Melchizedek was superior to Aaron, and also those 
in which Aaron was superior to Melchizedek. | 


The first section contains three subjects, viz. the characteristics 
of Melchizedek, verses 1—3; his relation to the Levitical priest- 
hood, verses 4—10 ; a comparison of the latter with the priesthood 
of Christ, verses 11—25. 


Ver. 1. “ For this Melchizedek.”—The force of the particle 
“for” will be evident, if we look on to the verb of which “ this 
Melchizedek” is subject, viz. “abideth a priest continually”, ver. 3. 
The Writer had in chap. 6: 20 spoken of Christ as “‘ High Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek”; and here he substantiates 
that statement by showing that even his type, Melchizedek, had 
in a sense, and toa degree, an endless priesthood. 


‘King of Salem”.—TFor this and the other details mentioned 
in the first three verses of this chapter, compare Gen. 14:18-20. 
The Jews of our Lord’s time identified this Salem with the place 
afterwards called Jerusalem ; and so, indeed, had the author of 
Ps..76: 2 long before that time. Others identify it with the 
Salem mentioned in John 3: 23. But this question has no bearing 
at all on this writer’s argument. 


“Priest of God Most High”’.—This title of God occurs not 
only in the clause (Gen. 14:18) here quoted, but also in Melchize- 
dek’s speech to Abraham (verses 19 and 20), and in Abraham’s 
reply to the King of Sodom (ver. 22). Abraham, characteristi- 
cally, identifies “God Most High” with “Jehovah”; but it is 
probable that the former was a title of the Supreme God, spe- 
cially connected with Salem, and the pure, monotheistic worship 
carried on there. 


“Who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the 
kings’.—The kings are, ofcourse, those mentioned in Gen. 14:1,9. 
Neither the Hebrew in Gen. 14:15,17, nor the Greek here, neces- 
sarily means “slaughter”;it may mean only “defeat”. Genesis 
says that the incident here dwelt on took place “after his return.” 
But though he had already left the place where he had defeated 
the kings, it is evident that he was still “returning” to his home, 
see Gen. 14: 13. : 


“And blessed him”, thus assuming at once the position of 
one superior to Abraham. , 
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| “Ver. 2. “To whom also Abraham divided a tenth part of 

all”, viz. all the spoil which he had taken (ver. 4). Thus 

Abraham at once conceded to Melchizedek the superior position 
which the latter had claimed. 


“ Being first, by interpretation, king of righteousness’’.— 
Hitherto the writer has only mentioned facts about Melchizedek 
supplied by the narrative in Genesis. Now he proceeds to draw 
inferences from what appears from that narrative respecting (1) 
‘hig name and title (2) his isolation from all priestly descent (3) 
the absence of all record of his birth and death. To those who 
know any Urdu it would be superfluous to explain that in Hebrew 
““melchi” means “king of” and “zedek” (or “sedek”) means 
“‘ righteousness”. The writer’s meaning is that, in this case, the 
name of the type and the nature of the Antitype exactly corres- 
pond. That the Messiah was to be “king of righteousness,” 
2. e. a king both himself righteous and also a source of righteousness 
to his subjects, appears from Ps. 45: 4,6,7; Is. 32:1; Jer. 23: 
eeoa 210; Mal. 4:2. 


“And then also king of Salem, which is, king of peace.”— 
“Salem” and cognate words in Hebrew have more of the definite 
meaning of peace and less of the general meaning of “ prosperity” 
than the corresponding Arabic words so familiar in this country. 
The peaceful, and peace-producing, character of the Messiah’s reign 
is also dwelt on in the Old Testament ; see 1 Chron. 22): 9; Mic. 
90:5. But it is significant that “righteousness” here comes 
: first as the only sure basis of “ peace”. See Ps. 72:3; 85:10; 

Speak al 


Ver. 3. ‘“ Without father, without mother, without genea- 
ogy ’.—It is not meant, of course, that Melchizedek came into 
the world in any miraculous way. All that is meant is that in the 
narratwe in Genesis (and nothing is known of him from any other 
source) he appears without a father, mother, or genealogy. There 
is no mention, not even an allusion, there, to a parent or ancestor 
of his, whereas in the case of the Jewish priests the utmost care 
was taken of their genealogies ; see. Ezra 2: 59—63. 


_“ Having neither beginning of days nor end of life’, 2. e. 
Scripture contains no record of either. This is perhaps the more 
remarkable, as Aaron’s death is described. in detail, see Num. 20: 
22—29. 


“But, made like unto the Son of God’.—The similarity 
referred to here must be limited to the points just mentioned, viz. 
the absence of any record of parents or ancestry. But, even in 
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these points, this similarity is, significantly restricted by three 
peculiarities of expression in this clause. (1) It is not said *‘like”, 
but ‘“ made like’; 7. e. the comparison is not between Christ and 
Melchizedek himself, but only so far as the latter is described in 
the record. (2) He, with whom Melchizedek is compared, is not 
called “ Christ”, or “ Jesus’, but “the Son of God.” As man, 
He had a human ancestry, was born, and died ; but as the Son of 
God (in the sense which this title always seems to bear in this 
Epistle), He has none of the three. (3) It is not said that He was 
make like Melchizedek, but that Melchizedek was made like unto 
Him ; for he is, really, the Archetype, to which Melchizedek, in 
the matters in question, was (in the history of him) conformed. 


“ Abideth a priest continually”; 2. ¢. still, in the account of 
him given in Scripture ; where is no mention of any successor to 
him in the priesthood, nor indeed any provision for his devolving 
it on another at his death or before it. In this also, then, he was 
a type of the everlasting Priest, Jesus Christ. As the same time, 
the change of word is significant. Christ is High Priest, literally, 
for ever (see 6: 20); but Melchizedek appears as priest only 
“continually”, ’2. e. without interruption or termination as long as 
we have any account of him. 


Ver. 4. ‘Now consider how great this man was, unto whom 
Abraham, the patriarch, gave a tenth out of the chief spoils”.— 
The Writer now takes up three of the characteristics of Melchizedek 
above mentioned, viz. his tithing Abraham, his blessing Abraham, 
and his being (so far as the Scripture narrative records) still alive; 
and applies them to show the superiority of Melchizedek to the 
Levitical priests. In this verse, and down to the middle of verse 
6, it is the first of the three on which he dwells. It is of course 
assumed that the receiver of tithe is, so far as this relation is 
concerned, superior to him who pays the tithe. All Bible readers 
know how great Abraham was in the sight of God, and how the 
Jews looked back and up to him as the original founder of their 
race (which is the meaning of “patriarch” here). See, e. gr. 
Is. 51:2 5;63:16; Matt. 1;1;3:9; Luke 16:22; John 8: 53, 
56,98: Rom. 4:1. If, then, Melichizedek proves to be, even in 
any respect, greater than Abraham, he must be great indeed. 
The expression “a tenth out of the chief spoils” means “a tenth 
of all the spoils, but consisting exclusively of chief spoils” ; 
_ somewhat as if one was to pick out of Rs. 100 the ten brightest 
looking rupees to give toa friend; only that in this case the 
‘chief spoils? were really more valuable than the rest. 


Ver. 5. “And they, indeed, of the sons of Levi that receive 
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the Pilost} s office have commandment to take tithes of the people 

according to the law, that is, of their brethren, though these have 
come out of the loins of Abraham.”—The fact that Melchizedek 
tithed Abraham is of practical importance, not only because 
Abraham was the great ancestor of the Jews, but also because his 
paying tithes to Melchizedek involved his posterity also in the 
acknowledgement of inferiority to him which he thus made. Hence, 
the whole Levitical priesthood, though receiving tithes from their 
fellow Israelites, yet had already, in the person of their ancestor, 
paid tithes to Melchizedek, and thus their inferiority to the latter 

is manifest. The expression “* they of the sons of Levi that receive” 
alludes to the fact that all the priests were of the tribe of Levi, 
but not all of the tribe of Levi were priests. And the expression 
“that receive the priests’ office’, instead of “that are priests’, 
points to the fact that they had no natural aptitude for the priest- 
hood, but became priests only because God appointed them to it. 
This fact is applied also to their tithing their fellow Israelites. 
Their right to do so arose solely from a “commandment” of God 
to do so, embodied in “the law” which He gave Israel. Melchi- 
zedek, on the contrary, was under no law requiring him to tith- 
Abraham. The latter paid him tithes spontaneously, as a recog- 
nition of his superiority to himself. Further, the fact of the Levites’ 
tithing those who were equally Abraham’s seed with themselves 
proves that their right to do so arose from no superiority of 
birth, but solely from a positive enactment by God. 


Ver. 6. “ But he, whose genealogy 1 is not counted from them, 
hath taken tithes of Abraham”’.—The Writer uses the perfect 
tense, “hath taken”, to signify the permanence of the conse- 
quences of the act. Abraham’s paying tithes to Melchizedek is 
no isolated deed ; its significance abides, and will abide as long as 
the world lasts. 


*“¢ And hath blessed him that hath the promises’”.—The Writer 
now comes to apply another of the characteristics of Melchizedek 
which were mentioned in verses 1—3. Abraham had already 
(see Gen. 12: 2, 3) received those promises from God, which dis- 
tinguished him and his posterity from the rest of mankind, and 
though those Prontians were repeated and unfolded (in Gen. 15: 
A—18 ;17: 2—8 ; 22: 15—18) ajter his interview with Melchi- 
zedek, "yet the substance of them all isin the former passage. 
| Hence, one might have antecedently supposed that he was already 
raised above the acceptance of a blessing from a fellow man. 
But no; Melchizedek, totally unconnected with Abraham’s family, 
r * hath blessed Abrahams for this pee too, is ich has 
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Ver. 7. “But without any dispute the less is blessed of the 
better”, and not the better of the less. This link in his argument 
the Writer states in the case of the blessing, instead of merely 
assuming it as he did in the case of the tithing. Yet itis a prin- 
ciple conceded, and acted on, wherever men have any idea at all 
of what is meant by blessing. The fact that Pharaoh twice receiv- 
ed Jacob’s blessing (Gen. 47: 7,10) shows that, though one of 
the mightiest monarchs on earth, he recognized that, spiritually, 
Jacob was his superior. Soa powerful raja will gladly receive, 
and prize, the blessing of a poor, illiterate Brahman. 


Ver. 8. ‘And here men that die receive tithes ; but there 
one, of whom it is witnessed that he liveth.’”—The Writer now 
takes up a‘ third one of the characteristics in verses 1—3, viz. the 
fact that Melchizedek, or far as the record of him says, is still 
alive. Whereas the Levites, as every one knows, died, one after 
another. Provision had to be made for a suceession of Levites 
from generation to generation ; whereas Melchizedek, as far as 
appears, had no “successor”. By “here” is meant “in this 
Levitical system” which we see going on around us. By “there” 
is meant “that remote and solitary instance”. 


Verses: 9,10. “And, so to say, through Abraham even Levi, 
who receiveth tithes, hath paid tithes ; for he was yet in the loins 
of his father, when Melchizedek met him.”—Here Levi is intro- 
dueed as coming midway between Abraham his ancestor (called 
here “this father”) and the Levites his posterity. As, through his 
posterity, he receives tithes; so, in his ancestor, he paid tithes. 
But the Greek word for “‘hath paid tithes” is passive; it means 
“hath been tithed.” That is, he is not represented as sharing in 
Abraham’s act, but in the abiding consequences of that. act. Yet. 
this explanation only goes a little way in helping us to understand 
the mysterious principle implied in these two verses, viz. that a 
man’s actions do involve his posterity in their consequences. What 
is said here is only a special application of the truth underlying the 
doctrine of “Original Sin,” plainly stated in Ps. 54:5; Rom. 5:12 
—19. It is the truth, so difficult to understand and yet so obvious 
to any reflecting mind, that our characters are largely hereditary, 
and. that we cannot, by any act of our own, entirely separate 
ourselves from our ancestry. 


Ver. 11. “Now if there was perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood (for under it hath the people received the law), what 
further need was there that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchizedek, and not be reckoned after the order of 
Aaron ?” Hitherto, in verses 4—10, the Writer has only contrasted 
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Melchizedek and the Levitical priesthood; now he begins to 
contrast Him with the Levitical priesthood, of whom Melchizedek 
‘isin Ps. 110: 4 adduced as the type in reference to His priest- 
hood. He works out this contrast in four ways. In verses 11-14 
he shows that the Levitical priesthood was transitory, for Christ’s 
Priesthood was destined to supersede it. In verses 15—19 he 
shows that the former was superficial and feeble, whereas the 
latter is vital and effective. In verses 20—22, that the latter has 
an element of certainty and reliability which the former lacks. 
And in verses 23—25 he shows that while the former was con- 
stantly interrupted by death, the latter is superior to death and 
all other possible interruption. Throughout, he assumes that if 
Melchizedek was greater than Levi, much more was Christ, of 
whom Melchizedek was only a type, superior to him and his 
descendants. 


In the verse now before us, he assumes two other things. (1) 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic legislation were inti- 
mately bound up together. The Law rested on the priesthood for 
being carried out, and the priesthood depended on the Law for the 
sanction to its claims. ‘“ Under it” (literally “on it’, i.e. in 
dependence on it) “the people hath received the law (the perfect 
tense is used, as before, to mark the fact that the Law was still in 
force when the Hpistle was written)’. (2) that the great aim of 
both Law and Levitical Priesthood was a “ bringing to perfection” 
(for this phrase expresses the meaning of the Greek word, better 
than the one English word “ perfection’). In other words, both 
were instituted in order to bring men to their true end, to realise 
eventually all that was included in humanity as created by God, 
and—specially in the case of the Israelites—all that was included 
in their election as God’s special people. See the use of cognate 
words in chaps. 5: 14 and 6:1. But, though in one sense this 
was God’s aim in the Mosaic covenant tn all its parts, as indeed it 
is His aim in all his arrangements for men, yet in His wisdom He 
allowed it to be frustrated. Or rather He knew, while establish- 
ing it for a provisional purpose—which provisional purpose it did 
accomplish—that by its very nature it would and must fail of this 
great end, the bringing to perfectim. This the writer proves by 
the fact that, while the Mosaic dispensation was still in full force, 
God had foretold the arising of another priest belonging not to the | 
Levitical order, but to another order which was older than the 
Levitical. The Greek word rendered “another” signifies one 
differing not only in number, but also in kind. 


_ Ver. 12. “For the priesthood being changed, there is made 
of necessity a change also of the taw.”—The Writer assumes that 
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no answer can be given to the preceding question ; that the predic- 
tion in the Psalms of a priesthood of a type other than Levitical 
is sufficient to prove that the Levitical priesthood did not bring 
men to perfection. But, as it has already been shown that priest- 
hood and Law stand or fall together, it follows that the ineapabi- 
lity of the priesthood to bring men to perfection was an incapa- 
bility of the Law to do the same; and therefore that the superses- 
sion of the former by a different Priesthood involved the superses- 
sion also of the latter by a different Law. Only in this case 
the writer does not call the Gospel a kind of Law, as St. Paul 
and St. James do (Rom. 3: 27;8:2; James 1: 25 ; 2: 8, 12; 
but see Note on chap. 8: 6.) For in the original he does not, here, 
say “the Law”, but “law.” ‘Law’ is set on one side, as 
unable to work perfection (sce Gal. 3: 21). 


Ver. 13. ‘For he of whom these things are said belongeth 
to another tribe, from which no man hath given attendance at the 
altar.”—This sentence goes back to, and demonstrates, the truth 
of the ‘‘different priest’ of ver. 11. It is assumed that the 
prophecy in Ps. 110:4 is Messianic ; that the King addressed in 
verses 1 and 2 is identical with the Priest of ver. 4. The word 
for “another” here also is the same as in ver. 11; it points to the 
fact that the tribes of Levi and of Judah were not only two sepa- 
rate tribes, but had entirely different functions in the divine 
ordering. The wordrendered ‘“ belongeth” means literally ‘“ hath 
taken part.” It is the same verb as occurs in chap. 2: 14, where 
our Lord’s voluntary assumption of humanity is referred to, as 
His equally voluntary assumption of Judean parentage is referred 
to here ; and the perfect tense, as elsewhere, indicates that this 
assumption abides in its consequences. Similarly, the perfect 
tense iu “hath given attendance” implies that the exclusion of 
descendants of Judah from service at the altar was an ordinance 
for all time; an ordinance, indeed, for his attempt to violate 
which king Uzziah was struck down with leprosy, see 2 Chron. 
26: 16—21. When other kings are said to have offered sacrifices, 
it only means that they were the “‘yajamanas”, the priests being 
the “ yajakas”’. | 


S ‘ 

Ver. 14. “For it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of 
Judah; as to which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priests’. 
—In the preceding verse the writer assumes the identity of the 
Messiah with the Person addressed in Ps. 110: 4; now he 
advances a step further, and assumes that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah. But this is an assumption which his readers, who 
certainly as yet professed to be Christians, had no difficulty in 
allowing. The title “our Lord’, so common now for Jesus 
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Christ, occurs, in Scripture, only in 3 places besides this, vz. 
eine, bs i4)- 2 Pine le Oe Pe 6te3/3 15. In: Revell se i5-at 
refers to God the Father. The Greek word for “hath sprung” 
may allude either to the rising of the sun or other heavenly body, 
or to the springing up ef a plant froma seed. ‘The latter figure, 
as applied to Christ, may be taken from what came to be a title of 
the Messiah in the O. T. (1s. 4: 2; Jer. 23:53; Zech. 3: 8; 6: 
12), and, though rendered “Branch” in the text even of the 
English R. V., really denotes a plant sprung out of the ground, 
or ashoot out of the stump ofa tree. The former figure is applied 
to Christ in Num. 24: 17; Mal. 4: 2; Luke 1: 78; 2 Pet. 1:19 


Verses. 15,16. “ And what we say is yet more abundantly 
evident, if after the likeness of Melchizedek there ariseth another 
priest who hath been made, not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life”.—These two verses 
ought to be read, as we have written them, as one sentence ; for 
the point is not that “there ariseth another priest” “after the 
likeness of Melchizedek” (this has already been dealt with, ver. 11), 
but that this other priest is one ‘“‘who hath been made”, &c. In other 
words, it is the character of His priesthood, not simply His being 
different from the Levitical priests, which is here in question. 
This character (which we will consider presently) (1) is traced to 
the quotation from Psalm 110, and hence the use of the present . 
“ariseth” ; for Scripture abides, and so what it tells of is, as it were, 
continually taking place before the eyes of those who study it ; 
(2) is given as the reason for the subject of the Writer’s exposition 
in this paragraph being “more abundantly evident”. For the 
word “if” here, as in (e.g.) John 7: 23; 8:46; Rom. 8: 31, 
implies no doubt whatever, but is equivalent to “because” or 


“seeing that”, the truth of the following proposition being 


assumed. But what is it, which is “more abundantly evident’’? 
Surely, the inefficacy of the Levitical priesthood, its inability to 
“bring men to perfection.” ‘True, this involves (as has been 
shown) the abrogation of the Law. But the latter has been only 
dealt with by the way; the former is the main subject of the 
paragraph, and indeed of the chapter. 


Now we come to the character of the “other Priest’’, 
hinted at in Ps. 110: 4, and described in this verse 16. It is 
described both negatively and positively ; and on each side there 
is a triple contrast. First, Not ‘after a law’ hath He been made 
Priest, but ‘after a power’. Secondly, that law was expressed 
in a “commandment”; this power springs from “life”. Thirdly, 
that commandment was “carnal”, and therefore subject to decay 
and dissolution ; this life is ‘indissoluble’”’ (this is the meaning 
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of the Greek word here; see margin of R. V.). It is implied that 
the Levitical priesthood was “after a law expressed in a carnal 
commandment’’, and hence was essentially transitory. The con- 
trast between “law” and “power” is one between outward 
restraint and inward force. The contrast between “ command- 
ment’’ and “life’’ is one between external injunction and spon- 
taneous energy. And the contrast between “carnal” and “in- 
dissoluble” is one between that which is necessarily subject to 
change and corruption, and that which knows no real change, 
though it may (indeed it must) change its outward form from 
time to time. All the qualifications of a Levitical priest pertain- 
ed to the flesh; bodily descent, bodily purity, bodily complete- 
ness, &c. All his duties touched but the external; certain 
places, certain times, certain offerings, certain attitudes, &c. were 
what he had to observe. In contrast to all this, Christ’e priest- 
hood is exercised by a bringing into action a ‘“ power” which is 
personally His own, and was His own before He entered on the 
exercise of it. And that ‘‘power” sprinys from “ life”’—a life 
as eternal as His existence (see John 1: 4; 1 John 1: 2) but now, 
since His conquest of Death, able to be exercised in humanity as 
it never could be before. And this “life” is, by its very nature, 
' “indissoludle’; not simply as matter of fact endless, but one 
which nothing could possibly dissolve. True, He really died; 
but His essential Life was unaffected thereby. Else how could 
He “take his life again” (John 10: 17,18)? Hence He was 
both Offering and Offerer at the same time. Hence also, his Priest- 
hood, which is founded on His indissoluble life, is one subject to 
no change and succession, as the Levitical priests were subject. 


Ver. 17. ‘For it is witnessed of Him, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek’’.—This is added to sub- 
stantiate the preceding statement, viz., that the prophecy of the 
other Priest in Ps. 110: 4 emplies the indissolubility of His life. 
The stress is on “ for ever’. 


Verses 18,19. ‘For there is a disannulling of a foregoing 
commandment because of its weakness and unprofitableness (for 
the law made nothing perfect), and a bringing in thereupon of a 
better hope, through which we draw nigh unto God”’.—The 
_ “for” goes back to the main statement of the preceding sentence, 
' viz. the obvious inefficacy of the Levitical priesthood. The reason 


-' given here for that inefficacy is’ the mutual exclusiveness of the 


Levitical and the Messianic“ priesthoods, which exclusiveness has 
- already been implied in ‘ver. 16, but is here stated more clearly 
still. There, ‘the law of a carnal commandment” and “the 
power of an indissoluble life’ are placed side by side as 
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contrasts; here it is shown that if the latter comes in (as Ps. 110: 4 
*shows that it wags to come), the former goes out. For the 
commandment here mentioned is evidently the same as that 
referred to in ver. 16, viz. the special injunction by which the 
Levitical priesthood was established ; and it is called “forego- 
ing’, not only as being earlier in date than the divine utterance 
in Ps. 110: 4, but also as preparatory to it, as‘ leading on” to 
it. Of this foregoing commandment, then, says the Writer, there 
is (lit. ‘there takes place,” viz. in the divine mind as expressed 
in Ps. 110: 4) a disannulling, a setting aside (compare the use 
of the cognate Greek verb in Gal. 2:21; 3: 15, where itis ren-~ 
dered in English to ‘make void’’) as something “ weak and 
unprofitable”. This does not, ofcourse, mean that the institu- 
tion of the Levitical priesthood did no good, for the Old Testa- 
ment shows clearly that it did much good, and would have done 
much more but for the unfaithfulness of most of the priests. 
But the Writer evidently had in his mind what he says clearly in 
the next clause, viz. the “ bringing to perfection” already referred 
to in ver, 11 (which see). In this, the Levitical institution was, 
as the next clause says of the whole Law of which that institu- 
tion was a fundamental part, “weak and unprofitable’. No 
command, and no law, can inspire with strength; nor can it bring 
aid to the wounded conscience. As is so repeatedly and clearly 
stated by St. Paul in Rom. and Gal., the Law perfectly fulfilled 
its own functions; but among those functions was not included 
(though men generally supposed it was) the bringing of the soul 
into the right attitude towards God, or setting it on the road to 
the goa! for which it was created, Indeed, one of the functions 
of the Law was to prove its own incompetency for this task (see 
Rom. 5: 20; 7: 9—11); Gal. 2: 19; 3: 19, 23, 24). In contrast, 
then, with that weak and unprofitable commandment which 
Ps. 110: 4 virtually set aside, is ‘a better hope” which the 
same divine utterance by implication ‘ brought in thereupon’. 
The “hope” is spoken of as characteristic of the Gospel, as much 
_ 80 indeed as the “ commandment’’ was characteristic of the Law; 
and as the contrast here corresponds with that in ver. 16, it 
follows that “hope” here corresponds with the “power” there, 
For the hope inspired by the Gospel has a power. a power of 
present salvation and blessedness, which no commandment can 
possibly have (see e. g. Rom. 5: 4,5 ; 8:24; Tit. 2: 11—13). True, 
all hope brings some power; and so the temporal hope which the 
Law gave was far from inoperative inthose who received it.* 





* NoTtE.—Though this fact is not alluded to here, in the word ‘better’. Our hope 
is better, not only than the hope which the Law gave, but than the 
Law itself, 
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But the spiritual and eternal hope, which rests on the spiritual | 
and eternal Priesthood of Christ, inspires a power to which even 
Death can offer no resistance. Of this hope the Writer adds, 
“through which,” z. e. by means of which, “we draw nigh unto 
God.” The thought is the same as in chap. 6:19; but the 
expression here suggests the great truth, which this Hpistle 
brings out so clearly, that all Christians succeed to the reality 
of that, the mere shadow of which only the priests in the Old 
Covenant were allowed to enjoy. For the expression “to draw 
nigh ‘to God,” while used of the privilege of all Israel as God’s 
people (e. gr. Ps. 148:14), is yet specially applied to the Levites 
(e. gr. Num. 16:9), and still more specially to the priests (e. gr. 
Lev. 10:1—3). It is, indeed, only by virtue of this privilege 
that man can really be “made perfect,” 7. ¢. attain the end of 
his creation. This access to God is commonly said to be b 

means of faith (see, e. gr. chap. 10:22; Rom. 5:1; Eph. 3:12); 
but hope is, as already observed (see note on chap. 3:6), a 
form of faith, and the form of it which specially suits Christians 
in the outward and inward condition in which the Hebrew 
Christians were. 


Ver. 20—22. “And inasmuch as it is not without the 
taking of an oath (for they indeed have been made priests 
without an oath; but He with an oath, by Him that saith of 
Him, The Lord sware and will not repent Himself, Thou art 
a priest for ever); by so much also hath Jesus become the 
surety of a better covenant.”—The whole is one sentence; which 
affirms that the validity which an oath imparts to an appointment 
is the measure of the stability and reliability of that appoint- 
ment. The Levitical priests were (the Writer says “have 
been,’ for they still were when he wrote) appointed to that 
office without any swearing by God; but Christ has come to 
His Priesthood (there is no verb for this in the text, but it is 
implied from what is said about the Levitical priests) not without, 
but with, the taking by God of an oath, wz. the one quoted 
from Ps. 110:4. Therefore, argues the Writer, just in propor- 
tion as an appointment confirmed by an oath must excel one 
not so confirmed, in that very proportion must the office also thus. 
appointed to excel an office appointed to without a divine oath. 
This is how we should have expected the sentence to be expressed; 
but the Writer, instead of speaking of our Lord as appointed to a 
superior Priesthood, introduces two new words, viz. “surety” and 
“covenant.” In the sequel, he will say a good deal about the old 
and the new covenants; but this is the first occurrence of the word 
“covenant” in this Epistle. Probably it was suggested to him by 
our Lord’s words in Luke 22:20. But reserving a fuller exposition ~ 
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_of this word, let us now think what he means by calling our Lord 
the “surety” of the better covenant. Later on he calls Him its 
“mediator”; this is the only place in the N, T. where the word 
“surety” occurs. There can, deed, beno doubt that the idea of 
Christ being a surety for man to God (first illustrated in Judah’s 
noble words in Gen, 43:9;44:32) is scriptural; but the thought 
here is of Christ being a surety for God, i.e. His faithfulness 
and truth, to man. Christ, as our royal Priest seated at the 
right hand of God, is our guarantee that God will fulfil His 
covenant ; which is not, like the Sinaitic covenant, a sort of bargain 
between God and man, but an absolute promise on God’s part, 
irrespective of human weakness and sinfulness. It is because of 
this weakness and sinfulness that we require a guarantee ; and 
such we have in the exalted Christ, who as our brother Man is 
Himself the potential fulfilment of God’s covenant, the earnest of 
its complete fulfilment to the whole body of believers. And it 
is because He is our brother Man that the Writer here not 
only calls Him by His purely human name (“Jesus”), but in 
the original puts it emphatically at the end of the sentence ; as he 
did in chap. 2: 9 and 6: 20. 


The contrast drawn out here between the Law and the Oath 
resembles that drawn out by St. Paul between the Law and the 
Promise. The Greek word rendered “by” in “by Him that 
saith of Him” isnot the one which expresses the agent, but the 

means. It implies that the main thought here is the Oath; the 
Person who swears, though of course necessary, is here a subsi- 
diary thought. And He is spoken of as the One who, not “said”, 
but ‘saith of Him’; for this word of the oath is still living and 
effectual. “And will not :repent” is added in the Psalm, and 
here, because man’s changes sometimes. require that God should 
seem to repent, and should be said to do so. But thes is not a case 
of that kind. No change in us on earth can affect the eternal 
validity of God’s covenant with us in Christ; for He, our surety, 
is beyond the possibility of change.. 


Ver. 23, 24. “And they indeed have been made priests 
many in number, because that by death they are hindered from 
continuing ; but He, because He abideth for ever, hath His priest- 

hood unchangeable”.—This is. the last contrast which the Writer 
brings forward between the Levitical priesthood and that of 
Christ. He had alluded to it before (see ver. 8), in refereace to 
the non-mention of Melchizedek’s death ; here he dwells upon it, 
on the basis of the “for ever” in Ps. 110: 4. The Levitical 
priests “ have been made priests many in number”, not of course 
_contemporaneously but successively. Their priesthood was one 
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which, by its appointment, was to descend “through their genera- 
tions” (Ex. 40: 15; Num. 25:13). And this was inevitable ; 
for they were mortal. Death hindered them “from continuing”; 
viz. not ‘‘in life”, which would be a pointless truism, but in their 
service of others, as is implied in the Greek verb here employed. 
In contrast with them, ‘ He” of whom we are speaking, ‘ Jesus” 
as in ver. 22, “‘ because He abideth for ever’ (as the Psalm says ; 
see also John 8: 35 ; 12:34) “ hath his priesthood unchangeable”. 
Some think (see the margin in R. V.) that the word here rendered 
“unchangeable” means ‘‘ untransmitted”, 7.e. with no successor 
to take it up, or any need of one. But it is much more likely 
that it literally means ‘“ uninvaded”, “ unimpaired”, “inviolable” ; 
and hence “unchangeable”. It is used (e. gr.) by some Greek 
authors in the sense of ‘ absolute”; e. gr. an ‘‘ absolute law’, one 
which admits no modification or transgression. It cannot be 
necessary to point out to an Indian reader how here, if anywhere, 
the claims of Christ come into conflict with those of Muhammad, 
and of his followers for him. Of course, the latter is never con- 
ceived of as Priest’at all ; this inalienable need of sinful humanity 
is not pretended to be met in Islam ; but whatever he is supposed 
to be, his claim to supersede Christ is diametrically opposite to the — 
very essence of the Christian religion. 


Ver. 25. “Wherefore also He is able to save to the utter- 
most them that draw near unto God through Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.”— Because His _priest- 
hood is absolute, therefore He is able to fulfil its functions 
completely. If His prtesthood had failed in any respect, then 
provision would have been made for another. (The argument is 
much the same in principle as is one of the best arguments against 
the Hindu Awatars, viz. that derived from their plurality. If any 

of them had really fulfilled the purpose of an Awatar, then there 
_ would have been no room for another, and yet another.) But, 
according to the Psalm, His Priesthood is everlasting ; therefore 
we conclude that it fulfils its purpose completely. This is the 
exact meaning of the Greek word rendered “to the uttermost’; 
it is found in one other place in the N.T., viz. Luke 13: 11, 
where it seems to mean that the woman “could not lift herself 
up completely”. It may be applied here in many ways: to the end 
of our lives, to the direst extremity of our wants, to every part of 
our nature. In every way we can think of, the absolute Priest- 
hood of Christ can do everything for us. But because the Writer 
here views us as sinful, fallen men rather than as merely imper- 
fect human beings, he sums up the functions of that Priesthood 
for us in the verb “to save”, Yet the thought here is not of that 
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initial salvation by which we became Christians, and which is 
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referred to in Rom. 8: 24; Eph. 2:5, 8: 1 Tim. 1: 15; 2 Tim. 
1:9; Tit. 3:5. Whatis here referred to is the working out of 
that initial salvation, by supplying the needed succour and 
strength in every time of trial, and also by leading believers on to 

perfection, bodily as well as spiritual (see chap.5:9). This is 
clear, not only from the form of the verb in the original, but also 
from the object of the verb. They, whom Christ is able to save 
completely, are those “who draw near unto God through Him . 
The Greek word here used, and rendered “draw near’, is a 
favorite one in this Epistle; it oceurs in chaps. 4:16; 10:1, 
22;11:6; 12:18, 22. Elsewhere in the N.T. it occurs. only 
in 1 Pet. 2:4. But the thought is the same as in John 10: 9:; 
(14:6; Heb.7:19. Again, the form of this verb also. implies 
that those spoken of use this privilege, of drawing nigh to God 
through Christ, not once only but habitually. Part, at least, of what 
is implied in ‘through Him” is expressed in the last clause of 
the verse. Our Lord is here said to be always living “to make 
intercession for’? those who draw near to God in reliance on that 
intercession. The Greek verb, rendered “to make intereession,” 
of itself means. only ‘to meet with” a person; hence comes the 
meaning of meeting with another for a special object; hence the 
special meaning of meeting a person with a view to invoking his 
aid ; sometimes against a third person, as in Acts 25: 24; Rom. 
11:2; but generally Gn the N.T.) i behalf of another, which 
we call “intercession”. In this sense, Christians are to intercede 
for all men, see 1 Tim. 2: 1 (a significant contrast to Rom. 11: 2) ; 
the Holy Spirit intercedes for Christians by interpreting their 
prayers (Rom. 8:26,27), and the Son intercedes for them by 
the advocacy of His. own perfect sacrifice and glorified huma- 
nity, see Rom. 8:34; 1 John 2: 1._ This intercession is here 
mentioned as the chief end of the Priesthood of the everliving 
Christ, and corresponds with the “to save’ of the first part of the 
verse ; both implying that they “who draw nigh unto God 
through Him” are still sinners. It was typified by the ordinanee 
in the Levitical ritual, that ‘“‘ Aaron should bear the names of the 
. ehildren of Israel in the breast-plate of judgment upon his heart 
when he goeth in unto the holy place” (Ex. 28: 29). 


26. “For such a High Priest became us.”—The Writer: 
now enters on the second division of the chapter. He has shown 
that Christ, being “a Priest after the order of Melchizedek,”’ is. 
superior to the Levitical priests; now he shows: that, being not 
only Priest but High Priest, He is superior also. to Melchizedek.” 
Indeed, all the lessons which he has been drawing from the 
comparison between Christ’s priesthood and Melchizedek’s have 

been leading on, more and more plainly, to this conclusion. 
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Christ’s similarity to Melchizedek needs only to be set forth at 
large, to show His infinite superiority to him. The “such” refers — 
in general to all that has been said of Christ in the above verses; 
but particularly to the “completely” and the “ever liveth” of the 
last verse. This is the force of the conjunction “for”; as if the 
Writer had said: “I have rightly dwelt on these characteristics 
of Christ as Priest, nay as High Priest ; for it is just such an one 
that we need”. At the same time, the ‘‘such” probably also 
includes in its meaning the following description. We .have 
already (chap. 2: 10) met with the word “ became”, applied to 
the Incarnate and Glorified Son as our representative. There, the 
seem liness, the propriety referred to was that it agreed with 
what we know of the divine Nature; here, what is referred to is 
that it agrees with what we know of our own wants. But both 
equally imply an innate power in man, to discern a “fitness of 
things’, as we term it, in God’s gracious arrangements for our 
present and everlasting welfare. 


“‘ Holy, guileless, undefiled”.—These qualities, which charac- 
terized the human nature of our Lord on earth, still characterize 
itin heaven. The Greek word rendered “holy” is not the one 
commonly so translated in the N.T. It is applied to Christ, 
besides here, in Acts 2: 27; 13: 35, both quoted from Ps. 16: 10; 
also to Godin Rev. 15: 4;16: 5, alsoto the “bishop” in Tit. 1: 
8; and to hands lifted up in prayer, in 1 Tim. 2: 8. As applied 
.to God, it seems to denote His practical adherence to His own 
revealed character ; as applied to men, their participation in that 
character. As applied to the God-man, it denotes, of course, 
both. Guilelessness is the character of our Lord referred to in 
Is. 53:9; 1 Pet. 2:22. “Undefiled” is the more striking as 
one of our Lord’s characteristics, because He never shrank from — 
contact with the impure and base. His was no pharisaic non-con- 


tamination ; yet it was real, while theirs was but superficial (see 
. Matt. 23 : 27, 28). | 


“ Separated from sinners, and made higher than the heavens”.— 
As the former three epithets first belong to the Lord’s earthly 

life, and thence extend to His life in heaven, so these two apply to 

His present state of existence, though the foundation of the for- 
mer was laid on earth. As we have just seen, He did not separate 
» Himself from sinners outwardly when on earth (see Matt. 9: 10— 
13; 11:19; Luke 15: 2;19:7); but what made this possible 
was ‘just His inward, moral separation from them. This inner 
- Separation has now borne the fruit of an outward separation ; for, 
“being made higher than the heavens” (see note on chap. 4: 14), 
_ 4.@. exalted above all limitations of sense, He is where there is no 
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possibility of contamination ; sinners can no more hurt Him, nor 
can contact with them be an occasion of temptation to Him. 


Ver. 27. ‘‘Who needeth not daily, like those high priests, to 
offer up sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the sins of 
the people ; for this He did once for all, when He offered up Him- 
‘self.”.—From the present characteristics of our High Priest in 
heaven, the Writer goes back to that unique, preliminary, funda- 
mental High-priestly act of His, on \ hich rests absolutely all that 
He now is and does as High Priest. The Jewish High Priests 
had to repeat their sacrifices continually, as long as they retained 
their offices; but Christ’s one sacrifice was “once for all’, incapable 
of repetition; by itself the fully sufficient ground of all exercise 
of His High priesthood now in heaven. This is the plain general 
purport of the verse under consideration; but when we examine it 
in detail two difficulties present themselves. (1) How could it be 
said that the Jewish high priests “‘dazly offered up sacrifices” ? 
And even if we accept the later Jewish phrase, which has no 
support in the Bible, that the high priests offered the daily 
sacrifice, because they were always at liberty to offer it and 
sometimes did offer it,—yet the allusion here is so evidently to 
the annual Day of Atonement (“ first for his own sins, and then 
for the sins of the people,” see Lev. 16: 11,15; Heb. 9: 7), that 
we cannot avail ourselves of that way of escape from the difficulty. 
True, later Jewish teachers maintained that while the lambs of the 
daily sacrifices were for the people, the meal-offerings which accom- 
panied them were for the priests themselves ; but there is nothing 
whatever to suggest that the latter were offered before the former. 
The true solution of the difficulty seems to lie in two facts: first, 
that all the daily and other sacrifices were summed up in those 
of the Day of Atonement, and as it were largely took their 
character and meaning from the latter ; and secondly, that the 
High Priest was always considered, and frequently called, The 
Priest, the other priests only acting for him because of his inabi- 
lity to do all the work himself. Hence, viewing the ordinary 
priests as included in the high priest, and the ordinary sacrifices 
as summed up in those of the Day of Atonement, the Writer 
contrasts the endlessly repeated sacrifices under the Law with 
the never-to-be-repeated sacrifice of the true High Priest. (2) To 
what does “this” in the last clause of the verse refer? At first 
sight, it would be taken to refer to the whole of what “those high 
priests” are said to do, viz. “to offer up sacrifices, first for his 
own sins, and then for the sins of the people”; but this cannot 
possibly apply to Christ, whom the Writer has already (chap. 4: 
15) said to be “without sin”. To escape this difficulty, many 
commentators refer “this” only to what had been mentioned 
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last, vic. offering “‘for the sins of the people’. But it seems 
more likely that the Writer did not expect his words to be 
examined so minutely as this. Assvming, as all Christians from 
_ the very beginning seem to have done, the sinlessness of Jesus 
Christ, he states in a general way that while the Jewish high 
priests’ sacrifices (which had to be first for themselves and then 
for others—this is a parenthetic thought, not the main thought of - 
the verse) were of necessity continually repeated, Christ’s sacrifice 
had no need to be, and therefore was not, repeated. And the 
reason of this is given at the end of the verse. His sacrifice is 
absolutely unique; it is one in which Offerer and Offering are 
identical. This truth, which is much emphasized in the ninth 
and tenth chapters, is presented here first in this Hpistle. 


Ver. 28. “For the Law appointeth men high priests, having 
infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was since the Law, 
appointeth a Son, perfected for evermore”’.—In these words the 
Writer sums up the contrast between Christ and the Levitical 
high priests. (1) They were but human; He,a Son. As in chaps. 
1: 2; 5: 8, so here also, the title “Son” is used in sharp contrast 
with mere humanity, and therefore, while it would be going too 
far to say that it refers exclusively to Christ’s Deity, yet it‘cer- 
tainly lays all the emphasis on his Divine Nature. See note on 
chap. 1: 2. (2) They were many (“men” in the plural); He, 
One. See ver. 23 of this chapter. (3) They “had infirmity” ; 
He is “perfected for evermore”. . As in chap. 5: 2, the “infir- 
mity” of the Jewish high priests includes both the limitations of 
humanity in its present imperfect state, limitations which our 
Lord once shared with them, but from which He is now for ever 
exempt ; and also, and chiefly, the sins which were the result, in 
their case but never in His, of yielding to the natural influence of 
those limitations. Contrasted with both these features of the 
Jewish high priests is the fact that the “Son” is “ perfected for 
evermore”; freed for ever from all limitations, having in His 
humanity reached the goal for which humanity was created. But 
this implies that though, as “Son”, He is eternal God, yet He 
is also true Man, who has attained perfection. * For the Writer 
does not use the adjective “ perfect” here, though that would have 
been true ; but the participle “perfected”. Again, he does not 
here, as he does in chaps. 2: 10; 5: 9, use the Greek tense which 
refers to His gaining perfection as a past event which took place 
at a particular time ; but the tense which emphasises the fact that 
His perfection, once gained, is an abiding condition. (4) Those 


* NoTp,—As man, He is the true Siddhartha—a title applied to Gautama Buddha 
by his followers. 
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weak men were appointed high priests by the Law ; the for-ever- 
perfected Son, by the Oath of God, which is not indeed more His 
word than is the Law, but was taken since the Law, and therefore 
cancels it in whatsoever the two may be found incompatible. 
But inthis matter of the High-priesthood the two are incompati- 
ble ; it is impossible to hold fast to the one for-ever-perfected 
- Divine High Priest, and at the same time toa number of weak, 
mortal men as one’s high priests. And if the Levitical High 
Priesthood has thus passed away, merged in the glory of Christs’, 
then it follows also that the Law, which appointed the. former, 
as a separate and peculiar institution has also passed away, the 
Divine Oath having absorbed all in it which was of abiding value, 
and having thus taken its place. 


PART V. 
(Cuaps. 8: 1—10: 18) 


The superiority of Christ's priestly work to that of the 
Aaronic priests. 


DIVISION I. 
(Cuap. 8.) 


A general view of the scene and conditions of Christ’s priestly work. 


The sacred Writer has now proved the superiority of our 
Lord’s personal High-Priesthood to that of the descendants of 
Aaron ; but this is only preliminary to his main theme, viz. the 
superiority of His work as High Priest to the work of those as 
priests, whether ordinary or high priests. And before entering 
on a discussion of the work itself, he contrasts the scene and the 
conditions in which on the one hand they discharged their priestly 
functions, and on the other He discharges His. The scene is the 
sanctuary, in the one case earthly, in the other heavenly (verses 
1—6) ; the conditions are the covenants, in the one case the old 
covenant of works, in the other the new covenant of grace 


(verses 7—13). 


Ver. 1. “‘ Now in the things which we are saying the chief 
point is this.”—The word rendered “chief. point’ may mean a 
summary ; but what follows is not a summary of what the Writer 
has said before, but the central thought in it. At the same time, 
the Writer does not say “the things which we have said”, but 
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‘which we are saying”; for he refers, not only to the previous 
Part of the Epistle from chap. 5: 1, but equally to the Part just 
begun, to chap. 10:18. 


‘¢ We have such a High Priest, who sat down on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens’.—This is an 
amplified repetition of the clause in chap. 1: 3, ‘‘sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.” There, however, this truth 
was stated asa thing to be proved ; now he has proved it by the 
use he has made of Ps. 110: 1. In both places, the reference is 
to Christ taking His seat, as monarch, at a particular time, wiz. 
His Ascension. See the note on that passage, for the ‘‘ anthropo- 
morphism” of the expressions “sat down” and “right hand.” 
In the addition of the word “the throne” here, there may be, as 
in chap. 4: 16, an allusion to the: ‘ mercy-seat’? which was 
Jehovah’s throne between the cherubim ; for the throne on which 
Jesus has taken His seat is not only one of Glory (typified by the 
so-called ‘“Shekinah”), but also one of “Grace”. For He is 
High ‘ Priest upon his throne” (Zech. 6: 13). 


Ver. 2. “A minister of the sanctuary.”—The name “ sanc- 
tuary’ was given to the whole of what is commonly called ‘ the 
tabernacle” (see Hx. 25: 8); butas it and “tabernacle” are here 
distinguished, it is probable that the former is used for the “* Holy 
of holies”, and the latter for the less holy part of the Tabernacle. 
That is to say, the allusion here is to those material things ; the 
real meaning, of course, is the presence of God in heaven, where 
our Saviour is as our High Priest. For He, whose glory and 
exaltation have just been described in such glowing terms, is here 
called ‘‘a minister.” As on earth the ‘“ Lord of all” (see Acts 
10: BE “‘eame not to be ministered unto but to minister” (Matt. 
20: 28), so in heaven also He ministers to His people; not, indeed, 
by again ‘‘ giving His life a ransom for many”, but by applying 
to them, in His sovereign power and grace, the virtue of that 
sacrifice. And so we too, who ‘have been made to sit with Him 
in the heavenly places” (Eph. 2:6), must exercise our royal 
exaltation just by ministering to others, according to the ancient 
motto of the German Emperors of which they were justly proud, 
““Ieh dien” (“I serve”). But the Greek word for “ minister” 
here is not the usual one, though it occurs not seldom in the N.T. 
In ancient Greek it denoted one who undertook some public work 
for the benefit of the community. Now-a-days such works are 
- commonly done by Governments or Municipalities, and paid for 
by rates or taxes; but in ancient Greece they were done by 
rich individuals of the community, who were indeed required by 
public sentiment thus to contribute’ to the public benefit, but in 


——-- 
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most cases they accepted the task with pride, and counted it an 


honour. We have already in this Epistle (chap. 1: 7, 14) met» 


with the word, applied to angels ; here it is used of the Son, and 
that notin His humiliation on earth, hut in His incommunicable 
glory in heaven. Seated “on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty on high,” he serves; He spends His life in benefiting 
His people. 

“ And of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and 
not man”.—The scene of Christ’s heavenly ministry is not only the 


antitypical “Holy of holies”, but the antitypical “holy place” 
also ; every part of the heavenly sanctuary is filled with His 


presence, and His ministerial action. At the same time, we are 


not to think of a local distinction in the antitype. It is enough 
to say that as He in His glorified humanity represents man to 
God, so also in His divine Nature He represents God to man.* 
The heavenly tabernacle (i. e. tent) is here called “true”, 2. ¢. the 


ideal, the archetypal, the one which fully corresponds with the 


meaning of the sacred tent in the wilderness, which was really 
only a copy of the former. The tent which was made in the 
wilderness, being material, was pitched by “man” (see Hx. 40: 
15); but its archetype in heaven owes nothing to human inter- 
vention. 


Ver. 3. ‘For every high priest is appointed to offer both 


e 


connexion with the previous verse to be: “I call Him a minister, 
for being High Priest He must be a minister, as the Levitical high 
priests emphatically are. And if a minister, He must minister 


about something ; His ministry must essentially include an offer- 


ing, as the Jewish high priests’ does.” Yet the very analogy 
here pressed seems to forbid our taking the offering here spoken 
of as one now offered by the Lord in heaven ; for the high priest 
did not offer “both gifts and sacrifices” (for the difference 
between these, see note on chap. 5: 1) im the Holy of holies, but 
on the altar outside ; which corresponds to the Cross, on which 
our High Priest offered Himself as the basis of His heavenly 
ministry. At the same time, the indefinite “somewhat” shows 
that here the thought is rather of the act of offering than the thing 
of offered. 


Ver. 4. “Now if He were on earth, He would not be a 


priest at all, seeing there are those who offer the gifts according . 


to the law”.—Though the Old Covenant had really come to an end 
when this Epistle was written, yet God had not yet visibly and 
. * Nore.—SBee also Note on chap. 9: 11. 


ifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is necessary that this High | 
Priest also have somewhat to offer”.—The “for” shows the © 
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forcibly brought it to an end, as He did a few years afterwards ; 
and therefore the Writer could still speak of the Temple offerings as 
being made, and the priests who offered them as acting, according 
to God’s institution. And so his argument is, that as there can- 
not be two divinely appointed orders of earthly priests going on 
at the same time, and consequently Christ, if still on earth, would 
not even be a priest (much less a high priest), therefore He, being 
(as already proved) High Priest, must have heaven, and not earth, 
_as the scene of His ministry. 


Ver. 5. “Who serve that which isa copy and shadow of 
heavenly things.”—The Greek word rendered ‘“‘ who” means 
rather *‘such as”’;7.e. it refers to the character of the Leviti- 
eal priesthood, not the personality of the priests. The word 
rendered “‘serve” always denotes religious service, and commonly 
has God (or one believed to be pe as its object ; but here the 
system, instituted by God, and to the maintenance of which all 
the ministry of the Jewish priests was directed, is the object. — 
But this system was no more original than it is final. It wasa 
mere copy of a heavenly original; it was a mere shadow of a 
spiritual substance. The Greek word for “copy”, like the Hng- 
lish, means both the thing copied (see John 13: 15: James 5: 10; 
2 Pet. 2: 6, in every case rendered “example’’) and also the copy 
made from it; but here the context decides for the latter meaning. 
For the word “shadow” used as here, see chap. 10:1 and 
Col.2:17. The “heavenly things” are not further defined ; 
they are, as we should rather say, the spiritual realities which 
were presented in the Tabernacle only in figure. 


‘* Even as Moses is warned of God when he is about to make 
the tabernacle”.—This “‘ warning” (see note on next clause) is 
regarded asa proof that the Tabernacle which Moses had made 
was only acopy. The Greek word translated ‘“‘ warned” does not 
mean, as in ordinary English, to warn of coming danger, but only 
to give an authoritative divine direction ; so in Matt. 2: 12, 22; 
- Luke 2: 26*; Acts 10: 22. And this direction to Moses is re- 
garded as still present in Holy Scripture (hence “is warned”, ‘not 
‘‘was warned”). The Greek for ‘make’ here means to “ put 
into execution” an order already received. 


‘For, See, saith He, that thou make all things according to 
the pattern that was showed thee in the mount”.—The “for” 
Introduces the quotation as the proof of the preceding statement ; 
and “ He”, of course, means God. The command to Moses does 


* Norr.—In this place alone it is rendered “revealed” in the English R, V. 
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not occur exactly in the form given here ; it occurs thrice (in 
Ex. 25: 40; 26: 30; 27: 8), at the end of the directions for 
making (1) the Tabernacle itself (2) the Candlestick with what 
belonged to it (3) the Brazen Altar with what belonged to it. 
But it may reasonably be supposed that all the other 
things, which Moses was on the same occasion ordered to 
make, were equally with these three represented to him in pattern ; 
and hence the “things” inserted by the Writer of the Epistle. 
We cannot suppose that even Moses saw “ the heavenly things” 
as they are in themselves ; that would have required both a higher 
scene than “the mount’, and also an elevation of Moses’ mind 
quite out of keeping with the order of God’s revelation as we 
know it. But he saw them as he had power to see them, accord- 
ing to human apprehension, in a form which could be reproduced 
on earth. 


| Ver. 6. ‘But now hath He obtained a ministry the more 
excellent, by how much also He is the mediator of a better cove- 
nant, which hath been enacted upon better promises”.—Verse 5 is 
parenthetical ; the Writer now returns to his theme, viz. the supe- 
riority of Christ’s high-priestly ministry as having heaven, and 
not earth, as the scene of its exercise. The “now’’ is logical, not 
temporal. He had supposed a state of things manifestly at vari- 
ance with fact, viz. Christs’ being now on earth, and had shown 
that, in that case, He could not be priest at all. He now returns 
to the actual state of things, and says “ But in fact”............ , OF 
DRAPES AT 1877 seceasceess This sentence contains, three times over, 
a statement of the superiority of the Christian to the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, which was said in the Introduction to be the main 
theme of the Epistle. The old “ministry”, “covenant”, and 
‘promises’ were all good, and even “excellent,” for they were from 
God; but the new are “ better’, “more excellent”. ‘ He hath 
obtained”, not only ‘He obtained’, for He has it still. The 
word here rendered “ ministry” is the abstract form of that trans- 
lated “ minister” in ver. 2 (see the note there). The superiority 
of His ministry is said to be in proportion to the superiority of | 
the covenant, of which He is mediator ; and the superiority of 
this covenant is shown from that of the promises, on which its 
conditions are founded. In chap. 7:22 Christ is called the 
“surety” of this better covenant (see the note there), 7. e. the abid- 
ing guarantee to man that God will fulfil what He has undertaken 
in it; here He is spoken of as its Mediator, 7. e. the one through 
whom, as standing between God and Man (being Himself Both), 
it was made. In the old covenant, Aaron was not the Mediator, 
but Moses alone was (as is said in Gal. 3:19, see Hx. 19: 20; 
Deut. 4; 5, etc.); but Christ is not only the High Priest of the 
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New Covenant, but its Mediator too. The superiority of the 
promises of the New Covenant is proved in the following 
verses. The Greek word translated “enacted” literally means 
“legislated”, “enacted as law.” For even the Gospel is 
called (James 1: 25) “the Perfect Law.” True, the only condi- 
tion which in the New Covenant God imposes on man for the 
fulfilment of these “better promises” to him is faith; but this, 
too, 7s a condition, and hence St. Paul speaks (Rom. 3: 27) of “a 
law of faith’. All other conditions, in the New Covenant, God 
takes upon Himself; and this binding of Himself, too, may well 
be included in the sense of “legislation.” 


Ver. 7. ‘For if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
would no place have been sought for a second”’.—The Writer has 
now passed from the Scene of Christs’ High-priestly ministry to 
its conditions, 7.e. the New Covenant. And he has to establish 
the fact that the New Covenant is ‘better’? than the Old, as being 
‘enacted upon better promises.” He takes the proof of this from 
Scripture itself. If, while the Old Covenant was in full force, an 
inspired prophet unmistakably proclaimed the future establishment 
of a better covenant, then no Christian, and no Jew, can any 
longer doubt it. But the very fact that a “new covenant” was 
then foretold of itself proves that it was to be, not only new, but 
better ; for God does not needlessly supersede His own institu- 
tions. Not that the Law was itself to blame (see Rom. 7: 7, 
12-14) ; the blame attached to those who did not keep it (see 
ver. 8). Yet the Law itself had the “fault” which necessarily 
attaches to an imperfect thing. True, it entirely fulfilled the 
object for which it was given; but that object was itself only a 
means, not the end. (See Notes on chap. 7: 11, 18,19.) It is 
somewhat remarkable that the Writer does not say “no place © 
would have been found for a second”, as we should naturally have 
said ; but ‘no place would have been sought for a second”. This 
implies that Gods’ promise of the New Covenant was His res- 
ponse to that more or less inarticulate dissatisfaction with the 
covenant of works which was inevitable, and which led to a crav- 
ing for a better. | 


Ver. 8. “For, finding fault with them, He. saith”.—No 
reader could doubt whom the two pronouns here refer to. Besides, 
both appear in the quotation; the one in the expression “the 
house of Israel and the house of Judah,” the other in the thrice- 
repeated formula “saith the Lord”. After ver. 7, we should 
have expected “finding fault with it”, 2.e. the first covenant.” 
But this verse says something more. Not only was the covenant 
of. works unable to bring man toa state of perfection, but man» 
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did not even make the use of it which he might have done. He 
was really to blame ; for even under the Law he might have done 
far better than he did. 


“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah”.—The quotation is from Jer. 31: 31—34. Inthe whole 
section, which includes chaps. 30—33 of the book of Jeremiah, 
God consoles His chosen people, now on the eve of the final 
overthrow of the kingdom and the seventy years’ Captivity with- 
out a sanctuary, with promises of restoration as again one people 
(“Israel” and “Judah”); andin the verses here quoted gives 
the highest promise of all, the promise to make a New Covenant 
with them which would supersede the old. From this one point 
of view, this is the most clearly evangelical passage in the whole 
Old Testament, It certainly supplied the basis of all that is said 
in the N. T. about that New Covenant which, though wrongly 
translated as “‘ New Testament,” has given its name to that part 
of the Bible which is distinctively Christian. 


Ver. 9. ‘“ Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to lead them 
forth out of the land of Egypt; for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord.”—This verse 
gives the negative character of the New Covenant, 1. e. what it is 
not. Itis not simply another covenant ; it is radically different 
from the Old. Of course the word “day” is not to be pressed ; 
in Hebrew it very frequently means a period of time, sometimes 
quite a long, though always defined, time. As matter of fact, 
we know that two whole months elapsed between the Exodus 
from Egypt and even the arrival at Sinai, where the Old Covenant 
was made (see Hx. 19:1). Still, not only was the period but one, 
but the Covenant was distinctly made on the basis of the redemption 
from Egypt; as we see (e. gr.) from the Introduction to the 10 
Commandments, “I am the LORD thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; Thou 
shalt have none other gods before Me”, ete. The figure of God 
taking Israel by the hand to lead them forth, which is cf course 
taken from what parents do to their little children, does not occur 
in the Pentateuch ; but the somewhat similar figures of God 
carrying them as a father does his baby child (Deut. 1: 31), and 
of His carrying them as an eagle carries its young (Ex. 19: 4 and 
Deut. 32: 11,12) do occur there. The reason why the New 
Covenant cannot be like theiSinaitic one, and at the same time the 
reason why God “found fault with” the Israelites, is given in the 
following words, “for they continued not in my covenant”. In 


! 
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the original of J eremiah it is “ which my covenant they {brake’’. 
The Septuagint rendering, which is followed in this Epistle, shows 
that a mere indolent “not continuing” in God’s covenant is suffi- 
cient to break it. However, as matter of fact the first violation 
of the Covenant of works was a very positive one, viz. the making 
and worshipping of the golden calf. And probably the allusion 
here (1. e. in Jeremiah) is chiefly to that sin ; of which God said 
to Moses, “they have turned aside quickly out of the way which 
I commanded them” (Ex. 32: 8; compare Ps. 106: 13). As a 
consequence of their disregard of God’s covenant, the text conti- 
nues, “And [ regarded them not, saith the Lord”. In the origi- 
nals, both Hebrew and Greek, both the pronouns (“ they” and 
“J’’) are emphatic. ‘They on their part did............ so I on my 
BALE GLA. 4) seb an 4m ” Some commentators think that the Hebrew 
here means the same as the Septuagint (followed by this Epistle) 
says; but the natural meaning of the Hebrew, as we have it, is 
what is given in the English of Jer. 31: 32, viz. “though I was a 
husband unto them” (marg. “‘lord over them”). As the prophets, 
and certainly not least Jeremiah, so very frequently, and unmis- 
takably, speak of God as having entered into a marital relation 
with Israel at Sinai, it is best to take it in this sense here also ; 
according to which ‘sod here enhances the enormity of Israel’s 
faithless ingratitude by reminding them that He had of His own 
free will and love entered into this supremely tender relation with 
them. 


Ver. 10. ‘For this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord’.—Now the 
text comes to describe the New Covenant positively. But first we 
remark that it was to be made(1) ‘withthe house of Israel’, 
no longer divided into two peoples (see Hz. 37:32), but a fitting 
type and precursor of the one Catholic Church of Christ; and 
(2) “after those days,” 7. e., after the days of trial and calamity 
which were at hand when Jeremiah wrote this. ‘The days” 
mentioned at the beginning of the quotation come after those 
referred to in the phrase ‘those days.” 


“J will put my laws into their mind, And on their heart 
also will I write them”.—This is the first characteristic of the 
New Covenant; its work is internal. The old Law was written 
on tables of stone; the new on the understanding and the heart. 
Compare 2 Cor. 3:3,7,8. The old Law, by its very nature as 
consisting only of requirements, remained external to the man; 
the new law becomes, so to speak, part of the personality of him 
who receives it. Of this inwardness of God’s Law there were, 
indeed, foreshadowings in the QO, T. without any definite 
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thought of the New Covenant; notably in Ps. 40:8 which is in 
chap. 10 distinctly applied to Christ; but in reality the accomp- 
lishment of it was impossible till the descent of the Spirit of 
Christ on the Church (compare ‘He shall be in you,” John 
14:17, and “Christ in you” throughout St. Paul’s Epistles). In 
the Greek, ‘I will put” isin the present participle, “putting”. 
Probably the meaning is “I will a make a covenant by putiing”, &c. 


«And I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Mea 
people.”—This promise, which occurs first in Ex. 6: 7, and last 
in Rey. 21: 3, is found throughout the whole Bible as the highest 
possible expression of God’s gracious purpose for man. That God 
_ should be, as God, altogether at the service of man, and that man 
should be brought to such a state that he is altogether at the 
service of God—surely nothing higher or better can be imagined 
than this! True, the text only speaks of this as the blessed portion 
of Israel ; and in this Epistle to the Hebrews there was a special 
reason why the quotation should be left as it was; yet the very 
spirituality of the New Covenant really ensures its catholicity. 


Ver. 11. ‘And they shall not teach every man his fellow- 
citizen, and every man his brother, saying Know the Lord; for 
all shall know Me, from the least to the greatest of them.”—This 
is the second characteristic of the New Covenant ; it is universally 
efficacious in producing the knowledge of God. No privileged 
class is to be now interposed between the mass of men and God. 
See John 6: 45 (from Is. 54: 13) and 1 John 2: 20, 27. For all 
are to have immediate access to the divine Presence. At the same 
time this promise is to be regarded, in the present state of things, 
as rather ideal and final than actual. As matter of fact no Chris- 
tian in the present life has a perfect knowledge of God ; some 
khow Him better, some less; and it is manifestly the duty of 
those who know Him better (specially if “ordained” for the 
purpose, but also without ordination) to teach Him to those who 
know Him less, and the duty of the latter to learn from the for- 
mer. Still, in principle and potentially, every believer in Christ has 
the knowledge of God; see John 17: 3. And the cause of this 
is the Incarnation of Christ (see 1 John 5: 20; John 1: 18), and 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit of Christ (1 John 2: 20), which 
are now accomplished facts. The word for “ fellow-citizen”, 
rather than “ neighbour’, rests on the best authority here. The 
wider, as well as the more intimate, relations between men are 


spoken of. 


«3 Ver. 12.) “For, I will, be merciful: to, their iniquities, and 
heir sins will I remember no more.’’—This is the third character- 
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istic of the New Covenant; its foundation is complete forgiveness 
of the past. All three characteristics are of grace; but this, 
while in its very nature only the first step, is absolutely necessary 
to the others. No knowledge of God, or inwardness of His law, 
without forgiveness of sin! The Law provided a temporary for- 
giveness of sins through external means ; the Prophets (as here) 
foretold a complete forgiveness, without mentioning the means ; 
the Gospel combines the best parts of both, by telling of a com- 
plete forgiveness on the basis of the only perfect means, the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God (see Rom. 3: 21—26,). However, this last 
point is not before the Writer here; it is rather the completeness 
of the forgiveness that he dwells on in itself. For “I will be 
merciful to”, the original Hebrew has “I will pardon.” ‘The 
deep meaning of the promise “‘I will remember no more” is 
brought out below, chap. 10: 3, 10O—18. 


Ver. 13. ‘‘In that He saith, A new covenant, He hath made 
the first old. But.that which is becoming old and waxeth aged is 
nigh unto vanishing away.”—As the Writer had before (ver. 7) 
argued from the introduction of a new covenant that it must be 
better than the old, so here he argues from the same premisses 
that it must supersede the old. The very term “new,” applied 
to it, proves that the other is antiquated. God cannot have two 
such different covenants with man in force at the.same time. 
From the time that the “new” comes into use, the “old”? must 
begin to disappear. True, it need not disappear at once ; and 
in this case the old order of things continued not only during the 
long interval between Jeremiah’s prophecy and its fulfilment 
through the Death and Resurrection of Christ and the Descent 
of the Spirit; but even after this determining event, while this 
Hpistle ‘was being written, it still outwardly and apparently 
continued, and its apparent stability was the great cause of 
stumbling to these Hebrew Christians. And all this is indicated 
by the present tense, “2s becoming old and wazeth.” Still, sooner 
- or later, it must come to an end; it hasin itself no element of 
inmortality ; the outer shell must burst now that the substance within 
lives and grows; and the Writer, at the time he wrote, hardly need- 
ed Inspiration to assure him, what the Jews in their prejudiced 
blindness failed to see, that the catastrophe was now imminent, 
the old was ‘“‘nigh unto vanishing away.” See chap. 10:25. 


DIVISION fl. 
(CHAP. Ix.) 
The superiority of Chirist’s Atonement to that of the Aaronic priests. 
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This Division may again be divided into two parts. In 
verses 1—10 the Writer dwells on those institutions of the Old 
Covenant, whose main object was Atonement, 2. e. the restoration 
and maintenance of communion with God; in verses 11—28 he 
places in sharp contrast with the above the atoning Work of 
Christ, the true High Priest, in the New Covenant. Of these two 
parts, each has again three subdivisions. In verses 1—5 the 
Writer describes the Tabernacle, its parts and its furniture, 
In verses 6 and 7 he shows the limitations under which the 
priestly service was carried on in the Tabernacle. In verses 
8—10 he draws’the lesson to be learnt from these limitations, as 
affecting the Atonement possible under the Old Covenant. Again, 
in verses 11 and 12 the atoning work of Christ is described 
generally ; in verses 13—22 the teaching which flows from the 
shedding of His Blood, and in verses 23—28 that which flows 
from His having entered. heaven, are drawn out. . 


Ver. 1. ‘Now even the first covenant had.’—There is no 
word in the original for “covenant”; but as the Writer has, 
ever since the 6tk verse of the previous chapter, been speaking 
of “the first covenant” in contrast with “the second,” or “the 
new” one, there can be no doubt that this is the word to be sup- 
plied here. He has just been saying that the Old Covenant was 
on the point of vanishing away; but before it vanishes, he is 
anxious to say what he can in its favour, and to show that, while 
in comparison with the New he is obliged to disparage it, he fully 
recognizes the glory which it had as a divine institution. There 
is no passage in the Epistle which more clearly brings out that 
pervading thought on which we dwelt in the Introduction, viz. 
that the New is only better,than the Old. Christians do not be- 
little the Old Covenant, while they thank God that they are in 
the New ; on the contrary, the more they see of its glory, the 
better are they able to appreciate the exceeding glory of the New 
(see 2 Cor. 3: T—12). This is the foree of the word “even”, which, 
though its authority is somewhat doubtful, the R. V. has retained 
without note. The force of the past tense (“had”, not “ has’) 
is probably that the Writer is thinking of the original institution 
by God through Moses, not of any later development. And this 
seems to be the reason why, in the sequel, he describes the 
Tabernacle, not the Temple. The latter, though allowed and even 
commanded by God, yet was (like the kingdom, which arose only 
a little earlier) in its own nature a retrogression, an endeavour to 
fix and make enduring what could not really last, because it was 
only preparatory. God used both, temple and kingdom, as types 
of the better things in store, viz. the Church of Christ and the 
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kingdom of Christ (see St. Paul’s Hpistles, throughout) ; but the 
simplicity of the Tabernacle and the Theocracy agreed far better 
with God’s original purpose. 


‘‘ Ordinances of Divine service, and its sanctuary, a sanctuary 
of this world.’—There were both laws regulating the ways in 
which God was to be worshipped, and a place appointed for the 
express purpose of worshipping Him in it. It is probable, though 
far from certain, that ‘‘of this world” refers, not indeed gram- 
matically but in sense, both to the “ordinances” and to the 
“sanctuary”. Certainly, both referred to this world, this life ; 
neither of them referred directly, though they did figuratively, 
to the spiritual and the eternal world. The sanctuary is 
called “its,” because it belonged exclusively, and corresponded 
exactly, to the nature of “the first covenant.” Hence the “for” 
at the beginning of the second verse; the “tabernacle” (2. e. 
“‘tent”’) being the kind of sanctuary which befitted a covenant. 
in itself transitory and transitional. | 


Ver. 2.. “ For there was a tabernacle prepared ; the first, 
wherein were the candlestick, and the table, and the shewbread ; 
which is called the Holy Place”.—The Writer first calls the “ sanc- 
tuary” “a tabernacle” (i. ¢. tent”); and then he calls each of its 
two parts a tabernacle. In the first, 7.¢. the outer one, the one 
first approached by any one from outside, were two chief articles 
of furniture, viz. the Candlestick with its six branches and seven 
lamps, on the south side (the entrance being on the east), and the 
Table with the Shewbread placed upon it, on the north. There is 
in the original no word for “were.” This may be accidental, as 
the substantive verb would not be necessary in such a case in 
Greek ; but on the other hand, it may be due to a desire to avoid 
saying either “were” or “are”, because, though it is the taber- 
nacle which is being described, it is described with reference to 
the Covenant which was still apparently in force when the Epistle 
was written. Against this supposition, however, is the fact that 
the Temple contained ten Candlesticks, and according to Chronicles 
ten tables also (see 1 Kings 7: 49; 2 Chron. 4: 7, 8); whereas 
here only one of each is mentioned. The original for “shew- 
bread” is “setting out of the loaves”; this is a Greek rendering 
of the later name of the twelve loaves which were laid on the 
Table in two rows, or rather piles. The name used in the Penta- 
teuch means literally the “Bread of the Face,” i.e. Bread set 
before the Presence of God for His acceptance, The later name 
is derived from the fact that the orderly placing of the loaves in 
two piles is insisted on in Ley. 24: 6—8, | 
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Ver. 3. “ And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is 
called the Holy of holies.”—This “veil” (or rather “ curtain,” 
as it would be called in ordinary English) is called “ the second,” 
because there was another at the entrance to the whole Taber- 
nacle ; this one being between the Holy and the Most Holy places. 
But in the original Hebrew the two are always distinguished by 
different names ; the one between the two parts of the Tabernacle 
being called by a name which properly means “division.” See 
Ex. 26:31—37 ; where the “ first’? curtain is called in R. V. a 
“screen,” and the second a “veil.” “Holy of holies” is a 
Hebrew idiom ; it means “most holy.” 


Ver. 4. “Having a golden censer.”—The R.V., though it retains 
this rendering in the text, puts “altar of incense’ in the margin. 
Opinion has from the earliest times been divided as to which of 
these is the meaning here. On the one hand the Greek word here 
used occurs in the Septuagint for a censer, but never for the altar 
of incense. On the other hand, Philo and Josephus, two authori- 
ties nearly contemporary with this Epistle, always speak of the 
altar of incense by the word used here. Moreover, it is extremely 
unlikely, on the one hand, that a censer, which is not mentioned 
at all as part of the furniture of the Holy of holies, and for the 
making of which Moses received no command at all, should be 
mentioned in this brief enumeration of the furniture of the Taber- 
nacle; and on the other hand, that the Altar of Incense should 
be omitted in that enumeration, seeing that it was one of the most 
conspicuous and most significant of the contents of the Tabernacle. 
But all this reasoning is met by the undoubted fact, that the Altar 
of Incense did not stand within the Holy of holies, but in the 
Holy Place, just outside the “second veil.” Against this objec- 
tion, however, it seems sufficient to urge (1) that this passage does 
not say that the object under discussion was in the Holy of holies, 
but the latter “‘had”’ the former ; an expression which would be 
justified by any special connexion between the two, and not only 
by the one being locally situated within the other. (2) That the 
Altar of Incense is spoken of in the O.T. as in such special rela- 
tion to the Holy of holies; see Ex. 30: 6, where it is said to be 
not only “before the veil that is by the ark of the testimony,” 
but also “before the mercy-seat that is over the testimony” ; 
Hx. 40: 5, where it is said to be “before the ark of the testi- 
mony’; Lev. 4: 7; 16: 12,18, where it is said to be “ before the 
LORD”; and 1 Kings 6: 22, where it is described as “ belonging 
to the oracle” (2. e¢. ithe inner shrine). In fact, the golden altar 
bore the same relation to the Holy of holies that the brazen altar 
did to the Holy place ; each, in a sense, furnished the means of 
approach to its own sanctuary. While the Ark was the highest 
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emblem of the Presence of God with His people, the Altar of 
Incense was the highest emblem of His people’s worship of Him. 
On the whole, then, it appears to be far more probable that this 
altar is intended here, than a “‘censer” of which we know nothing 
individually, though of course censers were used, e. gr. Lev. 16: 12. 


“‘And the ark of the covenant overlaid reund about with 
old.”,—This, which was the principal object in the inner division 
of the Tabernacle, and also of the Temple as built by Solomon, 
was destroyed by the Chaldeans, and never made again (see Jer. 
3:16, R.V. margin), the Holy of holies being quite empty in 
Zerubbabel’s Temple. | 


“Wherein was a golden pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s 
rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant.”—By the time the 
Ark was placed in Solomon’s 'emple, all its contents had disap- 
peared except the two tablets of stone; see 1 Kings 8:9. Per- 
haps the Philistines had stolen the other two objects here men- 
tioned ; see 1 Sam. 5:1, 2. But the Pot of manna (Ex. 16 : 33, 34) 
and Aaron’s rod (Num. 17: 10,11) were put there; for while 
‘before the testimony” might itself mean that they were put near 
but outside the ark, it is in every way more hkely that they were 
put inside it, alongside the two tablets containing the Decalogue, 
It is noticeable that the Writer thrice uses the words “gold,” 
“‘ golden”; as if he wished to emphasize the outward glory of the 
Tabernacle. : 


Ver. 5. “And above it cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the mercy-seat.’’—The exact form, and the exact meaning, of these 
two figures are unknown; but it is clear that in some way they 
represented the animate creation, and were regarded partly as 
God’s constant and obedient attendants, partly as His living 
vehicle, see Ps. 18:10. In Ex. 25: 22 and Num. 7: 89, God is 
described as speaking “ from between” them; in 1 Sam. 4: 4; 
28am. 6:2: 2 Kings 19:15: Ps. 80:15;99:1 the original 
expression more naturally means that He sat enthroned upon them, 
and accordingly this rendering is found in the text of R. V. As 
the wings of the cherubs stretched out from their bodies, and met 
in the centre between them just over the mercy-seat (i.e. the 
golden lid of the Ark), it seems to follow that both descriptions, 
“between” and “upon,” apply to the position of the luminons 
cloud which indicated God’s Presence (see Lev. 16: 2), and which 
was in later times called the “Shekinah”, 7. e. the “‘ Abode.” In 
any case, there can be little doubt that the “glory” here men- 
tioned as characterising the cherubim refers to this manifestation 
of God’s Presence. The Greek word rendered ‘ mercy-seat’’ 
means “place of propitiation.”” The Hebrew word for it literally 
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means a “covering”’; and seems to have been applied to this slab 
of gold, party because it acted as the covering of the contents of 
the Ark, and partly because the Hebrew root for “to cover” was 
the one constantly used for “to atone,” which was regarded as a 
covering over of sin, a hiding it from the sight of God (see Ps. 
32:1; and compare Rom. 3: 25 R.V.). Yet, even in the Old 
Covenant, this was not considered sufficient covering from the all- 
seeing Hye; for once a year this very “Covering” was itself 
covered, 2. e. sprinkled, both above and in front, with the atoning 
blood of the victim slain outside ; meet emblem of the blood of 
Christ, which not only covers sin but actually puts it away (Heb. 
9; 26, which see). 


‘“‘Of which things we cannot now speak severally.”—By say- 
ing this, the Writer implies that there 7s a lesson in every detail 
of the Tabernacle construction, furniture, and arrangements ; but 
his present object leads him only to draw one great lesson, viz. 
that detailed in the following verses. It is obvious that, while 
every, student of the Bible is at liberty to draw out these lessons, 
so as he do it with due regard to what is plainly taught in other 
parts of Scripture, and specially to the lessons which are drawn 
in this Epistle, yet great caution should be exercised in doing this ; 
and every such lesson, which has not clear Scriptural authority, 

should be held only as an individual opinion, more or less proba- 
ble, not as authoritative teaching. 


6. ‘Now these things having been thus prepared”—as much 
_as to say, ‘“‘ There was no lack of typical instruments and means 
of the service of God, indeed there was an abundant array of 
them. The imperfection of the Old Covenant is seen in the use 
which was made, and was appointed to be made, of these things.” 
The Holy place, with its furniture, represented man’s worship of 
God; the Holy of holies, with its furniture, represented God’s 
Presence with, and manifestation of Himself to,man. But twelve 
whole tribes of Israelites and the greater number of the remaining 
tribe of Levites were forbidden even the Holy place at all; and 
of the remainder, viz. the descendants of Aaron, only one man at 
a time was ever allowed to penetrate into the Holy of holies, and 
he only once a year. Tor the rest, all this beautiful and typical 
furniture was matter of faith, not of sight and enjoyment. 


“The priests go in continually into the first tabernacle, 
accomplishing the services.”—The present tense is here used, 
probably, not because the services were still going on in the 
Temple when the Epistle was written, for it is not the Temple but 
the Tabernacle which is here in question ; but because the Writer 
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puts himself back in thought to the times of the Tabernacle, or 
rather to the carrying out of the object of the Tabernacle. ‘Con- 
tinually’’ denotes. the unbroken regularity of a habit, and here 
refers to the daily, the weekly, the monthly, and the annual 
sacrifices ; each of which the priests performed as prescribed. 
Indeed, the expression “services” extends beyond sacrifices, 
and includes the offering of incense, the washing their hands and 


feet, &c., &e. 


Ver. 7. “But into the second the high priest alone, once 
in the year, not without blood, which he offereth for himself, and 
for the errors of the people.’’—Strictly speaking, the high priest 
entered in twice on the Day of Atonement, viz. with the blood of 
the bullock and again with that of the goat; and according to 
late Jewish tradition, ke went in four times; but the day was 
but one, and (what is of more consequence) the occasion was the 
same, viz. the annual atonement for the sing of the year. This 
is the only place in the Hpistle in which the sprinkling of the 
blood is called an “offering” of it. In the literal sense of the 
Greek word, it was, ofcourse, a “bringing it to” God; but it 
was not an offering in the asual sense, for it was not put on an 
altar for God’s acceptance. Hven the high priest, being a sinner, 
had no right of his own in which to enter into God’s Presence ; 
he muet go in covered, so to speak, protected and sheltered by 
the life of another. The Greek word for ‘errors’ here literally 
means ‘ignorances’” (compare the suffrage in the Litany, 
“That it may please Thee to forgive our sins, negligences, and 
ignorances’’), and is closely allied to the word for “ ignorant’ in 
chap. 5: 2; see the Note on that verse. Hven the sacrifices of 
the Day of Atonement, aud the Blood sprinkled in the Holy of 
holies, availed nought for deliberate sins. 


Ver, 2. ‘The Holy Ghost this signifying’.—Now the 
Writer begins to show the /esson to be learnt from the imperfec- 
tions and limitations which he has just referred to; and he speaks 
of this lesson as being continously taught (present tense, 
“signifying”, not “having signified’) by the Holy Spirit, the 
Inspirer of Scripture andthe Regulator of the ordinances of 
divine worship, through those limitations. 


‘¢'That the way into the holy place hath not yet been made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle is yet standing’.—The 
last words would have been better translated “hath yet a place’’, 
i, @, an appointed place in the divine order; im other words, 
while the Old Covenant was still in force. For the “T'abernacle” 

i8 here, as above, taken to represent the whole of that Dispensa- 
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tion, of which it (with its eontents) was the most conspicuous 
expression. But why does the Writer say “the jirst” tabernacle, 
which can only mean (as in verses 2 and 6) the outer part of the 
tabernacle, the Holy place? It cannot be because it continued 
in force either a longer or a shorter time than the Holy of holies. 
Probably the reason is that the Holy place exhibited, to the 
ordinary Israelite at least, the limitations above spoken of more 
strikingly than the Holy of holies did. He might have expected 
that while perhaps the latter was restricted to the priests, the 
former at least would be open to himself. But no; it was 
indeed the place of divinely appointed and accepted worship, 
yet he was debarred from entering it. Thus, ‘‘the way into the holy 
place’ (7. e., here, the whole sanctuary) “hath not yet been made 
manifest”. Both parts of the Sanctuary invited, so to speak, 
the Israelite to come and worship; both however, repelled him; 
i.e. the outer part repelled all who were not priests, and the 
inner part all but the high priests. And if this was the case 
with the symbolic Holy place, how much more with the real 
Holy place! 


Ver. 9. ‘Which is a parable for the time new present.” — 
“Which” must refer to “the first tabernacle’, taken here (see 
above) as specially representing the limitations attaching to the 
whole of ihe arrangements for divine service under the Law. 
This, says the Writer, “is a parable’, a figure, and nothing 
more, “for,” i.¢. either “serving for’ or (more likely) “last- 
ing as long as”, ‘‘the time now present,” z.¢. still present when 
the Epistle was written. This must mean, like “these days’ in 
chap. 1: 1 (see the Note there), the Mosaic Dispensation, which 
though really abolished by the Descent of the Holy Ghost after 
the Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Ghrist, was still in 
apparent vigour till A.D. 70. Itis thus contrasted with “the 
future world” (chap, 2: 5), “‘the future age” (chap. 6: 5), “the 
future good things” (chap. 10: 1), which are the blessings of the 
Christian Dispensation, and which essentially belong to ‘the good 
time coming,” though they are known and enjoyed, really though 
partially, already by Christians. | 

“According to which are offered both gifts and. sacrifices 
that cannot, as touching the conscience, make the worshipper 
perfect.”—Here “which” refers to the “parable”, or teaching 
by figure. For “gifts and sacrifices,” see Notes on chap. 5: 1 
and 8:3. Of these gifts and sacrifices, offered in “the time now 
present” according to the figures of the Levitical arrangements, 
the Writer in this verse and the next says three things. First, 
that they could not fulfil the ultimate purpose of all offerings to - 
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God, viz. to: make the worshipper perfect in his conscience. 
Secondly, the cause of this their inability, viz. that they were 
only carnal ordinances, resting on meats and drinks and divers 
washings. Thirdly, that the obligation of them lasted, aud was 
intended to Jast, only till a better time. Of these three subjects 
only the first belongs'to the ninth verse. The word “conscience” 
had not long been in use, as the name of a distinct faculty of the 
human mind, when the books of the N, Tf. were written. The 
Stoics had brought both the thing and the word into prominence ; 
and this, indeed, is one of the chief debts which Christianity 
owes to that system. Originally, the word signified the same as 
“consciousness”, 7, ¢. knowing a thing by oneself, apart from 
outside sources of information. But it came to be limited in use 
to moral, matters, 2. e. the consciousness of the moral quality of 
one’s own actions, and of one’s own condition from a moral point 
view. Hence ‘‘a good conscience” (Acts 23: 1; see also 24: 16) 
is one which exculpates a person, and assures him that he is moral- 
ly right; see Rom. 2:15. But it is evident that, the more the 
Law of Ged fulfils its function of revealing to an individual the 
meaning and the evil of sin, and the reality and depth of his owu 
sinfulness (see Rom. 3: 20; 5: 205 7: 7), the less his conscience 
will excuse, and the more it will accuse, him, Now, so far as the 
Law fulfilled this function in the Old Covenant, the inadequacy 
of its sacrifices became evident. The perfection to which they 
brought the worshipper, 2. e. perfection as a worshipper, perfection 
of his ability to worship, was a merely outward one. They 
admitted him to a full participation of the privileges of the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and they could do no more. The craving of 
the enlightened conscience for a truer atonement, for something 
which would give it true peace and tranquillity and not a mere 
sop for the present, was unsatisfied by those sacrifices. It was 
not in them to satisfy it. 


Ver. 10. ‘ Being only (with meats and drinks and divers 
washings) carnal ordinances.”—How could those sacrifices really 
quiet the conscience? ‘They themselves were only external, and 
did not of themselves (apart from temporary divine appointment) 
in any way affect the inner man. See Note on chap. 7: 16. 
Moreover, the accompaniments of the sacrifices, the personal 
requirements on which their acceptability rested, were of the same 
merely outward character. For the “meats”, see the whole of 
_ Lev. 11, which lays down with great precision what might, and 
what might not, be eaten ; and how deeply this law sank into the 
heart of a Jew may be seen in Acts 10: 14; as it has sunk into 
the heart of all Hindus, and even of others who have long lievd 
amongst them. The reference in “drinks” is not so clear; the 
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Levitical law is not so stringent in this respect as is that of Manu; 
yet both the ministering priests are in Lev. 10: 9, and the Nazi- 
rites are in Num. 6. 3° forbidden to use wine or other intoxicant. 


“Imposed until a time of reformation.”—The readers of the 
Epistle well knew that the Writer recognized only the establish- 
ment ‘of Christianity as the “time of- reformation”, when the 
imperfections and limitations attaching to the Old Dispensation 
would pass away, or rather had passed away; yet he purposely 
does not say ‘‘the time of reformation”, because he means to lay 
stress on the fact that those old institutions bore in their very out- 
ward appearance the truth that they were but transitory. They 
simply “held the ground” till somethmg better should come and 
occupy it. But meanwhile they were ‘‘imposed”; they had to be 
observed, though they were felt as a burden; see Acts 15: 10, 28. 


Ver. 11. ‘But Christ, having come a High Priest of the 
good things to come.’—TIn contrast (this is the meaning of the 
“put” here) to the Levitical high priest, whose atoning work was 
so superficial and so limited (and if his was so, much more was 
that of the other priests), is our High Priest, Christ (here without 
the article, as. a kind of proper name, in the same way as we use 
it). He did not simply become a High Priest, He came upon the 
scene (this is the full meaning of the Greek word, see Matt. 3:1; 
Luke 12: 51, where it occurs) as High Priest. He did not suc- 
ceed another when the latter passed away, but arrived in. the 
full power and authority of a High Priest. The good things, 
which he is High-Priest in order to dispense to His people, 
are of course all the distinctive blessings of Christianity ; 
see Hph. 1:3. If the reading “to come” is right, then these 
words: have the same meaning as has been explained in the Note 
on ver. 6, and as is certainly that of chap.10:1. But there is 
another reading, which rests on the authority of an ancient Ms. 
(the “* Vatican,” which is generally supposed to be on the whole 
the best Mss. of the N.T. known), and which means “taken 
place”, 2... accomplished, realised. According to this, the Writer 
would be describing the blessings of Christianity as not consisting 
of type and prophecy only, but actually realised and enjoyed. 


“Through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this creation.”—The contrast 
between Christ and the Jewish high priest is now narrowed 
down to a contrast between the most significant act of the latter: 
on the one side, z.¢. his entrance into the Holy of holies on the 
Day of Atonement, and the corresponding act of the former in | 
His’ entrance into heaven. And this contrast isshown to be (1)~ 
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in the scenes of the two acts, (2) in the blood which in each case 
gained admittance for him that entered, and (3) in the efficacy of 
the entrance. Only the first of these is dwelt on in the present 
verse. It is probable that “through” has here no more a strictly 
local sense than it can have in “through the blood” in the next 
verse. True, the high priest must have passed through the Holy 
place before he could reach the Holy of holies ; but the fact is 
never mentioned, as if there was any special meaning in it. 
“The greater and more perfect tabernacle” must bear some rela- 
tion to the heavenly pattern which Moses imitated; see Note on 
chap. 8:5. But what is meant by it here? This is one of the 
most difficult questions in the interpretation of the Epistle ; and 
naturally, various views have been held on it by commentators. 
Perhaps it is impossible for us, with our very limited capacities at 
present, really to conceive what it signifies ; for it must be some- 
thing of which we have no direct experience, else it would not be 
called, not only “‘not made with hands’, but “not of this crea- 
tion”; which certainly is not true, e. gr. of the atmosphere, or 
the spheres of what we call the “heavenly bodies”. The Fathers, 
generally, explained it of the humanity of Christ; but if this be 
taken to mean His humanity in the low estate in which He had it 
on earth, it does not suit the present context, which speaks of 
Christ “entering into the holy place”. Perhaps, if we explain 
it of the glorified Humanity of the Lord, in and through which 
He appears as Man’s Representative to the Father, we shall come 
as near to the meaning as is possible with our present faculties. 


Ver. 12. “Nor yet through the blood of goats and calves, 
but through His own blood.”—It is obvious that “through” 
must here mean iby means of”, as is the case where the Blood 
of Christ is mentioned as the means of our redemption; see chap. 
13:12; Acts 20:28. But how can it be called the means of the 
Redeemer’s own entrance into the heavenly sanctuary? Just as 
Aaron, because he was a sinner, could not have lived for a 
_ moment after entrance even into the typical immediate Presence 

of God (see Lev. 16:2, 3) save by virtue of the blood, which he 
took in with him, of the victims which he had offered on the 
altar outside, so also our Lord, because though personally sinless 
He was man’s Sin-bearer, could not have entered heaven as sinful 
man’s representative save by virtue of the blood of the One per- 
fect Sacrifice which had been offered on the Cross ; which was 
His own, and therefore had all the virtue and efficacy which 
necessarily belonged to His divine Personality. 


“Entered in once for all into the Holy Place.”—The Jewish 
high-priest-entered into the typical Holy of holies once a year 
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(see verse 7), and even then had to repeat his entry, because he 
had to take with him the blood of two different sin-offerings ; 
but Christ’s entrance was as incapable of repetition as was the 
Sacrifice of Himself, by which he had as Man won His right to 
enter. And the Sacrifice could not be repeated, because it entirely 
accomplished the object of a sacrifice. Therefore the one entrance 
of Christ into the heavenly sanctuary accomplished its object 
also, 2. e. it left the way of entrance open for ever. The veil was 
rent from the top to the bottom (see Matt. 27:51), and could never 
be closed up again. Nothing now intervenes between the beliey- 
ing worshipper and the Object of his worship. 


“Having obtained eternal redemption”.—Because His 
entrance was “‘once for all,”’ therefore the object which it secured 
was also everlasting. The Greek for “obtained” means properly 
“found”; and some of the Greek fathers dwell upon this as im- 
plying that our redemption was no easy matter, but one for which 
(so to speak) a search had to be made. But however this may be, 
two remarks may be made on the form of the Greek word here. 
One is, that it implies that our redemption was obtained by 
personal labour on the Redeemer’s part; the other, that according 
to a rule of Greek Grammar it may either mean that He had 
already, when He entered into heaven, obtained the redemption, 
viz. on the Cross; or that He obtained it when He entered into 
heaven, 7. e. by entering into heaven. If we take “redemption” 
here in its literal meaning of buying out of bondage, then the 
former of those two possible senses of the verb must be taken ; 
but if we take it in its more usual sense of the actual deliverance 
which is the result of the purchase, then the latter sense of the 
verb will be necessary. And the particular Greek word which 
occurs here has this latter meaning in the only two other passages in 
which it occurs in the N. T., viz. Luke 1: 68 and 2: 38. Christ’s 
Entrance into heaven was not merely the cause of redemption, but 
was itself the initial and potential deliverance of humanity from 
Satan, sin, and death. Hence the words “for us”, which are 
inserted in the Authorized Version, are not required ; for Christ 
entered heaven as our Representative, He obtained thereby in 
Himself, as containing humanity in Himself, all the deliverance 
which humanity needs. 


Ver. 13. “For if the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, sanctify unto 
the cleanness of the flesh.”—Having in verses 11 and 12 spoken 
generally of the entrance of our High Priest into heaven by virtue 
of His own blood shed on earth, the Writer in verses 13 to 22 
dwells on the teaching which flows from the latter of these truths, 
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viz. from the shedding of His blood. In verses 13 and 14 he con- 
trasts the efficacy of this Blood with that of the blood of Jewish 
sacrifices ; and in verses 15 to 22 he shows how by it the New 
Covenant is ratified, even as the Old Covenant was confirmed by 
the blood of animals. In ver. 13 the Writer admits that the blood 
of the prescribed animal victims had a certain effect; viz. it 
removed ceremonial defilement, and restored those who used it to 
the outward communion of God’s people. This is what is meant 
here by “the cleanness of the flesh.” Of this truth he here gives 
two typical examples. The one is taken from the sin-offerings on 
the Day of Atonement, viz. that of the goat for the sins of the 
people, and that of the bullock for the high priest’s own sin ; see_ 
Lev. 16:11 and 15. No difference is meant between “bulls” 
here and “calves” in ver. 12. Both words express, under some- 
what different aspects,.the same kind of animal. The other 
example is taken from the sacrifice of the Red Heifer, given in 
detail in Num. 19. In this case the slaying of the animal was 
only a means to an end, wz. the obtaining its ashes, which were 
_used for the removal of the defilement caused by contact with the 
dead body of a man. Hence the blood was not offered, but burnt 
along with the other ingredients of the animal, to form the ashes 
which contained as it were the essence of the once living animal, 
now used as the antidote to the death which had been contracted. 
For death, in the Scriptures, is a wholly different thing in man 
from what it is in an animal; in the latter it is only natural, 
whereas in man it is unnatural, and only the result of sin which 
is contrary to man’s true nature. Hence the Jews were taught 
respecting human death, what Hindus have for centuries felt about 
all animals’ death, that it, being. the most conspicuous expression 
of sin, is defiling to those who come into contact with it ; and’as 
sin was outwardly expiated by blood on the Day of Atonement, so 
death was outwardly cleansed from by the ashes of the Red 
Heifer ; which is said here to “sprinkle”, i. ¢. to be sprinkled on, 
the defiled, because it was mixed with “running water” (see 
Num. 19: 17—19), which was then called “ water of separation”, 
2.e. water which removed the defilement which required the sepa- _ 
ration of the defiled one from his fellows. | i 


Ver. 14. ‘ How much more shall the blood of Christ.”—-The 
question, ““how much more”, here as everywhere in the Bible, 
does not mean that the act which is about to be mentioned is done 
in greater measure than the already-mentioned act ; but that the 
former ismuch more certain than the latter. E. gr., in the present 
instance, the Writer does not mean that the Blood of Christ clean- 
ses more than the things mentioned in ver. 13 cleanse; but that, » 
iL it is certain (which it is, because God ordained it) that they 
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availed for an outward cleansing, it is much more certain that this 
Blood avails for an inward cleansing. And the reason of this 
greater certainty is that, while that cleansing rested on a positive 
enactment, this rests on what we may call the very nature of 
things. This last fact is expanded in the following clause ; viz. (1) 
Christ’s Sacrifice was voluntary, which those of the animals could 
not be; (2) It was rational, not merely animal; (3) it was 
spontaneous, and not simply in obedience to a command; (4) it 
was moral, i. e. an offering of Himself by the action of the highest 
power in Himself, and net the mechanical performance of a pres- 
cribed rite. Yet though His Blood derives all its efficacy from these 
features of His Sacrifice on the Cross, the Writer does not attribute 
the cleansing power to the Sacrifice in itself, i.e. not to the mere 
fact of Christ’s Death as a past event, but to the Blood, which is 
the abiding Virtue of that Death, in which the Life was laid down. 


“Who though the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God”.—The “unto God” and “ without blemish” are 
common to the Jewish sacrifices and to Christ’s ; though in their 
cases the freedom from blemish was wholly external, and in His it 
was entirely moral (see 1 Pet. 1:19). The remaining two facts 
mentioned in this clause were peculiar to His sacrifice. Of these 
two, the fact that he offered Himsel/, which at once differentiates 
His Sacrifice, has already been dwelt on (see chap. 7:27). The 
new thought in this clause is, that He did this “through the” 
(properly, ‘‘an”) ‘eternal Spirit.” What does this mean? There 
are three possible meanings, viz.(1) The Holy Spirit, the Third 
Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity; (2) the Second Person of 
_ the Trinity as God only, the “Deity of Christ” as we commonly 
eall it; and (3) His human spirit. There is much to be said, for 
the first of these interpretations; for there is no doubt that the 
Holy Spirit was an indispensable Agent in Christ’s Sacrifice, 
even as He was in his Conception (see Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35) 
and His Resurrection (see Rom. 1:4). Yet it is not likely that 
this fact would be dwelt on here, where the object is to lay stress 
on the sacrifice of Christ as His own personal act. On the other 
hand, His human spirit alone cannot be meant here, for it 
was not “eternal.” At the same time it is probable that it, as the 
seat of His Deity, is what is spoken of here. Christ had, it is true, 
a human spirit as we have ; to deny this would be the heresy of 
Apollinaris. _ But, as in us it is the spirit by which we are capable 
of connexion with, and being indwelt by, God, so it was Christ’s 
human spirit which was the unbroken link which joined His Deity 
with His Humanity. The divine Person of the Eternal Son of 
God took up His abode in the human spirit of our Lord, and 
through it in the rest of His humanity. And-the union between 
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the two was so complete and so necessary—without the least 
merging of the two Natures into each other—that both could be 
spoken of together as an Hternal Spirit; which can not be said 
of us, because though, as Christians, we too are indwelt by the 
Spirit of God, yet this union is in our case not yet complete, and 
never will be necessary of itself, but only the result of Grace. This 
. essential difference between us and Him is here brought forward 
as one ground of the essential difference between His Sacrifice, 
_ and any which we might offer. His was through—by the action 
of—an Hternal Spirit ; ours can only be, at the best, through our 
own finite spirits. 


“Cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God.”—Here the cleansing effect of the Blood of Christ is stated 
in three ways, viz. in the part of the man affected by it, in the 
defilement from which it cleanses him, and in the object and result 
of the cleansing. The part affected is the “conscience” (the 
authority for “our” before this word is nearly as great as that for 
“your”; but no practical difference is involved), not the body, or 
(directly) the outward life. The cleansing of the conscience con- 
sists of the removal of the sense of guilt. Not that the humbling 
consciousness of having sinned can ever be removed; but the dread 
of divine wrath, the result of a conscience awakened to a sense 
of the evil of one’s own sins, 1s entirely removed by faith in the 
Blood of Christ. As to the defilement from which it cleanses, 
one would have expected “evil works’ or something to the like 
effect. But what was of more importance for the Hebrew 
Christians, and for most of us, to observe is, that works which 
have all the outside appearance of correctness, if done in one’s own 
strength, or for one’sown merit, whether for acceptance with man 
or with God, in short if done out of contact with God who is the 
Life, are in reality “dead works”; not only useless works, but 
positively defiling (however little felt to be so at the time) like a 
corpse, and therefore as much needing inward purification as 
defilement by a literal corpse needed outward cleansing. (See 
Hph. 4: 18; 2 Cor.2:15; Rev. 3:1, 2.) Lastly, the object 
and result of the cleansing is something higher even than the 
cleansing—the service of God. Of this service good works are, 
indeed, the necessary expression; but they by themselves might 
again become ‘dead works.’ Hence the object of the cleansing 
from these latter is given, not as the performance of any works 
however good, but as the continuous (this continuousness is in 
the Greek tense) service of a complete personal surrender to God 
(the word is often translated “to worship’, and always comes 
rear to this in meaning). And God is here called “ living’, 
because the new relation to Him, which is brought about by the 
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cleansing of the conscience, is one of a living consciousness of 
personal relation on both sides; and because it is maintained 
by “the life of God” streaming (so to speak) into the cleans d 
soul (contrast Eph. 4: 18, “alienated from the life of God’’). 
At the same time, the absence of the article in the original, which 
would be more literally rendered ‘“‘a living God”, shows that the 
stress is here on this character of God rather than upon His 
personality. 


Ver. 15. ‘And for this cause He is the mediator of a new 
covenant.”—‘“ For this cause’, viz. because the Blood of Christ 
cleanses the soul with a view to divine service, therefore it is also 
the seal of a new covenant; for that cleansing belongs to a new, 
an internal and spiritual, relation of man toGod. Asinchap. 8: 6 
Christ is called the ‘ Mediator of a better covenant,” so here He 
is called the mediator of the “new covenant” of chap. 8: 8, which 
is there identified with that “better covenant’. But whereas 
there the stress is on the word “new”, here it is on “ covenant.” 
For the maintenance of the divine service which is the object of 
the cleansing requires a permanent and fixed arrangement from 
God, which shall be independent of man’s varying moods. 


“‘ That, a death having taken place for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first covenant.’—The establish- 
ment of the new covenant required, as its preliminary condition, 
the discharge of man’s existing obligations. The sins which the 
Law had set in a clear light could not be ignored. They had to 
be “redeemed”; 7. e. those who had committed them had to be 
absolved from the otherwise righteous and necessary consequences 
of them. True, atonements had been provided under the Old 
Covenant ; but these were already felt to be inadequate. They 
left the worst sins untouched, and with regard to the others their 
efficacy depended on a positive enactment, not on their nature. 
Hence a perfect atonement for them was still required ; and this 
was provided by Christ’s death. The thought is the same in 
Rom. 3: 25 R. V., “ because of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God.” 


“They that have been called may receive the promise of the 
eternal inheritance”’, 7. e. the fulfilment of the promise, the eternal 
inheritance itself which had been promised. The object of the 
atonements under the Old Covenant was the enjoyment by the 
Israelites, thus purged from transgression, of the material bless- 
ings connected with residence in “the Land of Promise”, the 
earthly inheritance of the children of Abraham. But the object 
of the Death which really frees them from all transgressions alrea- 
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dy committed is to provide them with the enjoyment of an 
infinitely better, because spiritual and unending, inheritance, of 
which Canaan was only afaint shadow. (See 1 Pet. 1:4). And 
not them only ; but all who “have been called”, see Acts 2: 39 ; 
also Matt. 22: 3, 4, 8; Luke 14: 16,17, 24 (the word translated 
“‘bidden” being the same as that for “ called”). | 


Ver. 16. “For where a testament is’”.—The Greek word 
rendered “testament” in the text of the R. V. here and in the 
next verse, and in the A. V. in verses 15, 18, and 20, and in some 
other places, is the same as is everywhere else in the text 
of the R. V., and in the great majority of places in the A. V. 
also, rendered “covenant.” This fact would by itself be a strong 
reason for thinking that it should be rendered “covenant” here 
also ; specially as it has been so rendered in both versions where- 
ever it has occured from chap. 8: 6, down to ver. 15, and in the 
R.V. also in ver. 15, where indeed the contrast of the two, the 
“new” and the “first”, makes it clear that ‘‘ covenant” must be 
meant. For it would require an overwhelmingly strong reason to 
lead us:to believe that a writer, specially such a very careful one 
as the Writer of this Epistle, could use a word frequently in the 
course of along passage, and in two verses of that passage in a 
totally different sense from that in which he uses it in the rest of 
the passage. | 


But apart from this strong reason for taking it here also in 
the sense of “covenant”, it may be well to mention here the prin- 
cipal facts as to the use of this word. (1) The Greek word origi- 
nally meant a “disposition”, ‘arrangement’, “dispensation”. 
For about 400 years before the date of this Hpistle, it had been 
also used in the special sense of a “ will’, “testament”, 2. e. dis- 
position of one’s property to take place after one’s death. (2) But 
the Septuagint never uses it in this latter sense ; indeed, the Jews 
never made wills till about the time of our Lord. On the contrary, 
the word occurs in the Septuagint, with very few exceptions, in the 
sense of “ covenant”; and Philo. the Alexandrian Jewish religious 
writer, uses it in the same sense, (3) In so doing, the Septuagint: 
and Philo used a different term to the ordinary Greek word for 
“‘covenant’. But the reason for this is obvious. In divine cove- 
nants, the parties to them cannot possibly stand on equal terms, as 

they do in human covenants. Piven the “ Covenant of works’, 
_ which God made with Israel at Sinai, though it was in this respect. 
much more like a human covenant than were the other divine cove- 
nants which the Bible tells us of, yet was a divine arrangement, 
into which the Israelites were required to enter. (4) If the ideas of a 
covenant and of a will at all ran into one another, it would be 
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easier to imagine how the same word might be used in both senses 
in the same passage. But they do not. An inheritance passes 
to an heir by testament, not only after the testator’s death, but 
quite apart from him after he is dead. But the “inheritance” 
mentioned in ver. 15 cannot possibly be enjoyed apart from 
Christ; He Himself, the living Mediator and Surety, is also 
the sum and substance of it. The whole thought of Christ 
bequeathing any thing to His people, in any ordinary sense of 
the word, is, apart from this passage, foreign to Holy Scripture. 
(5) In this passage, the original expressions rendered “be the 
death” and “where there hath been death” (see the comment 
below) would be very unnatural, if the thought was that of a 
testament. (6) The references to death in verses 16 and 17 are 
quite satisfied (see the comment below) by the fact that at least 
most human covenants, and: certainly all divine covenants, were 
ratified by the death of a victim in sacrifice, 


“There must of necessity be the death of him that made it.”— 
The Greek verb here rendered “be” means literally “to be 
brought” ; 7. e. “to be brought forward”, “to be set in evidence”; 
The Writer does not say that the maker of a covenant must him- 
self die, but that, in some way or other, his death must be brought 
before the minds of the parties to the covenant. In the case of 
all covenants before Christ whether divine or human, the death was 
actually that of an animal, with whom the maker of the covenant 
was identified for the purposes of the covenant. . Hence in 
Hebrew, and in (classical) Greek, the verb used with “covenant”, 
corresponding to the Hnglish “make”, means literally to “cut”. 
In some cases, indeed, the animals were actually divided into 
two pieces, between which the makers of the covenant, or one 
of them, passed; see Gen. 15:10,17,18; Jer. 34:18, 19. In other 
cases sacrifices are mentioned, without any mention of dividing 
the animals. Probably the underlying idea was that, as the slain 
animals were powerless to change, so the makers of the covenant 
regarded themselves as unable to alter what they promised. But 
the covenant, of which Christ is mediator, in one in which the 
Maker of the covenant Himself died, and by dying gave it 
absolute validity. There is here no symbolism, no mental identi- 
fication or make-believe. He, who for man entered into the. 
covenant with God, was Himself the sacrificial victim. As the 
slain victims at Sinai (see below) represented the Jewish people, 
so does the once crucified Christ represent the human. race before 
God. And His death not only expresses the unchangeableness 
of the covenant, but also the self-surrender to God which is the 
condition of man’s obtaining the blessing of the covenant. Thus 
in two different ways the New Covenant is, by virtue of Christ’s 
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death, inviolable. It does not depend on weak and unstable men. 
It isan eternal fact. Thus the death of Christ, which was a 
stumbling-block to the Hebrew Christians, was shown to be 
the essential foundation of all their hopes. 


Ver. 17. “For a testament is of force where there hath been 
death; for doth it ever avail while he that made it liveth”? The 
first clause, literally translated, would be: “For a covenant” 
(see Note on first clause of ver. 16) “is of force over the dead”, 
2.e. on the condition that there are dead victims to give it force. 
As above explained, the maker of the covenant, identifying himself 
with the slain victim, regards and declares himself to be as inca- 
pable of changing his mind as the latter is ; otherwise, if he did 
not do-so, i.e. if he did not die in the victim, the covenant would 
be of no force. 


Ver. 18. ‘‘ Wherefore even the first covenant hath not been 
dedicated without blood”.—As much as to say: ‘‘ And even the 
first covenant, though it failed to accomplish what was wanted 
ice’ chap. 8: 7), yet was no exception to the above rule.” The 

reek word here for “to dedicate’ means literally “to make 
new’, and is used in the Septuagint for the dedication, 2. e. the 
first employment, of the altar, the temple, the kingdom, and also 
a private house. And the perfect tense (“ hath been dedicated”) 
is used because that first covenant was apparently still in force 
when the Epistle was written. One might have expected’ “ with- 
out death” rather than “without blood”’, for the previous three verses 
have been speaking of “death”; and it is true that at the end of the 
passage, viz. at the end of ver. 22, the “ shedding of blood” is again 
spoken of, which shows that death is throughout the chief idea in 
the Writer’s mind. But meanwhile he has a further lesson to teach, 
from the fact that at the inanguration of the first covenant not only 
was the victims’ blood shed, but it was also sprinkled. 


Verses 19, 20. ‘* For when every commandment had been 
spoken by Moses unto all the people according to the law, he took 
the blood of the calves and the goats, with water and scarlet wool 
and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God, commanded 
to youward”. The referenceisto Hx. 24:4—8, an _ exceedingly 
important passage, as giving the account of that covenant of God 
with Israel which is referred to throughout the remainder of the 
Bible, and on which rested all their privileges, until the enact- 
ment of the New Covenant of which this Epistle says so much. 
The Writer shows that as the annual access of Israel, represented 
by the high priest, to God was ‘“‘not without blood” (see ver. 7). 


y 
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so the entrance of Israel into the covenant with God was also not 
without blood. But there are several discrepancies of detail 
between the account here and that in Exodus. (1) In the latter 
we only read of “oxen” as having been sacrificed; here, how- 
ever, “‘ goats” are added. But in Wx. 24:5, while the “ peace- 
offerings” are said to have consisted of oxen, the kind of animal 
offered as “ burnt-offerings’” is not specified. Hence we may 
conclude that, while in the Levitical ritual goats were generally 
used for sin-offerings, before that ritual was established they 
were also used for burnt-offerings. See also Gen. 15: 9; 
and note that even in the Levitical ritual goats might be 
used for burnt-offerings (Lev.1: 10). (2) “ Water and scar 
let wool and hyssop” are not mentioned in Exodus. But water 
would be needed to keep the blood liquid ; and as something must 
have been required for sprinkling the blood; it may as well have 
been a bunch of hyssop with scarlet wool attached to it in this 
case, as it was when the leper was to be cleansed (see Lev. 14: 4), 
or as hyssop was in purifying one defiled by contact with a dead 
body (see Num. 19:18). (3) The sprinkling of the book with 
blood is also not mentioned in Exodus. But the reason of it will 
be evident when we consider that, though it contained God’s 
words, it was itself a human production, and handled by a sinful 
man, and so, like the holy furniture mentioned in ver. 21, it 
needed cleansing from the defilement thereby contracted. (4) 
The original passage has “Behold the blood”, and “which the 
Lorp hath made with you.” But these differ ences do not 
affect the sense. The covenant which God made with Jsrael, He 
commanded Moses to make, as His representative, for Israel. 


Ver. 21. “Moreover the Tabernacle and all the vessels 
of the ministry he sprinkled in like manner with the blood”.— 
This was not done at the time of the inauguration of the 
covenant, for they were not then made, or even ordered. In 
Hx. 40:9 Moses is commanded to anoint the Tabernacle and all 
its furniture, after they had been made and before they had been 
used ; and it is possible that blood was applied to them at the same 
time. But in Lev. 16:16 we are told that on the Day of Atone- 
ment “the tent of meeting’ was to be “atoned for’; and as ver. 15 
shows that the atonement made for the Holy of holies was by the 
sprinkling of blood, and ver. 18 that the altar was atoned for in 
the same way, it is natural to suppose that the atonement for the 
tent was similarly made. See also ver. 33. 


Ver. 22. “And according to the law, I may almost say, all 
things are cleansed with blood ; and apart from shedding of blood 
there is no remission’”.—Fire and water were also enjoined ag 
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means of ceremonial cleansing (see, e. gr. Num. 31:21-24); 
but Blood is the principal and characteristic means in the Law of 
Moses. See Lev. 17:11. It was also a legal maxim among the 
later Jews: ‘‘No atonement but by blood’. True, the atonement 
was never effected simply by shedding the blood of the sacrifice ; 
but by pouring it out or sprinkling it on the altar or elsewhere for 
God’s acceptance. But blood must be shed, before it can be used 
in any way. 


Ver. 23. “It was necessary therefore that the copies of the 
things in the heavens should be cleansed with these ; but the 
heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these ”.— 
The Writer here advances to the second division of the section. 
He has drawn forth the teaching contained in the fact of 
Christ’s having shed his Blood; now he shows what teaching 
flows from the fact of His having, as the High Priest of the 
Better Covenant, entered the true Holy of holies after shedding 
His blood. The “necessity” mentioned at the begining of this 
verse extends to both parts of it. The use of blood to purify the 
material instruments of man’s approach to God, and His self-reve- 
lation to man, must have had a divine necessity attaching to it, 
else God would not have enjoined it; how much more necessary 
therefore, must it have been that the heavenly archetypes of 
those things be purified by some correspondingly higher reality ! 
“These” refers to the sacrifices of animals enjoined in the Law ; 
and the plural “ better sacrifices” is probably explained by the 
fact that the sacrifice of Christ, though one, yet answers to all the 
different kinds of sacrifice enjoined in the Law. But how could 
“the heavenly things themselves” be in any need of cleansing ? 
This seems beyond our present capacity reallv to understand ; but 
Gen. 3: 17,18; Is. 24: 5,6; Jor. 23: 10; Rom. 8: 19-22 seem, 
specially the last passage, toshow clearly that somehow or other 
man’s sin has affected the whole of creation. Hence in 1 Tim. 
4:5 the food we eat is said to be “ sanctified through the word of 
God and prayer’, implying that without these it is somehow 
corrupted, and unfit for use. But Col. 1: 20 shows that, again 
in a manner beyond our present comprehension, the Death of 
Christ did (potentially) remove this defilement, and “reconcile” 
creation with God. And as in that passage both “things upon 
the earth” and “things in the heavens” are mentioned as having 
part in this reconciliation, so here the sacred Writer mentions only 
the latter, in accordance with his present theme. But by doing 
so he shows clearly that it is not merely the material, or rather 
irrational, orders of creatures which were involved in the conse- 
quences of man’s sin (as we might have expected from the 
passages referred to above), but the spiritual orders also. Beyond 
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this, perhaps, we cannot now understand what is meant. Suffice 
it, therefore, to know that if Christ had not died, and had not 
then entered heaven in virtue of that Death as our Representative, 
we sinners could not possibly have ever entered there. For us, at 
least (whatever may have been the case with others), heaven 
would have been a defiled place. 


: Ver. 24. ‘For Christ entered not into a holy place made 
with hands, like in pattern to the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear before the face of God for us’.—The “for” is 
meant to show that the necessity described in ver. 23 has been 
met. ‘The heavenly things themselves” have been cleansed “ with 
_ better sacrifies than” those of animals. ‘ For” Christ, in enter- 
ing heaven, entered no man-made Holy of holies, like Aaron, but 
“heaven itself.” The words “itself” and “true” differently des- 
cribe the same thing. The Holy Place into which Christ has 
entered is the original, real, spiritual Sanctuary of which that 
made in the Wilderness was but a copy; and the Heaven into 
which He has entered is not only not the region of the so-call-. 
ed “heavenly bodies”, but not even where saints and angels 
worship. It is the very Presence of God fully manifested without 
any of those adaptations and veilings which are necessary for even: 
the holiest mere creature. In this Presence He beholds “the Face 
of God” with a vision direct and absolute. The high priest, 
whenever he went into the Holy of holies, had to shroud both 
himself from God, and God from himself, by the cloud of incense- 
smoke, else he would have been a dead man; see Lev. 16:13. | 
But our High Priest needs no such thing. “The glory of the 
Lorp” was often manifested in the olden time, e. gr. in Hx. 40: 
34, 35; but what Christ sees is the Face of God Himself. Even 
Moses, though permitted to “ behold the form of the Lorp” (see 
Num. 12: 8), yet could not see His Face (see Hx. 33: 20, 23), 
But Christ can, and does. But our text does not only say this; it 
says that He “appears before the Face of God”, The word 
translated “‘appears” means “appears openly”. It here expres- 
ses the truth that, as Christ beholds the Father without a veil 
between, so the Father beholds Him entirely, through and through, 
as He is; for there is nothing in Him which the Father does not 
behold with perfect satisfaction. And all this is “for us”. Not 
only do we, in Him, behold the Face of God; but we, in Him, are 
also the objects of the Father’s full regard. The form of the 
Greek verb for “to appear” is, in combination with the “now,” 
remarkable. It indicates the double truth that when Christ entered 
heaven He at once appeared openly before the Face of God, and 
also that He continues so to appear, in the present time of every 
Christian’s life and need. 
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Ver. 25. “Nor yetthat Heshould offer Himself often.’”— 
The difference between the Jewish high priest’s entrance into 
the Holy of holies on the day of Atonement, and our Lord’s 
entrance into heaven, consists not only in the immeasurable 
superiority of the latter entrance to that of the former. An 
equally important difference is this, that the Jewish high priest 
had every year to renew the sacrifice of the sin-offerings on the 
altar, because the propitiation made in, and the cleansing of, 
the holy place with their blood could not last longer than a year; 
whereas Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross was of eternal validity, 
and therefore His self-preseftation to the Father in heaven 
has an ever-abiding effect for the salvation of believers. Some 
have thought that the offering of Himself, here spoken, is this 
very self-presentation in heaven; but in all other placesin which 
the word “offering” is in this Epistle used of Christ, it refers 
to His Death; and in ver, 7, where it ig used of the Jewish 
high priest, the latter is not said to have offered himself, but 
“‘ blood.” 


‘‘ Ag the high priest entereth into the holy Anes year by 
year with blood not his own.’’—This fact is conceded, and made 
the basis of the charge of unsatisfactoriness against the whole 
Levitical system, that under it atonement had to be repeated year 
by year. But not only in this point does the infinite superiority 
of Christ’s atonement shine forth, but also in the fact that, while 
the Jewish high priests had to enter sheltered by the protecting 
_ (as it were, encircling *) power of the blood of some other crea- 

ture, our Lord entered in the power of His own blood. ; 


Ver, 26. ‘ Hise must He often have suffered since the foun- 
dation of the world”.—The argument is, that if Christ’s Atone- 
ment had not been of eternal validity, and if therefore He would 
have to descend again from heaven, again to suffer death on the 
Cross, and again and again to reenter heaven, then it wouid 
have been equally necessary for Him to come, and suffer, and 
return to heaven many times before He actually came. In other 
words, if the efficacy of His atonement does not avail to all 
future time, it does not avail for past time either. In that case, 
He must have “suffered” (this word includes, and indeed 
chiefly refers to, death; as in the Nicene Creed, “‘ He suffered 
and was buried”’) < often” , not only since the establishment of 
the Mosaic system, but before even that, viz. “since the founda- 
tion of the world’; “for until the law sin was in the world”, 
and “death reigned from Adam until Moses” (Rom. 5: 13, 14). 


*Nore.—For the original here says “in”, not “ with,” 


+ 
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But, aa Jews and Christians agreed, the Messiah had not come 
and suffered before Jesus of Nazareth did. Therefore, His aton- 
ing Death must be perfectly valid for the future also. 


** But now once at the end (Jit. consummation) of the ages hath 
He been manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.”— 
So far from there having been any need for Christ to have suffered 
often injthe past ages, His actual sufferingfat the completion of those 
ages has an efficacy stretching back across them, such as would 
have been impossible if it had been repeated. “Now” does not 
here mean “at this time,” but “as the case stands,” “in fact” 
(see Note on chap. 8:6). The phrase “consummation of the age” 
(in the English Bible, “end of the world”) occurs rather fre- 
quently in St. Mathew (13:39, 40, 49; 24: 3; 28: 20); but here, 
where the word “age” is in the plural, a number of prepara- 
tory ages or periods, each with its peculiar dispensation and plan 
(e. gr., antediluvian, patriarchal, theocratic, royal, post-exilic) is 
regarded as having been brought to an appropriate close by the 
Advent and Work of Christ (see Eph. 1:10; Gal. 4:4). At this 
point of time, then, Christ (not only ‘‘was” as in 1 John 1: 2; 3: 
5, 8, but—to show that the consequences abide—) “hath been 
manifested.” The Jewish high priest was shrouded in darkness 
while he did his atoning work for Israel; Christ came openly, 
and in the full sight of men and angels (compare what St. Paul 
says of himself in 1 Cor. 4:9) He offered up Himself on the Cross. 
And why did He do this? “To putaway” sin. Tho Greek word 
rendered “to put away” signifies more than merely to remove, but 
less than to annihilate. It is used in chap. 7: 18 of the “forego- 
ing commandment’, in Gal. 3:15 of “a covenant”, and in Mark 
7:9 of “God’s commandment”. In all these places it means to 
disannual, to invalidate, to render inoperative. And while in the 
other similar passages in this Hpistle (1:3; 2:17; 9: 28; 10: 
4, 11) “sins” (in the plural) are mentioned as having been 
atoned for, here “sin” is regarded as one mighty mass, as it is in 


John 1; 29. 


Christian preachers in India are often asked by non-Chris- 
tians why, if the Death of Christ has such a saving power as we 
maintain that it has, it did not take place ages earlier than it 
did. How, they ask, were the sins of those, who died before 
Christ, forgiven? The verse we have now been considering 
shows that the Writer’s point of view was opposite to theirs. 
They assume that the Atonement ought to have been made first, 
before the sins were committed; whereas our Writer regards. 
“the consummation of the ages” as the appropriate point of time 
for such an Atonement to be made, as shall annul the sins of 
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those ages. And really, it is far more difficult to understand 
how a past Atonement can avail for sins not then committed, than 
to understand how it avails for sins already committed when it 
was made ; and this difficulty is enhanced to us by the fact that 
“the consummation of the ages” has now lasted well-nigh 2,000 
years. Wecan, indeed, see how the Atonement, once potentially 
made for all sin, can be made available for individual actual sins 
as they arise (see, e. gr., Zech. 13: 1; 1 John 2: 2); but in compari- 
son with this the difficulty which non-Christians make is no diffi- 
culty at all, if looked at in the light in which Scripture presents it. 


Ver. 27. “And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after this cometh judgement.”—In one respect the 
entrance of Christ into the heavenly sanctuary more nearly 
resembles that of the high priest into the earthly sanctuary than 
the above remarks would at first sight seem to leave room for. 
The high priest returned to the people after making atonement for 
them in the holy place ; Christ will do the same. But there the 
resemblance ceases. He will not come to repeat His offering, 
but to judge. And the illustration for this we must seek ina 
quite different region from that of Jewish ritual; wz. in the 
law of humanity as it is, a law under which. every man comes, 
Christ Himself included. Every man, in the present state of 
humanity, “dies” once for all; death “is laid up for” him (which 
is the literal meaning of the Greek word rendered “is appoint- 
ed unto”). (The case of those who are alive when Christ 
comes—see 1 Cor, 15:51;2 Cor. 5:4—does not come into considera- 
tion here.) Even so, Christ must die—but only once, “‘once for all”. 
The word translated “inasmuch as” does not mean, as commonly 
this English phrase means, “ because”; but “‘by the same ana- 
logy.” He, though more than man, and though sinless man, yet 
is Man; and in this respect He followed the analogy of mere, 
and sinful, men. But the analogy goes beyond the fact of dying 
once for all. It extends to what follows death. ‘After this 
cometh judgment”—not, indeed, immediately, but as the next 
crisis in the existence of the individual. The intervening period 
may be prolonged through ages, and in it there may be great 
development or great retrogression, or neither ; but not only is 
there no re-embodiment between, but the judgment shall be 
according to the state in which Death found the soul. (Into the 
question of the salvability in the intervening state of those who 
die without hearing of Christ it would be beside our purpose to 
enter here. The words on which we are commenting were 
addressed in the first place to Christians. 


Ver. 28. “So Christ also, having been once offered to bear the 
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grees 


sins of many.’—Observe that this clause is in a participial form. 
The writer has already dwelt, several times, on the fact that 
Christs’ Death was a sin-offering, and was once for all; here he 
assumes this truth (so like the death of men in general, yet so 
unlike it in character), and hastens on to the next great truth 
about Him, which he has not mentioned before. But before pass- 
ing on to this new truth, we must notice three peculiarities in the 
language of the clause now before us. (1) ‘‘He was offered”, not 
(here) ‘“‘ He offered Himself.” The passive voice implies that, 
while His sacrifice was voluntary, it was at.the same time brought 
about by a power external to Himself. What was this? Judas’ 
treachery? The Jews’ malice? Pilate’s guilty weakness? The 
Devil’s hatred ? The Father’s loving will to save men? His holy, 
inviolable law? All of these had their share in bringing about 
the Death of Christ (see Acts 2: 23); but none is specified here. 
The meaning here is satisfied by saying that His death, brought 
about by a cause or causes without Himself, was an offering of — 
Himself. (2) The Greek word rendered “to bear” is rendered 
in chaps. 7: 27; 13: 15; James 2: 21 to “offer up”; and itself 
implies the carrying of something to some place ; and in 1 Pet. 
2:24 we have that place, in the case of Christ’s offering, mentioned, 
viz. “the tree” (see margin of R. V.), 2.e. the Cross. Hence it is 
probable that here also the meaning is the same as in the last- 
mentioned passage. (3) The mention of “many” is not meant 
to limit the number of men whose sins Christ carried, here any 
more than in Matt. 20: 28; 26: 28. All these words, “to bear 
the sins of many’’, are doubtless taken from Is. 53: 12; and in 
' ver. 11 of that chapter the “many”, who are to be justified, are 
contrasted with the one “Servant of Jehovah” who is to justify 
them ; see Rom. 5: 15, 16, 19. 


“Shall appear a second time, apart from sin, to them that 
wait for Him, unto salvation.”—The Greek word here for “shall 
appear” means “shall be seen” (see Rev. 1:7). It implies that 
the Return of Christ from heaven will be as truly a historical 
fact, 7.e. a fact coming within the range of human vision and 
other sensation, as was the return of the Jewish high priest, every 
Day of Atonement, out of the sanctuary after doing his work 
there. ‘A second time”, in contrast with the first time when He 
was equally visible to men, but “was made sin” (2 Cor. 5: 21). 
For, as the next words say, He will return “without sin.” -Per- 
sonally, indeed, He was “without sin” when He came the first 
time (the Greek is the same in chap. 4: 15 and here, though 
differently translated in R. V.); but, when He comes again, He 
will not “bear the sins of many” as He did then. “ To them that 
wait for Him’, or, more exactly, “look out for Him.” It is not 
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not an idle waiting that is meant; it is an eager looking out for 
Him, as men look out when they are expecting their long-absent 
dear ones, or their rulers, to come. For, as Archbishop Benson 
once said, the Lord “will come some time, and may come any 
time.” ‘Unto salvation”. But why not “unto judgment’, as - 
the paralled with ver. 27 would demand? Even that would have 
been very far from a close parallel; for the “ judgment” which 
comes after death to sinful men is one in which they are judged. 
Whereas Christ, though the very fact of His Return in glory, 
when “every eye shall see Him”, will be the final, complete, and 
inevasible vindication of His righteousness by the Father, yet 
will come Himself “to judge the quick and the dead”. But here 
the Writer does not say even this, but that He will come “unto 
salvation.’ ‘True, the saved will be judged (see 2 Cor. 5: 10; 
Rom, 14: 10); but this will be for the nature and degree of their 
rewards (see Rev. 22: 12), not to decide whether they. shall be 
justified or condemned (see John 5: 24); and to them He will 
give a full and final salvation, “the redemption of the body” 
(see Rom. 8: 23); not negatively only, viz. by the removal of sin 
and its consequences, but positively also, viz. by the attainment in 
their case of the goal for which humanity was created. 


DIVISION II. 
(cHAP. X. 1—18.) 


The abiding Efficacy of Christ’s one Sacrifice. 


Hitherto, in chap. 9, the Writer has contrasted with Christ’s. 
one Sacrifice the one annual ceremony of the Day of Atonement, 
as the crowning ceremony of the year, which gathered up into 
itself the atoning virtue of all the sacrifices which led up to it. 
Now, in these 18 verses, he passes to the general, daily and other- 
wise periodical or occasional, sacrifices under the Law, and shows 
how they, too, in themselves incomplete, find their completion in 
the Sacrifice of Christ, This Division may again be divided into 
four sections, viz. (1) the inherent weakness, and provisional 
character, of the Levitical sacrifices, verses 1—4; (2) the true 
nature of Christ’s Sacrifice, verses 5—10 ; (3) the perpetual effi-. 
cacy of that Sacrifice, inferred from His present position as King, 
verses 11—13 ; and (4) the fulfilment in Him of the prophet’s. 
account of the New Covenant, verses 14—18. | 


Ver. 1. “For the Law having a shadow of the good things 
to come, not the very image of the things, they can never with the 
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same sacrifices year by year, which they offer continually, make 
perfect them that draw nigh.”—A well-attested reading of the 
- original would in translation omit the word “they”, and make 
“the Law” the subject of the verb “can never make perfect”; 
and it is much more likely that the Writer thought of the possi- 
bility of the Law making worshippers perfect,-than of the priests 
doing so (for, if “they” is retained, it must refer to the priests ; 
the lay offerers being included in “them that draw nigh’). 
But this question does not affect the general sense of the verse ; 
which is, that the constant repetition of the sacrifices under the 
Law itself proves the latter to have been powerless to bring those, 
who by those sacrifices drew nigh to God in worship, to that 
- condition of boldness before God which is the result of a sense of 
sin really taken away (see Note on chap. 9: 9, where “as touch- 
ing the conscience’ is added to define the kind of perfection 
meant). And the reason of this inability of the Law (or of the 
priests officiating under the Law) is here said to be the fact, 
that it had only “a shadow of the good things to come, 
not the very image of the things’, or rather of “the 
objects.” This is the only place in the Bible where “ shadow” and 
“image” are contrasted. In Col. 2:17 “shadow” and “ body’ 
(or, as we should say, “ substance”) are contrasted, In other 
places where “image” is used figuratively, though ofcourse 
meaning a far more substantial thing than “shadow” (as where 
Christ is called “the image of God”, 2 Cor. 4:4, Col. 1:15; 
and where Christians are sgid to be “after the image of their 
Creator”, Col. 3:10, thus realising the creation of man, see © 
Gen. 1: 26; and where they are said to be “like the image of 
the Son of God”, Rom. 8: 29), yet it does not express the origi- 
nal, but a more or less perfect copy of the original. And it is 
possible that here also “the objects’ which the Gospel reveals to. 
us are ithe thoughts of God for us (see Jer. 29: 11; Ps. 40:5; 
139: 17), of which only copies, though perfect as copies, can be 
made known to us now, and perhaps ever. Still, the general 
tenor of the Epistle would lead us to suppose that “image” is 
here used rather in the sense of the substance, than of any copy 
of it however perfect ; in other words, that Law and Gospel are 
contrasted as shadow and reality. In any case, “the objects’ 
are the same as “the good things to come”, i.e. the good things 
revealed in the Gospel, which not only were “to come’ while the 
Law reigned, but even now are in their full development and 
enjoyment future. One more point in this verse requires notice. 
The English R. V., like the A. V., joins “continually” with the 
annual offering of the sacrifices (7. e. not only those of the Day of 
Atonement, but the whole annual cycle of sacrifices, including 
the daily, weekly, monthly, and festival offerings). But, apart 
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from the fact that, after “year by year’, “continually” is rather 
tantological, and hardly needed,—the Greek word for “conti- 
nually” means nos endless repetition, but unbroken continuance ; 
and in this sense it is used for what belongs to Christ, as opposed 
to the Law. See chaps. 7: 3; 10: 12, 14 (with the Notes), the 
only other places where it occurs in this Epistle. I is difficult, 
therefore, to believe that in this one place it can refer to what was 
not continuous, but constantly repeated ; when it is this very con- 
stant repetition which the Writer is referring to as showing the 
weakness of the Law. Hence it seems better to translate: ‘can 
never, with the same sacrifices which they offer year by year, 
make perfect for ever them that draw nigh.” This object, which 
the Law here appears unable to accomplish, is in ver. 14 said (in 
the very same words) to be that which Christ has accomplished. 


Ver. 2. “Else would they not have ceased to be offered, 
because the worshippers, having been once cleansed, would have. 
had no more conscience of sins?”—For the meaning of “con- 
science’, see Note on Chap. 9:9. Here, “conscience of sins” 
is almost equivalent to “consciousness of sins’, 2. e. consciousness 
of having committed them, and of having incurred guilt thereby. 
To the question in this verse, it is easy to imagine an objector 
replying: ‘“‘No, why should they have ceased to be offered ? 
for the later sacrifices were for the later sins, committed after 
the worshippers had been once cleansed from their former sins.” 
But this reply ignores the truth, that atonement is needed not 

-so much to remove the guilt of separate acts of sin, as to restore 
the right relation between the sinner and God; and that when 
once this right relation is restored, the root of sin in -the man is 
(so to speak) worm-eaten ; and henceforth, the separate sins which 
arise from the ground of the still-remaining evil nature are dealt 
with by application of the perfect atonement once made; see 
1: John 1: 7% 8; 9 

Ver. 3. ‘But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance 
made of sins year by year.”—So far from the sacrifices being 
discontinued because they have fulfilled their work, they serve 
in fact to keep alive the recollection of sin as a present burden. 
See Num. 5:15, where the oblation of the suspected wife is called 
“ta meal-offering of jealousy, a meal-offering of memorial, bring- 
ing iniquity to remembrance”. The Greek word here rendered | 
‘“‘remembrance”’ occurs elsewhere in the N. T. only in our Lord’s 
words uttered by Him at the institution of the Eucharist ; see 
Luke 22: 19; 1 Cor. 11: 24, 25. It is characteristic of the two 
covenants, that the sacrifices of the one were designed to bring 
sin to remembrance, and the principal institution of the latter is 
designed to bring the Saviour from sin to remembrance. 
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_ Ver. 4, “For itis impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sins”.—The inefficacy of the Levitical 
sacrifices appears not only from their repetition ; it is clear also 
from their very nature. The physical suffering and death of an 
irrational, unconscious, and unwilling creature can make no 
true atonement for man’s sin. Man can have no fellowship with 
such creatures. Such sacrifices can only be signs and symbols 
of the reality. The image involved in the Greek word here 
for “take away” seems to be the removal of a load bound on a 
person’s back. 


Ver. 5. ‘Wherefore, when He cometh into the world, 
He saith, Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body 
didst Thou prepare from me.”—Secause the Levitical sacrifices 
were essentially inoperative, therefore the Christ, as the true Son 
of Man, undertook to offer the only truly effectual sacrifice, which 
when once offered does away with the ineffectual ones. In proof 
of this the Writer quotes the words of David in Ps. 40: 6—8. 
Saul, the king chosen by man, had thought to atone ‘for his dis- 
obedience by offering in sacrifice the animals which he had disobe- 
diently spared (see 1 Sam. 15: 21, 22); but David, the king 
appointed by God, expresses his consciousness of the inadequacy 
of all sacrifices of things outside himself, and his determination to 
offer to God the only kind of sacrifice in which He can really 
take delight, viz.a whole self-surrender,to do His will. But as 
David, though promising in,Ps. 18 to bring all nations into sub- 
mission to the kingdom of God, was unable to do so because of his 
own sin, so, being a sinner, he was unable fully to offer the sacri- 
fice which he promises in Ps. 40. Hence it remained for his 
divine Son, the sinless King, to carry out his resolution; and 
whether we take the words “when He cometh into the world” 
of His speaking through David in the 40th Psalm, while His 
coming into the world was in gradual process of accomplishment 
(see John 1 : 9), or of what He said after His Incarnation, applying 
to himself the words of David,—in either case they express the 
truth, that what David wrote of himself could be accomplished 
only by Christ. In “sacrifice and offering” the reference is to 
the material of the two kinds of sacrifices, the bloody and the 
unbloody, the sacrifices of animals and the offerings of meal and 
other vegetable products. In contrast, then, to both these kinds, 
2. e. to all outward sacrifices, the divine King says, “ A body didst 
Thou prepare for me”; 7.e.as Thou didst prepare for me, to be 
offered up to Thee and devoted to Thy service, not something 
outside myself which might be my property, but my very body, 
the organ by which I do my whole work, and live my whole life, 
in the world, so I do hereby devote it to Thee. Compare Rom. 
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12:1; and notice that, while every man can rightly speak of his 
_ body as prepared by God for His own service (see, e. gr. Ps. 139 : 
14, 15, 16), yet this applies with special force to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the formation of whose body was itself a stupendous mira- 
cle. he Greek verb translated “‘ prepare’ means to form a thing, 
specially an organism, by fitly framing together its several parts, 
so that each shall duly and proportionately contribute to the object 
of the whole. ! 


But the Psalm, in the original Hebrew, does not contain this 
clause atall. It was inserted by the Septuagint instead of the 
clause in Ps, 40: 6, rendered in English “ Mine ears hast Thou 
opened”’, or more literally ‘* Kars hast Thou dug out for me”, viz. 
piercing though the outward ear, and the obedience which rests 
content with outward observances, and digging right down into 
the heart, opening out there a spring of obedience which always. 
says “Speak, Lorp ; for Thy servant heareth” (sec 1 Sam. 3: 9). 
Why the Septuagint substituted something else for this, we can- 
not say ; but it is very clear that what they have substituted for 
it expresses the exact complement of it. If the inner ear of the 
heart is opened to receive the intimations of God’s will, then the 
man will be content with nothing less than the devotion of his 
whole body to God’s service. And He, who opens that inward 
ear, prepares also this body, for obedience to Himself. 


Ver. 6. “In whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin 
Thou hadst no pleasure”.—As in thewprevious verse the sacrifices 
of the Law are divided according to their material, so here they 
are classed under their two main objects, which were (1) the thank- 
ful offerings of those in the bonds of the Covenant—of which the 
burnt-offering was the principal instance ; and (2) the offerings 
designed to restore to those bonds those who by sin had fallen 
away from them, viz. the “sin-offering” (the one specified here), 
and the ‘ trespass-offering” or (as in R. V.) ‘ guilt-offering.” 
The Greek word here rendered “ whole burnt-offering” is the one 
regularly used in the Septuagint for the Hebrew word, which is 
every where in the O.\T. rendered “ burnt-offering.” Though 
this last is in some few places expressed by a different Hebrew 
word, which lays stress on the completeness of the offerin (e. gr. 
Ps. 51:19), yet really every “‘burnt-cffering” was wholly con- 
sumed ; see Lev. 1: 9, 13,17. In saying here that God “ had no 
pleasure” in these sacrifices, and in the previous verse that He 
‘“‘ wished” them not, of course the Psalmist must have meant that 
in themselves they were not such as to please Him, though as 
matter of fact He had ordained them ; see Jer. 7: 21—23. But 
when they were offered out of a loving obedience to Him, they 
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pleased Him for this reason ; compare Ps. 51: 19 with Ps, 51: 17, 
and notice the “then” at the begining of the 19th verse. 


Ver. 7. “Then said I, Lo, I am come (in the roll of the book 
it is written of me) to do Thy will, O God.’—“Then,” wz. “as 
soon as I saw that Thou hadst no pleasure in external offermgs.” 
It is very important to notice that “I am come”. alone expresses 
the meaning of the Greek verb here, and of the Hebrew verb in 
Ps. 40: 7. Itis not “I come,” asin A. V.; for it is possible to 
say ‘I come”, and yet not to come (see Matt. 21:30). Not so, 
however, the Righteous Servant of Jehovah. As soon as He heard 
the divine call, He replied “Here Iam,” as Isaiah had done 
(is. 6:8). The Hindustani word “hazir,” common more or 
less throughout India, exactly expresses what is meant. The 
“roll of the book,” 2. e. book in the shape of a roll, is of course 
the Law (which the Jews to this day keep in roll-form in their 
synagogues) ; and “it is written of me” may mean “it is 
predicted, or at least typified,that I shall do so’; but it more 
likely means “it is prescribed for me,” ze. “I find in the reveal- 
ed Law of God the principle laid down, on which I am resolved 
to act.” Probably the reference is general, to the Law asa 
whole; butit may be specially to such passages as Deut. 
10: 12, 13:26: 17—19. ‘To do Thy will, OGod” expresses in 
briefest form the whole duty of man, which the Son of God 
and Son of Man undertook to perform. By reason of sin, it 1s 
(in its perfection) an ideal unattainable by other men; but He 
accomplished it; see John 4:34; 5: 30; 6: 38—40. This will of 
God comes to each man as a principle of action to be voluntarily 
chosen; and in regard to humanity in generalit is a divine 
resolve which shall be accomplished in spite of the wilfulness 
of individuals; and in both senses Christ undertook to carry it 
out, and did so. 


Verses 8, 9. “Saying above, Sacrifices and offerings 
and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin Thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein (the which are 
offered according te tke law), then hath He said, Lo, 1am come 
to do Thy will. He taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second.”—The perfect tense, ‘He hath said,’’ is used to show 
that this saying of His has lasting consequences. As the following 
remark of the Writer indicates, it initiates a new departure; and | 
this is nothing less than the abrogation (which isthe meaning, in 
classical Greek, of the verb here rendered “taketh away”) of the 
whole system of outward observances which are here declared 
to fail to please God, and the substitution for it of the perfect 
offering of oneself to do God’s will. 
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Ver. 10. “By which will we have been sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.”—The “will” 
here spoken of is, ofcourse, the Father’s will which Christ under- 
took to do, and did ; and this will was for our salvation, see John 
6:39,40; Eph. 1:5,9,11; 1 Tim. 2:4. But this will was not a 
bare resolve, to accomplish our salvation by hook or by crook; 
it involved the condition of man’s complete self-surrender to it, 
as to a will that man should actin such and such a manner. 
This condition sinful man could not accomplish, but Christ has 
accomplished it ; and thus, in Him, we are (so to speak) trans- 
ported into, and are “in”, that will of the Father*; and being 
in it, we are, 2. e. “have been, sanctified” ; 7. e. already taken out 
of the corrupt world, and brought into contact with the Holy 
God; see John 17: 19 (where “may be sanctified” means, accord- 
ing to the original, “may be men who have been sanctified”); 
Acts 20: 32; 26: 18; 1 Cor. 1:2;7:14. And how has this come 
to pass? “Through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.” That “body,” which the Septuagint version of 
the Psalm said to have been prepared for the perfect Man, and 
which was throughout His life made the willing organ for doing 
the Father's will, was at length “offered np” in perfect surrender 
to that Will in death. This completed His doing the will of God ; 
and made it possible for believers, though sinners, to be brought 
near to God, and to live all their lives as men already “sanctified” 
by that nearness. And this sanctification, like that offering, is 
“once for all”; never to be repeated, though its effects may be 
lost and recovered. This is the truth which underlies the instinct 
which the Church has always had, that baptism cannot be repeat- 
ed, and which is expressed in the clause of the Nicene Creed: 
“T believe in one Baptism for the remission of sins.” 


Ver. 11.—“And every priest indeed standeth day by day 
ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, the which 
can never take away sins.”—The infinite superiority of Christ’s 
- sacrifice to those under the Law is seen not only in its inward, 
personal, spiritual character, but also in its absolute and abiding 
power; it issues in perfect sovereignty for the Son of Man. 
In this verse the emphasis is on “standeth.” Standing is the 
posture which indicates that work is not yet done, service still 
remains to be rendered, homage has still to be paid. -Hence the 
priests always stoed in their service; see Deut. 10:8;17:12;18:5,7. 
And the angels are represented in the same attitude; see Is. 6:2; 
Luke 1:19; Rev. 7:11. But our Lord, as the next verse says, 
“sat down.” ‘T'rue, in one place (Acts 7:56) He is seen standing; 








* Nore.—The Greek preposition here rendered “by” properly means “in,” 


/ 
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which may be in order to lay stress on His priestly office in 
heaven. But apart from this emphatic word “standeth”, the 
verse we are considering corresponds in three ways with ver. 1 of 
this chapter. Asthe Levitical sacrifices are there said to be 
offered “‘year by year’, so here “day by day”; as they are there. 
called “the same sacrifices’, so are they here; and as it is said there 
that “they can never make the worshippers perfect’, so is it here 
said that they ‘‘can never take away sins.” The Greek word 
here for “take away” is different from the one so translated in 
ver. 4. Here it involves the idea that sin is, as it were, a shroud 
enveloping the sinner, of which he cannot by himself get rid; 
see Ps, 35:263;109:18,19. 


Ver. 12,13. ‘But He, when he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God; from 
henceforth expecting till his enemies be made the footstool of his 
feet.”—The above punctuation is much better than ‘‘one sacrifice 
for sins, for ever sat down.” The latter sense would militate 
against other passages of Scripture; and though it is true that “of 
His kingdom there shall be no end” (Nicene creed), yet it is equally 
true that “from thence’ (wiz. “the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty”) ‘He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
Moreover it would take off the edge of the sharp contrast between 
the priests’ standing (see the previous verse) and His sitting. 
Lastly, it would take the emphasis off what this Epistle makes 
so very emphatic, viz. the perpetual efficacy of Christ's one 
sacrifice. The reference in these two verses is, ofcourse, to 
Ps. 110:1; which was quoted in Chap. 1:13. The writer interpo- 
lates “from henceforth expecting.” Christ is here represented as 
waiting for the Father’s action in the same way as the husband- 
man in James 5:7, and as the patriarchs in Heb. 11:10. For in 
some sense the time of the final establishment of His Kingdom is 
known only to the Father; see Matt. 24:36 (R. V.); Mark 13:32; 
Acts 1:7. Andin some sense, again, it is dependent on His 
Church’s action; see Acts 3:19,20;2 Pet. 3:12. And mean- 
while, He patiently waits, in all the repose of royal majesty and 
of the consciousness of work finished and victory won, till the 
appointed time for gathering the fruit of that work and that 
victory. 


Ver. 14 “For by one offering He hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.”—No fresh duty can interrupt the con- 
tinuance of His royal majesty, no fresh conflict can call Him 
down from His throne ; ‘for’? He hath done all. that had to be 
done ; compare “It is finished” in John 19; 30, and “He hath 
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done it” in Ps. 22: 31 (R.V.). “Are sanctified”, in the present 
tense, is in contrast with “ have been sanctified” in ver. 10. It 
_ shows that while sanctification hangs on an initial act, whereby 
in virtue of the Death of Christ we are brought near to God, 
yet it requires to be both maintained and progressively increased, 
or rather realised in consciousness and life. But while this pro- 
gressive sanctification is a necessary condition for the application 
to individuals of the sacrifice of Christ, on the other hand they 
who fulfil that condition are, have been, “ perfected”, 1. e. brought 
into that relation to God, that boldness of access to Him, which 
the sacrifices of the Law could not effect (see end of ver. 1), and 
out of which, as out of a pereunial fountain, all power comes to 
them for progressive and for final perfection (see chaps. 2: 10 and 
12: 23). For this being made perfect is “in perpetuity”, which 
is the exact meaning of the Greek phrase here and in ver. 12 
(see Note on ver. 1). As the “one sacrifice for sins” which He 
* offered” was in perpetuity, 2.e. of continuous (and not merely 
everlasting) efficacy, so also is the effect of that offering on all 
those who receive it. Lastly, it is worthy of notice that the 
Writer does not say that His offering has itself “ perfected them”, 
as he had said, not of the priests but of “the Law’, that it 
“made nothing perfect” (chap. 7:19); but he says that Christ 
Himself has perfected them through His offering. There is no 
magic power in the Death of Christ, considered as a mere histori- 
cal event, as so many seem to think, to their own imminent peril 
(saying, e. gr. ‘If Christ died for me, Iam bound to be saved”); 
but He Himself, the living Christ, applies the virtue of His Death 
to those who come to Him for it, 2 


Ver. 15. “And the Holy Ghost also beareth witness to us ; 
for after He hath said’”’.—In concluding his long dissertation on 
the high-priestly work of Christ as superior to that of the Leviti- 
cal priests, the Writer goes back to the Prophet’s testimony which 
he had quoted near the beginning (chap. 8: 10—12). But he 
does so with a specific purpose. The unqualified and uncondi- 
tional promise of forgiveness of sins, with which that testimony 
ends, is sufficient.of itself to prove that the sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant were no longer needed. It is assumed that, as the 
Nicene Creed teaches, ‘The Holy Ghost” “spake by the prophets’ 
(see 2 Pet. 1: 21). The Writer heaps testimony upon testimony ; 
to the statement of Christ in the Psalm he adds that of the Holy 
‘Ghost in the Prophet. 


Verses 16,17. “This is the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws on their 
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heart, and upon their mind also will I write them ; then saith He, 
And their sins and their inigquities will I remember no more.”— 
There are in the original no words corresponding to “ then saith 
He”; but their insertion seems necessary to complete the sense. 


Ver. 18. ‘Now where remission of these is, there is no 
more offering for sin.”—-These words sum up the whole, not only 
of the present Part of the Epistle, but its first Half, which is 
mainly occupied with a Statement of Truth, as the remainder of 
the Epistle is with an Exhortation to Duty. If the words of the 
Holy Ghost by Jeremiah are true, then the Sacrifice of Christ is 
all that we can ever want, and to seek any other is to give the lie 
to those words. In one word, the Old Covenant has passed away, 
and we are under the New Covenant. 


PART VI. 
(Cuaps. 10 : 19—12 : 29.) 


° The above truths practically applied. 





DIVISION I. 
(CHap. 10 : 19—39). 


FEizhortations based on the Privileges, Perils, and Encourage- 
ments of the Hebrew Christians. 








Tf all that has been advanced hitherto in this Epistle is true, 
then the practical consequence is plain. Christ and His work 
must alone be held fast, and at all costs. ‘All the advantages of 
the Levitical system can be surrendered without loss; and must 
be at once surrendered if they come in any way into competition 
with one’s duty to Christ. This is the theme of the Division now 
before us; which treats (1) of the Christian privileges of the 
readers, and their duty to use those privileges, verses 19—25; (2) 
of the fearful peril to them of letting them go, verses 26—31; 
and (3) of the encouragements to perseverance which they have, 
verses 32—39. 


Ver. 19. “Having, therefore, brethren.”—In verses 19—21. 
the writer restates, in a summary way, the privileges of Christians; 
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and in verses 22—25 he founds on that statement the duty of 
using those privileges; first as individual Christians, in ver. 22, 
and then as members of the Church, in verses, 23—25. The 
privileges are two, viz. (1) a free entrance into the Divine 
Presence, verses 19, 20; and (2) a living Priest to secure the 
freedom of that entrance, ver. 21. Both of these privileges the 
Hebrew Christians had, and all Christians, as such, have. The 
ground of the following exhortations is a fact, and that fact a 
present possession, or at least an indisputable ttle. Hence 
this word “having” stands in the forefront, not only of this 
sentence, but the whole of this latter, practical, half of 
the Epistle. It is the solid rock on which all the exhortations 
rest; and the “therefore” connects it with the former half. 
The readers are here, as in chap. 3: 1, addressed as “ brethren’, 
so as to emphasize their fellowship, in Christ, both with God and 
with one another. 


“Boldness to enter into the holy place by the blood of 
Jesus.’—For the exact meaning of the Greek word for “ bold- 
ness’, see Note on chap. 3:6. Here, however, asin chap. 4: 16, 
the idea of boldness to speak, which lies in the word, refers not to 
our relations with men, but with God. But the main thought is 
not even this, but “boldness to enter’, or rather ‘“ boldness to 
use the entrance,” for this is the exact force of the original. For 
the entrance has always existed, as the entrance into the Holy of 
holies perpetually existed ; but the liberty to use it was granted 
only once a year, and then to only one man. And even he, as we 
have already remarked, had no “ boldness” to use it, even then ; 
but was shrouded by a cloud of incense, and (according to Jewish 
tradition) entered, and remained inside, in fear and trembling. 
And this was only reasonable ; for the blood, under the protec- 
tion of which he entered, was that of an irrational creature, 
‘‘ which can never take away sins.” But we—all Christians—may 
enter the true “holy place’—‘ heaven itself,” chap. 9: 24— 
enveloped by the protection of “the blood of Jesus’ (for the 
Greek word rendered ‘“‘ by” here means “?n”); 2. e. in the virtue 
of the human life of our Lord—hence called here “ Jesus’? only— 
offered up and made available for us. 


Ver. 20. “By the way which He dedicated for us.”—There 
are no words in the Greek for “by the way”; the “ which” 
which follows refers to the “entrance” just spoken of. Christ has 
made available for us the entrance which He Himself used. He 
was the first to use it ; and now we can freely use it (see the note 
on the word “ dedicated” in chap. 9: 18). | 
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“A new and living way.”—A “way” is called an “ entrance’, 
only in reference to its leading into some enclosure. Having 
already told us that the way he is speaking of is this, he now tells 
us what sort of way it is. The word here translated “new” 
means properly “fresh”. The “way” is not only new, 2. e. not 
used before ; but it is also always fresh, and can never grow old. 
it is also “living,” because it is essentially connected with a 
living Person (see the next verse); indeed, ultimately the ‘““Way” 
is Christ Himself (see John 14: 6). 


“Through the veil, that is to say His flesh.”—This a difficult 
clause. There is no doubt that “the veil” alludes to the curtain 
which hung between the “ holy place” and the “ Holy of holies”, 
through which (7. e. pushing which aside, so far as necessary) 
the high priest entered on the Day of Atonement; but what is 
the meaning of this being treated as a type of our Lord’s “flesh” ? 
We must bear in mind the distinction, in apostolic usage, be- 
tween “body” and “ flesh” (see Note on chap. 5:7). Itis not 
said that Christ entered in, or that we must enter in, through 
His “body”, which would in this context mean His glorified 
humanity which He took into heaven. And it was when “the 
body of his flesh” (see Col. 1: 22), i.e. His mortal, suffering 
humanity, was rent by death on the Cross, that that Veil was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom (see Matt. 27: 
51.) In this sense, then, Christ may be said to have entered 
heaven through His flesh, 2. e. in virtue of the rending of His 
flesh. And our access into the true Holy of holies, i. ¢. the 
Father’s immediate Presence, is in virtue of the same rending of 
His flesh. We cannot say that this is a wholly satisfactory 
explanation of the clause; for the “Veil”, until rent, hid God’s 
symbolic Presence from the worshipper, whereas we cannot, in 
any quite natural sense, say the same of Christ’s “Flesh.” Still, 
it is possible that the Writer here thought of it only as the entrance 
to the Holy of holies (which it was), not as the barrier (which 
it also was) which made that place inaccessible. 


Ver. 21. “And having a great Priest over the house 
of God”.—Important as were all the furniture and arrangements 
of the Tabernacle, the most important thing there was the 
Priest, the living Person to use and apply all those things. And 
important for us as is the entrance into the antitypical Sanctuary, 
and the liberty to use it boldly, the principal thing, after all, is 
the presence of a living Christ in the Sanctuary. He is called 
“oreat” here, not in the sense of “high priest,” but to show His 
infinite superiority to the Jewish priests. So in chap. 4:14 He 
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was called “a great High Priest” (here, the writer only calls Him 
a priest, for he is not here thinking of any functien peculiar to 
the high pricst). In the expression “the house of God” there is a 
reference to chap. 3:2—-6; in the last of which verses Christ is: 
said, as here, to be ‘tover” the house of God. Im all spiritual 
matters, and matters affecting their relation to God, the high 
priest was “over” “the house of Israel”, superintended its arrange- 
ments, decided its controversies, and was the living agent through 
whom those arrangements were effectual. So is Christ to His: 


Church, which is “the house of God” (1 Tim. 3:15). 


Ver. 22. “Let us draw near witha true heart, in fulness: 
of faith, having our heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our body washed with pure water.”—The main point is, “Let us. 
draw near”. Having the entrance, the boldness to use it, and the: 
Priest to direct us in the use of -it, let us use these privileges... 
Let us exercise our righis. Weare all priests, nay high priests; 
let us not stand outside, when we may freely enter tho Sanctuary. 
See Note on chap. 4:16. Next, the writer mentions four ways, 
or conditions, of drawing nigh. The first is “with a true heart.’ 
The expression, in the Greek here, occurs in the Septuagint in 
Is. 38:3, translated in Hnglish “a perfect heart.” Both expressions 
signify an undivided allegiance, an absence of all reserve, a 
singleness of aim, The second is “in fulness of faith.” As there 
must be no insincerity in the “drawing near’, so also there must. 
be no lack of reliance on the “great Priest” who is at hand to 
receive and to help. The Greek word for “fulness” is the same 
as is rendered in Col. 2:2 (see also 4:12) “full assurance.” It is. 
not certain which of these two meanings is the right one; but 
practically they come to the same thing. The third is “having our 
heart sprinkled from an evil conscience.” The Jewish priests, — 
before they could exercise their office, were sprinkled with the 
blood of animal sacrifices (see Hx. 29:21; Lev. 8:30); we must 
have the Blood of Christ applied to our hearts, and so be cleansed 
from “an evil conscience”, i.e. a condemning, a guilty, conscience. 
The fourth is “having our body washed with pure water.” 
The allusion here is to Hx. 29:4, where it is said that. 
Aaron and his sons had to be washed all over before the ceremo- 
nies of their consecration began; and to Lev. 16:4, where it is said 
that the high priest must similarly bathe before commencing the 
_ duties of the Day of Atonement. The reference to Holy Baptism | 
is too clear to be mistaken. This passage, then, clearly teaches 
that the inward cleansing of the heart is not enough ; there must 
be the bodily baptism also. ey 
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Ver. 23. “Let us hold fast the confession of our hope that 
it waver not.’—The Writer now passes from the personal duties 
which flow from the above truths to the duties which belong to 
Christians as members of the Church. The first of these, public 
confession, is suggested, no doubt, by the reference just made to 
Baptism. But the confession then made is commonly called a 
confession of faith; here, however, stress is laid, as elsewhere in 
this Epistle, on that side of faith which looks to the future, and 
thus is equivalent to hope (see chaps. 3:6; 6: 11,18; 7: 19). 
With regard, then, to the confession of our hope (compare 
1 Pet. 3: 15), our duty is to “hold it fast, that it waver not.” 
There is a similar exhortation in chap. 4:14; only there (see 
_ Note on that verse) the verb in Greek is different. In chap. 
3: 6, 14, however, the verb is the same as here. In chap. 6: 19 

the object of the “hope” is called “both sure and stedfast”; and 
_ itis by setting our hope on that unwavering Object that we can 
maintain it, too, unwaveringly. 


“For He is faithful that promised.”’—This fundamental 
truth, so often insisted on in Holy Scripture (see e. gr. Dent. 7: 
9; 1 Cor. 1:9; 10:13; 2 Cor. 1:18; 1 Thess. 5: 24; 2 Thess. 
3:3; 2 Tim. 2: 13), is added here not only to encourage us to 
perseverance, but also (so to speak) to challenge our faithfulness. 
If He is sure to fulfil His promises, can we be slack in fulfilling 
ours to Him ? 


Ver. 24. “And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works,”—Our duty as members of the Church 
is not only to be, ourselves individually, faithful members of it, 
but also,as far asin us lies, to see that our fellow-Christians 
are so too. We must always be on our guard against the spirit 
of Cain’s question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4: 9). 
We have already met with this thought in chap. 3: 12, 13 (see 
Note there). “ Provoking to love” isa paradoxical combination; 
and no doubt it is meant to be so. Most ‘consideration of each 
other” is of that “busybody” kind (see 2 Thess, 3: 11) which 
provokes to wrath, and to what is the opposite of love; but we 
must consider one another with that gennine, unselfish love which 
shall produce, and increase, iove in one another, And this love 
is to be no mere sentiment, but to find its expression in good 
works, 7. ¢. (here) noble, generous works, which will bring credit 
to Christianity. The same Greek word as occurs here for 
“good” occurs also (e. gr.) in Matt. 5:16; 26:10; John 10: 
32; 1 Tim. 3:1; 1 Pet. 2:12; in all of which passages it has 
the above meaning. The verb “to provoke” occurs in a bad 
sense in 1 Cor. 13: 5 ; but in a good sense, as here, in Acts 17: 16. 
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Ver. 25. ‘‘ Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves toge- 
ther, as the custom of some is, but exhorting one another.’”—The 
addition of “ourselves” shows that it is distinctively Christian 
assemblies which the Writer has in view, i. e. those for Christian 
worship. And the temptation, already yielded to by some of 
these Hebrew Christians, was not merely to neglect (for the Greek 
for “forsake” is a strong word, which occurs in Matt. 27: 46; 
2Cor. 4:9; 2 Tim. 4: 10,16), but to abandon, to turn their 
backs upon, these assemblies. In the case of the weaker among 
them, the reason for this would be a fear of incurring the more 
active hostility of the Jews; in the case of the stronger, a feel- 
ing that they could not get any good from these assemblies, and 
that it would be better “to worship God at home”; in all cases, 
probably, there was a sense of the contrast between the insignifi- 
cant gatherings of the Christians and the stately services of the 
Temple. But in all cases the underlying cause wasa want of 
realisation of the truth of the Saviour’s promise in Matt. 18; 20; 
and a too exclusive view of Christianity as an individual matter, 
forgetting one’s duty to all other members of the body of Christ. 
This last is brought out in the words “ but exhorting one another.” 
The word for ‘‘ exhort” includes the ideas of encouragement, and 
even consolation. All three would be continually needed in a 
situation such as that of the Hebrew Christians; all three are 
continually needed here in India, and that not only on the part of 
ordained pastors, but of every Christian. 


‘‘ And so much the more, as ye see the day drawing nigh.”— 

The above-mentioned duty is always needed ; but it would be very 
specially pressing when this Hpistle was written, because (as the 
Writer saw, and as his readers ought to have seen, if they were 
not blind like their unbelieving countrymen) the time was short, 
in which to perform it. They who denied Christ now (and aban- 
doning public worship, with whatever motive undertaken, would 
certainly lead to this) would soon be swept away in the coming 
judgment, without an opportunity of escaping. For already the 
Roman vultures were gathering round the corpse of the Jewish 
state (Luke 17: 37): and Christians well knew what the end 
would be, for Christ had told them. This, no doubt, is what the 
Writer means by “the day”; yet the word is the same as is else- 
where used for the Second Advent, as we call it, in the phrases 
“the day of God”, “‘the day of the Lord”, “the great day’, “that day” 
and so on; and the word for “approaching” is also specially 
used of that still future event, see Rom. 13:12; Phil. 4:5; 
James 5:8; 1 Pet. 4:7. But, as is clear from the way in which 
our Lord speaks of both in Matt. 24; Mark 13; Luke 17 and 21, 
the dissolution of the Jewish state, which was the end of that 
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Roman war, was a coming of Christ, and a very special type of 
His final Advent. , 


Ver. 26. “ For if we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth.”—The preceding clause has prepared 
the way for a transition from a consideration of the privileges, to 
one of the perils, of the Hebrew Christians ; and, indeed, of all 
Christians, but specially of those dwelling in the midst of non- 
Christians. The peril is that of apostasy (see Note on chap, 
3:12); andthe punishment of apostasy is a terrible one. For 
there can be no doubt that apostasy, and nothing short of this, is © 
what is meant here by ‘sinning’; and the apostasy here spoken 
of is that which is both deliberate (“‘wilfully”, not merely ‘“wil-. 

lingly” as in A.V.) and continued in (this last follows from the 
tense of the verb in the Greek). For the phrase “the knowledge 
of the truth,’ compare 1 Tim. 4:3. Both there and here the 
“knowledge” spoken of is no superficial apprehension ef the 
Gospel, such as belongs to tens of thousands in this country who 
are outside the Christian Church, but an intimate acquaintance — 
with it. Such intimate acquaintance is, no doubt, possible with- 
out baptism; and there are, alas! very many in India to whom 
this passage applies because of their shrinking from baptism ; yet 
its most direct application must be to those within the fold. ‘The 
Truth,” which is different from “truth” without the article, 
means, ofcourse, the revelation of God in Christ. It is the same 
as is called in 2 Pet. 2:21 “the way of righteousness”; that 
passage, though rather dealing with a relapse into a sinful life 
while retaining the Christian name, is yet well worthy to be com- 
pared with this. The first person, ‘“‘ we,” in this verse is well 
worthy of attention. In dealing with this solemn truth, the Writer 
in all tenderness classes himself with his readers, and applies the 
warning to himself as well as to them. 


‘ “heir remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins.”—This is 
the terrible side of the truth stated in ver. 18. The very abso- 
luteness of Christ’s Sacrifice, which is such a solid rock of 
confidence to the true believer, is the reason for the hopelessness 
of deliberate and unrepented-of apostasy from Him. Under the 
Law there was hope, because fresh sacrifices were again and 
again being offered (yet not even'then, in the case of apostasy from | 
the God of Israel, see below); but under the Gospel there is 
none, because Christ’s sacrifice, which has superseded all others | 
(as sin-offering), and has in the supposed case been rejected, 
is incapable of repetition. 


~ Ver 27. “Buta certain fearful expectation of judgment.”— 
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No fresh sacrifice for sins remains; but there is something which 
does remain; or rather two things. One is internal, in the 
apostate’s mind—an expectation of judgment, which his conscience 
forbids his banishing from his mind, however much he may try 
to do so by sophistries or by worldly indulgence. This expecta- 
tion haunts him with a deadly fear; but the Writer does not 
further define it, and by calling it “a certain” (i. e. “some” 

makes it the more dreadful on account of its indefiniteness. 


“ And a fierceness of fire, which shall devour the adversaries.” 
—This is the other thing that “remains” ; a thing independent of 
the apostate’s mind; a thing which is coming upon him, whether 
he expects it or no. The “fire,” which might have purified if 
allowed to do so, becomes at last a destroyer (compare Matt. 3:11 
and 12). The Greek word rendered ‘‘fierceness” means “jealousy”; 
and as jealousy presupposes love, and necessarily follows where 
love has been wounded, so even this consuming fire is the work 
of Him, whose name is “ Love.” The expression “ which shall 
devour the adversaries” is taken from Is. 26:11. Probably in 
that passage, and certainly here, the “adversaries” are those 
who are or. have been outwardly among God’s people, but have 
turned against Him (compare Phil. 3: 18). 


Ver. 28. “A man that hath set at nought Moses’ law dieth 
without compassion on the word of two or three witnesses.’”—The 
reference, mainly at least, is to the case of the Israelite who 
deliberately turns from Jehovah to a heathen god, in Deut. 17: 
2—7. Not every offence against the Law was punishable with 
death ; but, among other heinous sins, this sin was to be so 
punished ; not, indeed, without due evidence us to the fact, but 
*‘on the word of two or three witnesses’ (see Dent. 17:6). At 
the same time, the “ without compassion” reminds one rather of 
the case mentioned in Deut. 13: 6—10. And the phrase “set at 
nought” implies a deliberate turning one’s back upon, not some 
particular commandment, but the Law asa whole, as the revela- 
tion of Jehovah’s will. 


“Ver. 29. ‘Of how much sorer punishment, think ye, shall 
he be thought worthy ?”—The readers are themselves called upon 
' to judge the applicability to the present case of the “a fortiori” 
argument; compare our Lord’s question in Matt. 21:40. The 
‘‘how much sorer” refers, ofcourse, to the punishment after 
death, whereas the utmost punishments under the Law were in- 
flictions of ,bodily death; compare Luke 12:5, “Fear Him, 
who after He hath killed hath power to cast into hell ; yea, I say 
unto you, Fear Him.” And the reason for the necessity of 
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greater punishment in the one case than in the other lies in the 
fact that the majesty of the Being sinned against, and His love 
_ which is wounded, is revealed withinfinitely greater clearness un- 
der the Gospel than under the Law; as the following wounds explain. 


“ Who hath trodden under foot the Son of Gad.”—This is. 
the first of the three descriptions of the apostate’s. offence. To. 
tread under foot is to treat with the utmost possible contempt;. 
compare Matt. 5: 13; 7: 6. And the more precious and honorable. 
the thing thus treated, the greater is the offence; hence the Writer 
here uses the majestic title ““The Son of God”; see chap. 4:14, and 
compare the very parallel passage, chap. 6: 6; See also 1 Cor. 
12: 3(R.V.) for another form of repudiation of allegiance to 
Christ ; and with this compare the fact, that. Pliny, in his famous 
letter to Trajan, reports that those whom he: had induced to apos- 
tatize had not only worshipped images, bu® “ cursed Christ.” 


“ And hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 
was sanctified, an unholy thing.”—The expression “the: blood of 
the covenant” is taken from our Lord’s own words in Matt. 26: 
28; Mark 14: 24 (for in those places, as here, though ofcourse 
the new covenant is meant, it is not.specified according to the 
right reading) ; and the reference. here is to all that the Writer: 
has said in chap. 9: 18—23. In this Blood, then (for the original 
has not “with”, but “in”, the idea being that of immersion, so. 
to speak, in the cleansing element, seo Zech. 13: 1), the apostate 
was once, at a definite time, (for this is, the force of the Greek 
verb here), viz. at his Baptism, sanctified, 2. e. purified from: the. 
pollutions of the world, and, brought into a purifying contact with 
God. But now he counts that very Blood “an unholy thing’, or . 
rather, as the Greek literally means, ““a common thing.” The 
contrast resembles that which originally underlay the Muhamma-. 
dan distinction between, ‘“‘harim” and “halal”, though these. 
words have considerably changed their meanings. The one set of 
things is inviolable, prohibited to common. use, because consecrated 
to God; the other every one is free to use as he likes. In St. 
Peter’s vision in Acts 10: 14, he protests against having to eat. 
what was “commen”, 7. e. not. sanctified to the use of God’s peo- 
ple, but free to be eaten by the Gentiles. Grod, in his reply (ver.. 
15), implies that,as He had sanctified all kinds of food, Peter was no 
more to call any kind “common.” And St. Peter, in interpreting 
the vision in ver. 28, says that God had taught him that no man. 
was “common”, since all were now.capable of receiving that very 
individual *‘ sanctification”, of which the clause before us speaks.. 
If, therefore, the Blood of Christ had taken the man here sup- 
posed out,of what was.“common’, and had consecrated him to 


? 
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God, how terrible must be his guilt if he (practically) turns rou di 
and counts that very Blood ‘“‘a common thing” ! y) % 


‘And hath done despite to the Spirit of grace.”—There 
can be no doubt that the sin here alluded to is the same as that 
which our Lord calls “blasphemy against the Holy Ghost’ 
(see Luke 12:10). Yet the description of it here is stronger 
than there. For one thing, to “do despite to” means to insult, — 
wantonly to outrage; and springs from deliberate hatred. And 
for another, “the Spirit of grace” is the most endearing of the - 
names and titles by which He is known in Scripture. He is 
the divine Person through whom “the grace of God,” flowing 
through “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” comes to us; 
and He who brings it into our hearts, by taking up His abode 
there, is Himself unutterably gracious (see the margin of James 
4:5 in R. V.) How tremendous, then, must be the sin of wantonly - 
insulting Him / 

“Ver, 30. “For we know Him that said, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me, [ will recompense.’—We (here again the 
Writer puts himself alongside his readers) cannot plead ignorance. 
We know not only who hath given this warning, “but we know 
Him’, i. e. we know His character, and that “He cannot deny 
Himself” (see 2 Tim. 2:13). The quotation is (here and in ~ 
Rom. 12: 19) from Deut. 32: 35, or rather a form of it which 
gives the same sense, but emphasizes still more Who it is that 
Jehovah speaks of; for “unto me” and “I” are very emphatic 
in the original here. And the reason of the emphasis is the 
assurance of the fulfilment of the threat, which arises from the 


character of the Threatener. 


« And again, The Lord shall judge His people.”—This quota- 
tion is from the verse following the last (Deut. 32:36). In 
the original passage, the context shews the meaning to be that — 
God will judge His people in order to save them. But part of 
this salvation is necessarily the excision of hopelessly corrupt 
members of His people,.as a surgeon saves a limb by excising a 
diseased part of it, or the whole body by cutting off a limb ; see © 
(e. gr.) Is. 1: 24-28; Zeph. 3: 11—13. ih 
“Ttis a fearful ‘thing to fall into the hands of 
“To fall into the hands of the Lorp” 
(2 Sam. 24: 14) is indeed, in the case of a truly penitent sinner, a ~ 
happy thing, “for His mercies are great”; but the very fact that 
He is the living God, which makes His mercies so sure, makes it 
‘also “a fearful thing” (same word as in ver. 27) for a defiant 
apostate from “His people” to fall into His hands. . ) 


Ver. 3l. 
the living God.”— 
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Ver. 32. “But call to remembrance the former days.”—As 
the very solemn passage in chap. 6: 4—8 is followed by one of 
confidence regarding the readers, so is the (if possible) more 
solemn passage which we have: just. been considering followed by 
several sentences of encouragement. And, as there (chap. 6: 10) 
the confidence rested on the works of Christian charity which 
they had done in the past and had not yet given up, so here the 
encouragement is founded on the brave way in which they had 
formerly endured persecution for Christ’s sake. They only had to 
hold fast what they had, that no one might take their crown 
(see Rev. 3: 11). They had won the battle ; they had only to see 
that the enemy did not prevail again. We do not know how 
long before this Epistle was written was the time referred to in 
‘“‘the former days’; but the Greek shews that it was before they 
had begun to degenerate (see Note on chap. 5:11). And the 
form of the Greek verb for “call to remembrance’ shows that it 
was not to be done once for all, but frequently. 


“In which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
conflict of sufferings.”—See the Note on chap. 6: 4 for the phrase 
“ye were enlightened.” The original would be more exactly 
rendered “having been enlightened”; and suggests an immediate 
consequence of their conversion, rather than any lapse of time 
between the two. The sufferings which they had bravely endured 
(for that is implied in the Greek verb bets) are called “a great 
conflict.” The word for “conflict” is specially used for the cele- 
brated contests in the “games.” See 2 Tim. 2: 5, where the 
cognate Greek verb occurs. (It is well known how the ancient 
Greeks honoured those who thus contended ; hence the use of the 
word here is itself a word of cheer to the readers.) 


Ver. 33. “Partly, being made a gazing-stock both by 
reproaches and afflictions.’—We can well understand the “‘ reproa- 
ches” which would be. levelled at. these Hebrew Christians as 
renegades from their national and ancestral religion (*‘ musham- 
mad” is what Jewish converts are now called by their unbeliev- 
ing brethren), and also because their ‘‘ Jesus,” rejected and cruci- 
fied, delayed His promised coming in glory ; and He had prepared 
them for this trial, see Matt. 5: 11; alsol Pet.4:14. But their 
enemies did not stop at reproaches. They inflicted on them | 
physical suffering, as is done in a great number of cases of con- 
verts to Christianity, even under the British Government of India, 
at the present day. And the consequence, both of the reproaches 
and of the afflictions, was that they were continually (this is 
implied in the form of the Greek verb) being gazed at and laugh- 
ed at by their neighbours around (St. Paul-says the same thing of 
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himself and his fellow-preachers, in 1 Cor. 4:9). Yet all this 
had been (once) bravely borne by them. — b, 


“And partly, becoming partakers with them that were so 
used.” —The above-mentioned reproaches and afflictions did not 
directly affect all the Hebrew Christians ; but those who escaped 
them did not hold aloof to preserve their own immunity ; on the 
contrary, they voluntarily took their part with the sufferers, 
avowing that they were their brethren; which would ofcourse 
naturally result, at least in many cases, in their being treated in 
the same way. ‘There is a story of the persecutions of Christians 
- in the new Persian Empire before Muhammad, which illustrates 
this. A Christian was being led forth to execution. The chief of 
the royal guard, who was leading him forth, thinking he saw the 
martyr wavering, said to him: “Take courage; just shut your 
eyes for a moment, and wake up in the light of Christ.” His 
words were reported to the Shah, who had him put to death with 
cruel torments.) 


Ver. 34. “For ye both had compassion on them that were 
in bonds.”—This is one illustration of the statement in the last 
preceding clause. The Greek tense, both here and above in “ be- 
coming’’, shows that some particular outbreak of persecution is, 
at least mainly, in the Writer’s mind. And the context shows 
that the “compassion” in this case was no barren feeling, but 
showed itself by active aid given to the prisoners, which would 
- ofcourse in many cases involve sharing their privations ; as was 
the case with those whom St. Paul affectionately speaks of as his 
“ fellowprisoners”’; see (e. gr.) Col.4: 10. The reading given in 
A. V., “had compassion of me in my bonds,” on which the 
Pauline authorship of the Apostle has been based, has no ancient 
authority. 


“ And took joyfully the spoiling of your possessions.’—This, 
again, is an illustration of the “afflictions” mentioned in ver. 33. 
It can hardly be necessary to say that “spoiling” does not here 
mean “doing harm to”, as we speak of (e. gr.) a book or a 
garment being spoilt; but of what all over India, and now 
throughout the world, is called “loot.” This kind of persecution 
is well known to -converts here also. But the Hebrews had 
“accepted” (as the Greek verb means) it, and that “with joy” 
(see Matt. 5:12; 1 Pet.4:13; 1 Thess. 1:6); they had 
actually welcomed the loss, as if it were gain ; as the Apostles had 
done their beating (see Acts 5: 41). 


“Knowing that ye yourselves have a better possession and 
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an abiding one”; or(as in R. V. margin) “that ye have your own 
selves for a better possession”, &c. Their losses, and the spirit in 
which they took them, led them to see that in losing their outside 
possessions they were gaining their true selves ; they realised that 
this was the only true possession worth keeping, and that this 
could not be carried off by the enemies. See our Lord’s words in 
Luke 12: 15 and in Luke 21: 19 (the latter in R. V.); also His 
oft-repeated words about losing our lives in order to save them. 


| Ver. 35. ‘Cast not away therefore your boldness, which 

hath great recompense of reward.’’—Let not all that you have so 
well endured be in vain (compare Gal. 3: 4). You have shown 
all this Christian boldness before the enemy ; do not now, when 
the fight is won, let it go. But the Writer says more than “let 
it go’; he says “cast it away.” In ancient warfare, when a rout 
commenced, the flying soldiers would throw away their shields so 
as to be able to run the faster. Against such cowardice as this 
the Hebrews are earnestly cautioned. If indulged, it will lose 
them that ‘“ great recompense of reward” which they have earned 
by their former courage ; so their loss will be double. The same 
thought is expressed in a positive form in chap. 3: 6, “if we hold 
fast our boldness.” 


Ver. 36. “For ye have need of patience, that, having done 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise.”—In the original, 
“of patience” comes first. The Writer acknowledges, and shows 
‘that he feels, the sore temptations wherewith his readers are 
beset ; it is a case for patience, for they have much to suffer. 
But the reward of patience is in’this case exceeding great; and 
as sure as the promise of God. Only, before obtaining the fulfil- 
ment of that promise, it is necessary to “do the will of God”, 
whatever that will may prove to be. In Christ’s own case it 
proved to be, principally, suffering and death (see verses 7, 9, 10); 
it may equally prove to be so in ours. But “he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever”, 1 John 2:17; for “this is the 
‘promise which He promised us, even the life eternal” (1 John 
2:25). The Greek here for “receive” implies enjoyment (or 
suitering, as the case may be) as well as the mere fact of getting 
something. 


Ver, 37. “ For yet a very little while, He that cometh shall 
_ come, and shall not tarry.”—Two passages from the Old Testa- 
ment are here combined together to encourage the Hebrews to 
wait patiently. The former is taken from the Septuagint version 
of Is. 26: 20; where, in view of the prospect that “the Lorp 
cometh forth out of His place to punish the inhabitants of the 
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earth for their iniquity” (ver. 21), the Prophet urges his people to 
hide themselves “for a little moment, until the indignation be 
overpast.” So, these Hebrew Christians had but a very short 
time to endure the persecutions of their neighbours, before these 
latter would be swallowed up in’the catastrophe of A. D. 70; and 
we, too, have (in the light of eternity) a very little time to wait 
before the Judge of all descends to vindicate His faithful people. 
The latter quotation is from the Septuagint version of Hab. 2: 3, 
very sligktly altered. In the original Hebrew, tkis assurance is 
given of “the vision”, 2. e. the fulfilment of the prediction includ- 
ed in it. This prediction was of the final overthrow of the 
Chaldeans, the prospect of whose temporary subdual of God’s 
people had filled the Prophet’s heart with dismay. But as their 
destruction, and the consequent deliverance of Israel, were types 
of the far greater judgment and deliverance which Christ was 
coming to accomplish, it was natural that “He” should take the 
place of “it? The Greek verb which here occurs for “shall 
come” is not the same as in “ He that cometh”, and implies that 
when He comes, He will come decisively, once for all. It 
occurs also in 2 Pet. 3:10; Rev. 3: 3,9; 15:4; 18:8; all 
which passages are worth comparing with this. And the Hebrew 
which is in Hab. rendered “tarry” means to “ be behind time.’ 
Christ may seem to delay, very long; but when He comes, it will 
be seen that He has come just at the right time. 


Ver. 38. ‘‘ But my righteous one shall live by faith.” These 
words occur in the next verse in Habakkuk (2: 4), but after the 
clause which follows them in the quotation here. And the 
Writer has not only thus transposed the clauses; he has also in 
this clause transposed the word “my” from its position in the 
Septuagint (it does not occur in the Hebrew ai all) after the word 
for “faith’ (viz. “my faith”, 7.e. “ faith in me”) to after the word 
for “righteous.” This can only mean, “he whom I account 
righteous”, “he who is righteous in My sight.” Such a one (says 
God to Habakkuk, and’now to us) requires faith to maintain the 
‘life’ which I have given, and to gain the life which I have 
promised, him. Tor faith is the necessary support of patience, 


‘“‘And if he shrink back, My soul hath no pleasure in him.”— 
This clause, as has just been said, occurs in the Septuagint before 
the one just commented on. But (whomsoever those translators 
may have had in their minds as the antecedent to “he’”) it was 
very important for the writer of this Hpistle to show that it 
really applied to “the righteous”, 2. e. the Christian, who alone 
is God’s “righteous one.” He needs the faith which shall produce 
patience; for he is in danger of losing all by “shrinking back” 
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from fear, or from undue regard, of afellow man. And in that 
case (says God) “my soul hath no pleasure in him”. His 
former righteousness will not stand him in stead when he falls 
away from it (see Hz. 18:24-26). But the Septuagint has. given 
here a very different, in some respects opposite, meaning to that 
in the Hebrew. The latter is “his soul is puffed up.” Yet 
experience shows how easily an undue self-confidence, and an 
unworthy cowardice, may run into one another. When the 
Israelites were commanded to advance against the Canaanites, 
they shrank back in unbelief (see Num. 14:1-4); but when, in 
punishment, they were told not to advance, they “were presumptu- 
ous, and went up” (see Dent. 1:48). 


Ver. 39. “But we are not of them that shrink back unto: 
perdition; but of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul”.— 
Having identified himsef with his readers in their peril, the writer 
here identifies them with himself m his confidence regarding 
them. ‘The “but” here corresponds to that in chap. 6:9. In the 
Greek, instead of “them that shrink back” and “them that have 
faith,’ it is “shrinking back” and “faith”. The meaning is: 
The former is not our character, the latter is. And as “shrinking 
back”’ inevitably leads, if not checked in time, to “perdition,” so, 
does faith, if persevered in, to “the saving of the soul,” the 
gaining of the true life, the true self. The same Greek word 
occurs in 1 Thess. 5:9;2 Thess, 2:14, with “salvation” and “glory” 
as its object. And the thought here is the same asin our Lord’s. 
words lately referred to, “In your patience ye shall win your 
souls” (Luke 21:19). | 


DIVISION Il. 


(Cuap. XI.) 
Implied Exhortation, based on the Example 
of Old Testament Heroes. 


In his urgent exhortation to the Hebrew Christians to stand 
fast, the writer has reminded them of their own past endurance 
for Christ’s sake, and has assured them that only for a little while 
longer will their patience be tried, and then they will receive 
their everlasting reward. But he has also told. them that 
patience presupposes faith, and that this faith must be maintained, 
and not drawn back from. Lastly, he has told them for their 
encouragement that he does not reckon them among those who 
_ withdraw and perish, but among those who believe and are saved. 
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This suggests a further line of argument. Faith itself is essen- 
tially a realisation of the future and the unseen; and so it has 
proved itself all along the line of those men and women of 
God, to whom these readers, like all Hebrews, were wont to 
look back with reverential deference, but meanwhile forgetting 
that they were in their lifetime placed in the same trying posi- 
tions in which they themselves (the readers) now found themselves, 
and that they too would surely overcome their trials if only thety 
imitated the faith of their predecessors. Thus this whole eleventh 
chapter is an zmplred exhortation to the Hebrews to exercise the 
faith which would generate in them patience; though not till the 
last verse does the writer at all plainly indicate the persona} 
reference which is in his mind all through, and which he brings 
out clearly in the next chapter. In the first two verses he states 
the theme of the chapter; which is in ver. 1 the nature of faith, 
and in ver. 2 the fact that it has been the characteristic of the 
of the servants of God from the beginning. In ver. 3, and 
again parenthetically in ver. 6, he shows that the very foundations 
of religion, viz. the existence of God, His hearing prayer, and the 
creation of the world, rest on Faith. From ver. 4 to ver. 38 
inclusive, with the exception of ver. 6, he draws out im several 
typical examples the statement of ver. 2. These may be thus 
divided. Versus 4,5, 7 deal with the Faith of God’s servants 
before Abraham. Verses 8—22 deal with the Faith of the Patri- 
archs ; and of these verses, 8—16 deal with their Faith as 
shown in Obedience and Patience, and 17—22 with the same 
as shown in Sacrifice on their part. Verses 23—31 deal with the 
Faith of those who took part in the Exodus from Evypt and 
Conquest of Canaan. Lastly, Verses 32—38 deal summarily with 
the faith of God’s heroes after the Conquest, down to the last 
great national conflict under the Maccabees. And verses 39,40 
tell us that all these victories of Faith awaited their consumma- 
tion in that of Christians. | 


Ver. 1. “Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen.”—The “now” shows that this 
verse is closely connected in the Writer’s mind with the preced- 
ing, and connected with it as the minor premiss with the major : 
“Retain faith at all costs; now faith is soand so; therefore retain 
so and so at all costs.” At the same time this verse does not con- 
tain a definition of Faith; this is proved by the position of the 
Greek word for “is” at the beginning ; which also seems to imply 
an assertion of the real existence of faith; as if he had said 
“Now there is such a thing as faith, and it is—.” Now what 
does he say itis? ‘The assurance (or substance) of things hoped 
. for, the proving (or proof) of things (or objects) not seen.” Faith — 
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deals with two kinds of objects, the future and the unseen. Of- 
course, very many things, and those among the most important to 
_a Christian, belong to both these classes; but even they can be 
looked at in these two different ways ; and there are some objects 
of faith which are present though unseen, like God Himself; and 
there are others future though they will then be seen, like the 
resurrection body, Now, how does Faith deal with these objects ? 
(1) It gives them substance, 2.e. not (ofcourse) in themselves, 
but to the believer’s mind. Without faith they are shadowy and 
-unsubstantial ; but Faith is.(as an ancient Greek Father, Theo- 
doret, expresses it) an Hye of the soul, which makes things unseen, 
and as yet only hoped for, real. Hence we may see that the ren- 
derings “substance” (by which the same Greek word is rendered 
in chap. 1: 3), and “confidence” or “assurance” (by which it is 
rendered in chap. 3: 14), practically amount to the same thing. 
(2) Faith is also the proof, the test, of the reality of things not 
seen.. As a Latin Father, Primasius, says : “St. Thomas saw the 
Man Christ Jesus, but this gave him no proof that He was God. 
When, however, faith was added to sight, he needed no more proof 
of His Deity.” 


It is well to add that all the nouns in this verse have a general 
‘meaning, being without the article in the Greek. In other words, 
the statement here is true of all faith in all unseen and hoped-for 
things ; though ofcourse the Writer has chiefly in his mind saving 
faith in what God has revealed. 


Ver. 2. “For therein the elders had witness borneto them.” — 
““The elders” here are ofcourse the elders in time, the ancients, 
who are called ‘the fathers” in ehap. 1:1; not, as the word 
usually means, those contemporaries who are either senior in age 
or of more exalted authority. And the context shows that the 
‘“‘ witness” borne to them was a good testimony (compare 3 John 
12). The fact here mentioned, that the source of the good charac- 
ter attributed in history to the servants of God im former times 
was their faith, is the more remarkable because Faith is, compara- 
tively, very little mentioned in the Old Testament. Yet the con- 
duct of those ancient worthies was so evidently inspired by faith 
in God, that the Writer could speak of that faith as not the cause 
merely but the actual subject (hence he says “ therein”) of the 
commendation with which they are mentioned. 


Ver. 3. “By faith we understand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God.”—Mentally turning to the Old Yes- 
tament to illustrate the statement he has just made, the Writer 
goes back to the very first verse of Genesis. At the same time 
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faith in God as Creator lies at the root of all other, and apparently 
more practical, faith in Him ; see, e. gr. Ps. 33: 6, 9, 15 with the. 
whole context ; Ps. 124:8; Neh.9:6; Jer. 32:17; 1 Pet. 4: 
19, &e., &e. The word rendered “worlds” here is the same 
which is so rendered in chap. 1: 2 ; and a consideration of the 
Note on that verse will help the reader to understand this state- 
ment. In both passages, it is not “‘ the ages” as periods of time 
that is meant ; but the universe as intended to pass through seve- 
ral stages of development. And as in chap. 1: 2 God is said to 
have, at a certain definite point of. time, formed the universe 
through tho medium of His Eternal Son, so here its formation 
out of no preexisting materials, but simply by God’s word, i. e. a 
single expression of His will (see Gen. 1: 3,6,9,14,20,24,26) is 
insisted on as a fundamental article of faith, a thing ‘‘ perceived 
by faith”, which is thus shown to be “a proof of unseen objects.” 
The Greek word for “frame” here means to adjust the parts of 
a thing to the whole, and the whole to its environment; we have 
already met with it in chap. 10:5. And the tense ‘‘ have been 
framed” expresses the thought that, as the world was put together 
by divine power and wisdom, so it holds together still. 


“So that what is seen hath not been made out of things 
which do appear”; or rather, ‘so that what is seen may be known 
to. have not been made”, &e. The purpose, in God’s plan, of our 
perceiving by faith that the world has been framed by God’s 
word is to keep us from attributing the visible universe to visible 
and material causes ; and to look through these secondary causes: 
to the First Cause, the Word of God. Observe that the effect, 
“what is seen”, is singular; and the (denied) cause, “ things 
which do appear’, is plural. One can not spring from many ; 
but both it and they can spring from One Cause, the Will of God. 


Ver. 4. “ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.”—-Coming now to those who had exemplified 
Faith in their lives, the Writer begins. with the First Martyr. 
The Greek word here rendered ‘“ more excellent’? properly means 
‘more’, i.¢. “more abundant.” In some way or other, which 
we cannot be certain of because the Bible does not tell us, Abel’s. 
sacrifice was “more of a sacrifice” in God’s sight than was. his 
brother’s ; it sprang from a truer love and a deeper gratitude, or 
it corresponded better with hls general conduct (see Gen. 4: 7), 
or it cost him more ; or the mere fact of its consisting of animals 
may have shewn a deeper sense of life as due to the Living one. 
But in any case, what enabled him to offer it was Faith. 


“Through which he had witness borne to him that he was 
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righteous, God bearing witness in respect of his gifts”, or “on 
the occasion of his gifts.”—In what way God bore this witness 
to him, we are not told; Genesis only says that God ‘had 
respect” to him and his offering. The legend, which has found 
place in the Quran (Sura 5), that fire fell from heaven and con- 
sumed it, is a natural supposition, but more than this we cannot 
say. But in some way or other, Abel’s sacrifice was (says the 
Writer) the means of witness being borne to him by God that he 
was righteous. This actual epithet is not given to him in Genesis, 
though it is in Matt. 23:35; 1 John 3:12. But itis implied in’ 
Gen. 4: 7, i.e. in the allusion to Cain’s evil doing. 


‘And through it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” —Most likely 
the “it” refers to the ‘‘faith”; though. it may refer to the sacri- 
fice. Practically, however, both views come to the same thing. 
Doubtless the allusion here is to Gen. 4: 10 (compare chap. 12 : 
24); but the Writer says more than that Abel’s blood spake after 
his death ; he says that Abel himself was still speaking when he 
wrote the Epistle. This can only be by the history of him in 
Scripture, by which he was, as it were, still urging the Hebrews, 
and all Christians, to faithfulness unto death. Chrysostom finely 
says that, as “The heavens declare the glory of God” though 
“they have no speech nor language” (Ps. 19: 1,3), so Abel, 
though in the dust of death, still speaks by the testimony borne 
to him, 


Ver. 5. ‘By faith Enoch was translated that he should not 
see death; and he was not found, because God had translated 
him.”—The Hebrew simply has “‘he was not ; for God took him” 
(see Gen. 5: 24). But the Septuagint rendering, followed by the 
Writer, explains what must be meant. For “he was not” can- 
not mean “he ceased to exist”, but only “he was no longer 
found here”; and therefore he must have been taken, removed, 
elsewhere ; we are not told where, but the whole brief narrative 
implies that he left this world in an unprecedented manner, 2. ¢. 
without dying. 


“Hor before his translation he hath had witness borne to him 
that he had been well-pleasing to God.”—Here again the Writer 
follows the Septuagint, which substitutes the statement that Enoch 
was well-pleasing to God for that in the Hebrew, that he “ walk- 
ed with God.” The substitution shows a deep spiritual percep- 
tion ; for God is not so well pleased by our labours for Him, or 
even by our correct conduct before Him, as by our maintaining 
unbroken fellowship with Him, as Enoch did for 300 years. And 
it ‘is herein, above all, that Faith shows itself to be “a proof of 


é 
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objects not seen” with theteye of sense. 


Ver. 6. ‘And without faith it is impossible to be well-pleas- 
ing unto Him ; for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that seek after Him.”— 
Works in themselves are not well-pleasing to God ; it is the wor- 
shipper (for this is the meaning of ‘he that cometh”, see Note on 
chap. 7: 25) himself that is well-pleasing ; and this cannot be, 
unless he come in faith. And this faith must, at the very least, 
contain two elements, viz. (1) a belief that one is speaking to a 
Person, not a fancy or an idea; and (2) that this Person hears 
prayer, and therefore earnest supplication (“‘seeking after”) to Him 
cannot be fruitless (see Matt.6:6). Thus, once more, Faith 
shows itself to be (1) a proof of an unseen object, and (2) a sub- 
stantiation of things hoped for. 


Ver. 7, “By faith Noah, being warned of God concerning 
things not seen as yet, moved with godly fear, prepared an ark to 
the saving of his house.”—The Greek and for ‘‘ warned’ is the 
same as in chap. 8: 5; see the Note there. The “things not seen 
as yet” are the coming Flood and consequent destruction ; here, 
again, Faith showed itself as a ‘‘realisation of things hoped for.” 
Noah’s ‘‘ godly fear” was the reverent acceptance of a divine 
communication, which led him to act on it in the assurance that 
it was true, though contrary to all human experience up to that 
time. 1 Pet.3: 20 uses the same verb “prepare” of Noah’s 
making of the ark, and refers to the same object of its being pre- 
pared, wz. “the saving of his house”; compare the “save” in 
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“Though which he condemned the world, and became heir 
of the righteousness which is according to faith.’—The “ which’, 
may refer either to Noah’s faith, or to the ark which he built on 
account of his faith; but the latter is more likely, for “the 
‘world’’ would need some outward sign, some “ocular demonstra- 
tion” of the folly of their unbelief, before they would appear 
condemned for it. »And this the ark was; demonstrating the 
‘undoubting certainty in Noah’s mind of the coming Flood, and 
thus, so far, the reality of the latter (compare Phil. 1: 28 ; 
2 Thess. 1: 5). But the same Ark, by which he condemned the 
world, also stamped him before allages as “righteous” (Gen. 6: 9, 
the first place in the Bible where the word occurs). Of this 
“righteousness” he “became heir’, 7. e. actual possessor (see 
Note on chap. 6:12), “according to faith”; i.e. this righteous- 
ness corresponds to faith ; see Phil. 3: 9; Rom. 1:17; 3: 22. 
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Ver. 8. “By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed to 
go out unto a place which he was to receive for an inheritance ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went.”—Abraham is 
called the “Father of the faithful’; and his faith is dwelt on as his 
most conspicuous virtue both in the O. T. (Gen. 15: 6) and in the 
N.T. (see specially Rom. 4 throughout, and Gal. 3: 6—9). No 
wonder, then, that the Writer dwells on Abraham’s faith more 
than on that of any other single believer. In ver. 8, what is 
spoken of is that cntial act of faith on his part, which laid the 
foundation of all subsequent acts of faith. It was a faith which 
showed itself at once in obedience, and was accompanied by a full 
surrender of himself to God. He went out, “not knowing whither 
he went” (see ver. 1, “proof of objects not seen”), but assured 
that God knew all about it; and he went forth “unto a place 
which he was to receive for an inheritance’, not then but long 
after as it proved (see ver. 1, “substance of things hoped for’). 
So the Hebrew Christians, being now (through the tactics of the 
unbelieving Jews) providentially called to come out from that 
society which had been for centuries their home, were being urged 
to the faith which would lead them to “obey”, even though they 
knew not where, as regards the present life, their obedience would 
lead them. The Greek, translated ‘‘ when he was called”, implies 
that Abraham’s obedience was instantaneous ; it would be literally 
translated ‘‘ while he was being called.” 


Ver. 9. ‘By faith he became a sojourner in a land of pro- 
mise, as in a land not his own, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise.”—Jiven when he 
had obeyed and reached the land which he “ was to receive for an 
inheritance”, Abrabam did not receive the fulfilment of that 
promise ; no, not all his life. See Acts 7: 5; and observe that 
the only piece of land which Abraham ever obtained in Canaan 
was no a dwelling, but a burial-ground (Gen. 23). For the land 
was ‘not his own,” though assured to him by divine promise ; 
he had to buy that burial-ground from its inhabitants ; and before 
them he called himself “‘a stranger and a sojourner” (Gen. 23: 4). 
Hence he had to live in tents, not in houses (see Gen. 18: 1—10). 
And not only he, but his son Isaac and his gra: dson Jacob, though’ 
divinely declared to be, in their several generations, the heirs of the 
promise made to him (see Gen. 17: 19, 21321: 12; 28: 4, 13,14), 
yet in their lifetime received none inheritance in Canaan, but 
were still “strangers and sojourners” in it (see Gen. 47: 9). 
And this was endured by their faith ; and faith ought to make the 
Hebrew Christians, and all Christians, sit loosely to the possessions 
and comforts of this world. | 
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Ver. 10. ‘For he looked for the city which hath the found- 
ations, whose builder and maker is God.”—AHow could Abraham 
endure this life-long waiting ? In other words, what was the faith 
which sustained him? Of what “things hoped for” was it the 
‘substance’ ? Was it only, as some think, the future settlement 
of his posterity in Canaan, and the foundation therein of the holy 
city Jerusalem? No doubt itis this which suggests the imagery 
of this ver. 10; but its meaning pases far beyond it, even to the 
“ Jerusalem that is above”, “our mother” which “is free” (Gal. 
4:26); the “new Jerusalem” mentioned in Rev. 3:12, and 
described in Rev. 21: 2—-22: 53; of which Christians, even in 
this life, are citizens (see Phil. 3: 20 R. V.; Bph. 2:19). For 
this city is no material enclosure, or cluster of buildings; it 
consists of the saints of God, bound together in the closest ties of 
mutual fellowship and service under the One King who ever 
- manifests Himself to them. Nothing short of this hope, says the 
Writer, could have sustained Abraham in his long “ patience ‘of 
faith.” Compare Jacob’s dying words (Gen. 49:18), which 
express this clearly. It was not “a”, but “the city’, for which 
Abraham looked all the time. And this city, he knew, was as 
unlike as possible to the tents in which he lived; it had “the 
foundations’, the only foundations worth calling so, because the 
only ones eternally abiding. Moreover, it had God for its archi- 
_ tect (which seems to be the sense of “builder” here), and also its 
actual “maker”, the executor of its plan. In human buildings, 
these two are almost always dissociated ; but in this city, every- 
thing, from the original idea down to the last detail, is divine. 


Ver. 11. “By faith even Sarah herself received power to 
conceive seed when she was past age, since she counted him faith- 
ful who had promised.”—Abraham’s faith was contagious; his 
wife, at first unbelieving (see Gen. 16: 2; 18: 11—13), was at 
last inspired with his faith by his example and influence ; and so, 
acting on this bare faith in God’s promise, this “substance of 
things hoped for’, she received power to conceive; for to her 
also, and to us all, the principle involved in Luke 1 : 45 applies. 
She believed the great fundamental truth laid down in chap. 10: 
23, that what God says He also does. 

' Ver. 12. “ Wherefore also there sprang of one, and him as 
good as dead, so many as the stars of heaven in multitude, and as 
the sand, which is by the sea shore, innumerable.” —‘*W herefore”, 
viz. because of Sarah’s faith, which in the present case was a 
necessary condition of the efficacy of Abraham’s. The Greek for 
‘one’ is here masculine, and therefore must mean Abraham: 
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whose singleness is referred to also in other places (Is. 51: 2; 
Hz. 33: 24; Mal. 2: 15) in contrast with the vast number of his 
posterity. The comparison of this number to the stars and the 
grains of sand is made in Gen. 15:5; 22:17; 26:4; 32:12; 
Ex. 32: 13; Dent. 1:10; 10: 22; 1 Chron. 27: 23. For “as 
good as dead’’, compare Rom. 4: 19. 


Ver. 13. ‘These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar, and 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.”—-Having given instances of the faith of the Patriarchs, 
the Writer in the next four verses makes some general remarks 
on their faith; showing that it was emphatically in their case 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the proof of unseen objects.” 
For that “these” refers to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and not 
Abraham’s innumerable progeny mentioned just before, is clear 
from the facts that (1) what follows would be obviously untrue of 
the great majority of that progeny ; and (2) that progeny has not 
been spoken of in ver. 12 as consisting of individuals (whereas 
verses 13—16 are clearly said of individuals), but only in the 
mass. Of the three patriarchs; then, the Writer first states that 
they ‘died in faith”; literally “according to faith’, t.e. they 
died, as they had lived, following faith as the rule of their thoughts 
and deeds, and thus under its influence. This is plainly stated in 
Gen. 49: 18 ; but it may be easily inferred of Abraham and Isaac, 
as well as Jacob. But the Writer does not seem to depend on 
texts for the belief that they died in faith ; for he proceeds to 
give as his reason (as is clear from the Greek word here employed) 
that though they had not received the things promised them—wz. 
the possession of Canaan, the growth of their nation, blessing 
from them to all other nations—, yet they looked forward to these 
promises being fulfilled to them personally in a far higher sense 
after th: ir death, as well as literally to their posterity. They saw 
this fulfilment from afar, death forming no barrier to their spiri- 
tual vision ; they greeted it too, from afar, as seafaring men greet. 
the land they are making for as soon as it comes in sight though 
a waste of waters, and possible storms, may intervene ; and they - 
confessed before others the feeling which filled their hearts, that 
“earth” (and not merely Canaan) was uot, and could not be, their 
house, and they were but ‘strangers and pilgrims” on it. Com- 
pare the Note on ver. 9; and add to the references there given 
Sem Ot o0e ls ha ae loi: JOO eel bron. ba dsbons 
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Ver. 14. “For they that say such things make it manifest 
that they are seeking after a country of their own.’—In confessing 
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that earth was not their home, they must have meant something 
more than they said. They cannot have been satisfied with nega- 
tions. They must have implied that their own country (literally 
their “ fatherland’) was beyond death, and that it was ¢his that 
they were seeking. Else, why should they have emphasized the 
fact that they were strangers on earth ? Would they not rather 
have made the best they could of what would have been, after all, 
the only country they could ever call their own? 


Ver. 15. “And if indeed they had been mindful of that 
country from which they went out, they would have had opportu- 
nity to return.”—This meets a supposed objection, wz. that the 
statement at the end of ver. 13 does not really prove the one in 
ver. 14, because the patriarchs had a fatherland on ‘earth, viz. in | 
Mesopotamia (whether Ur or Haran) ; and therefore their calling 
themselves strangers in Canaan is quite intelligible, without sup- 
posing that they were thinking of a country beyond death. But 
the reply is obvious: they could at any time have returned to 
Mesopotamia had they chosen so to do, and therefore if thut had been 
the fatherland, in reference to which they spoke of themselves as 
strangers and pilgrims, these speeches of theirs would have been 
meaningless. In this connexion it is instructive to remember 
Abraham’s intense anxiety that Isaac should not return to Mesopo- 
tamia, even to get married (see Gen. 24: 6,8); and Jacob’s 
refusal to settle there, even after 20 years’ residence there, during 
which time be had built up a large family (Gen. 31: 17, 18, 30). 


Ver. 16. .“ But now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed of them, to be 
called their God; for He hath prepared for them a city.”— 
‘““Now” is here logical, i.e. it means “as things are”, “as the 
case stands.” The present tense in this verse (‘‘ they desire’, 
‘God is”) may be partly due to the present tense in the 14th 
verse, which states a general truth applicable to all times; but 
chiefly to the fact that a past event recorded in Scripture seems 
like a present one as we read it. A further proof, the Writer 
continues, besides the above argumentation, that the Patriarchs 
looked and longed for a fatherland which, being not of earth, must 
have been heavenly, is found in the fact that Ged so frequently 
called Himself “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaae, and the 
God of Jacob.” This fact is referred to by our Lord to prove the 
life after death, and so by implication the resurrection also (see 
Matt. 22: 31, 32, and the parallels in Mark and Luke); and the 
reference here is not widely different from that. Both passages 
call attention to the truth, that death makes no difference to the 
relation with God which has been established in this life. - And ~ 
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therefore, if God acknowledged the Patriarchs as His own after 
their death, it follows that in life they had already sought the true 
life which is in Him, and the true fatherland which is with Him. 
And their seeking was not in vain; “for He prepared for them a 
city”; not only a fatherland, but a “city” (see Note on ver. 10) 
in which to dwell in the full enjoyment of the satisfaction of man’s 
social instincts. Thus had He already, before their death, met 
their longing to be with Him. And as they were not ashamed to 
own this longing for Him, so He on His part was not ashamed, 
then and after, to own them as His. 


Ver.17. “By faith Abraham, being tried, offered up Isaac.”—_ 
After the digression in verses 13—16, the Writer now returns to 
the faith of the Fatriarchs, and shows how it led them to the 
sacrifices, of various kinds, which are narrated of them. Of these 
he gives four instances ; one of Abraham, in verses 17—19; one 
of Isaac, in ver. 20; one of Jacob, in ver. 21; and one of Joseph 

who has not been mentioned before), in ver. 22. The one instance 
of that faith of Abraham, which showed itself in sacrifice, is 
ofcourse his offering up his son Isaac; and the severity of the 
“trial” involved in this is drawn out in God’s command to him, 
Gen. 22: 2; which should be read carefully along with this 
passage. But the form of the Greek word for “being tried” 
implies that the obedience was instantaneous ; it began (so lite- 
rally) even while God was trying him by his command, though he 
could not actually carry it out before daylight (Gen. 22: 3). And 
the form of the Greek verb for “offered up” (literally, “hath 
offered up”) implies that his act was, as it were, done for all time ; 
it stands conspicuously before us as a permanent example, 


Ver. 18. “ Yea, he that had gladly received the promises was 
offering up his only-begotten son ; even he to whom it was said, In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called.’—The trial of Abraham’s faith was 
not only, or chiefly, that God’s command jarred with his natural 
affection—an affection which perhaps Indians are better able to 
understand than Europeans. Jt was mainly that God seemed to 
have contradicted Himself; his command, given now, seemed 
incompatible with His promise given before. As Chrysostom says, 
one divine word seemed to militate against another, and one 
kind of faith to oppose another. Hence his obedience implied a 
conviction that God would reconcile the two by some unlooked 
for interposition. But meanwhile, the path of duty was clear ; 
it was God’s part to fulfil His promise, and this He could do 
in other ways than by Abraham’s disobeying the command, and 
sparing Isaac; but it was his part to obey the command, and this 
he-could do in only one way.’ So it is’in many cases of conversion ~ 
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from Hinduism or Islam. The specific command to be baptized, 
and join the people of Christ, seems opposed to, nay incompatible 
with, the general duty of honouring parents, avoiding giving 
them pain and so forth; and would-be converts ask, How can it 
be right to bring lifelong misery on my parents, and probably 
bring their lives to an untimely end? The answer is plain; 
Whether your baptism will have this effect or not, les in God’s 
hands; it may, on the contrary, as it has in many cases, be actually 
the means of their salvation too; but in any ease, the specific 
command to you can be obeyed only by your being baptized.— 
The writer says ‘was offering” because, though in Abraham’s 
will the sacrifice was complete, in actual fact it was stopped 
before it was completed. The Greek word rendered ‘gladly 
received” occurs only once more in the N. T., wz. m* Acts — 
28: 7; where, though translated only by “received,” the context 
confirms the meaning “gladly received.” Isaac is called Abra- 
ham’s “only begotten son” in reference to God's promise. This 
is further explained by a reference to Gen. 21: 12; which is 
quoted in Rom. 9: 7 as well as here. 


Ver. 19. ‘Accounting that God is able to raise up, even 
from the dead.” —This is not stated in the narrative in Genesis, 
though Abraham’s word in Gen. 22: 5, “We will worship, and 
come again to you,” comes very near to implying it.. But it is 
the necessary inference from Abraham’s .conduct. It is the only 
conceivable way by which he could reconcile God’s present 
command with his past promise. He calmly decided, and that 
once for all (this is the meaning of the Greek verb, and the force 
of its tense here), that resurrection-power belongs to God, and 
that therefore, if Isaac died, he would be raised again so that 
God’s word might come true. As far as we know, no instance had 
yet occurred of God’s raising the dead; yet Abraham’s faith in 
God, and specially in Him as the Almighty God (see Gen. 17:1), 
was so clear and strong that he doubted not that His power 
extended even to the dead, and that He would thus exercise it in 
this case rather than suffer His truth to fail. See Rom. 4: 17. 


“From whence he did also in a parable receive him back.” — 
There are two different interpretations of this difficult clause. — 
(1) The ordinary one, that it refers to the deliverance of Isaac 
out of the very jaws of death; for Abraham had already taken 
the knife, and Isaac was lying bound, when the voice from 
heaven came. In this case “in a parable’ may mean either (a) - 
the same as “as it were,” 7. e. not actually, but practically. But 
in this case the whole clause does not seem to have much point, 
specially as the last in this account of Abraham’s great deed of 
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faith. Or it may mean (0) “asa figure,a type,” viz. of the 
- yesurrection of Christ. Butif this had been the Writer’s mean- 
ing, we should have expected him to unfold the figure a little 
more at length. Besides, according to this view, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, which was surely the principal thing, would remain un- 
alluded to, and only his deliverance regarded as typical. (2) 
The other interpretation is that which regards “the dead” as in 
this clause describing Abraham’s physical condition (see ver. 12, 
“as good as dead”) before the birth of Isaac. In this case the 
the word “back ’ would have to be omitted at the end of the 
English sentence (there is no wordfor it in Greek); and the 
meaning would be that when Abraham received Isaac from God’s 
almighty power, though he himself, Isaac’s father, was “as good 
as dead,’ yet he saw in this event a parable,a figure which 
clearly intimated that God’s power, which had called a being out 
of (what appeared) nothing, could recall the same being out of 
death if it were His will. 


Ver. 20. “ By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Hsau, even con- 
cerning things to come.”—The sacrifice made by Isaac to God’s 
revealed will in giving the blessing to Jacob, and not to Esau who 
was his favorite son, was of a very different kind to that made by 
Abraham ; but it was a sacrifice nevertheless, and required faith 
in God, and in the future as being in God’s hands, for its basis. 
And “the blessing” preeminently concerned the future, and not 
what should happen in the lifetimes of the two sons. True, Isaac, 
in the first blessing he gave to Jacob (see Gen. 27 : 27—29), acted 
unconsciously and unwillingly ; but be afterwards recognized that 
he had been therein guided against his own will, for he not only 
refused-to give Esau the highest blessing when he discovered his 
“mistake (Gen. 27: 37—40), but afterwards (Gen. 28: 3, 4) gave 
Jacob a far higher and more distinctive blessing than he had 
given even fim before (think specially of the clause “ give thee 
the blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy seed with thee’’). 


Ver. 21, “ By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph.”—The reference is to Gen. 47: 29; 
48:5—21. Jacob’s faith was shown in two ways; first, in the 
special blessing he gave to Joseph apart from, and higher than, 
what he gave to the others (see also Gen. 49: 22—26), constitut- 
ing him his first-born, instead of Reuben, by giving him a double 
blessing (see Gen. 48:5; 1 Chron. 5: 1,2); and secondly, in 
preferring of set purpose (as his father had done unconsciously) 
the younger to the elder (see Gen. 48: 14,17—19). | 


** And worshipped, leaning upon the top of -his staff.” —The 
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reference is to Gen. 47: 31, which tells us of another act of 
Jacob’s faith, distinct from that just mentioned. He had required 
Joseph to swear that he would not bury him in Hgypt, but take 
him to Machpelah, where Abraham and Isaac lay buried ; thus 
showing the firmness of his faith in God’s promise of Canaan to 
his posterity. And Joseph had sworn to do so ; whereupon Jacob, 
in grateful adoration, bowed himself down before the God whom 
he had trusted. For though the object of his prostration i is not 
mentioned, the Hebrew verb rendered “bowed himself” (like the 
Greek here rendered “ worshipped’’) invariably signifies a pros- 
tration in deep reverence before a superior, whether “God or man ; 
and on this occasion there was no one but God present, except his 
son. But there isa difference between the Hebrew text here, 
and the Septuagint version of it, which is followed in the verse 
before us. T.e Hebrew word has the consonants MTH. The 
Hebrew Bible, as edited by the Jews, points this Mil'taH, which 
means “bed”; but the Septuagint ‘took it as MaTteH, which 
means “staff.” But this make no practical difference. Whether 
Jacob, sitting on the edge of his bed (see Gen. 48: 2), turned to 
the head of it and bowed himself down on it, or bent down low 
on the staff on which he was leaning, in either case the change of 
posture had the same meaning, viz. that of deeply humble acknow- 
ledgment of God’s mercy. It may, perhaps, be as well to add 
that the rendering of the Vulgate, by which it would appear that 
the top of the staff was the object, or at least the eeacees: of 
Jacob’s prostration, is contrary to Greek usage. 


Ver. 22. ‘By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, made 
mention of the departure of the children of Israel; and gave 
commandment concerning his bones.”—The reference is to Gen. 
50: 24,25. The prosperity, dignity, and affluence of Joseph in 
Egypt had not made him forget the promise of God. Neither 
did he allow his kindred to make Kgypt their lasting home, 
nor was he content that his own bones should rest there. In his 
dying charge concerning both, he looked to the land of promise. 
Faith was to him, too, “ “the substance of things hoped for.” And 
whereas he had taken his father’s remains at once to be buried in 
Canaan, he gave no such charge concerning his own; for his faith 
looked clearly on, beyond the long intervening period of oppres- 
sion, to the time when the Israelites would themselves be ane to 
take them with them there. Which was accordingly done; see 
Hx. 13: 19; Josh. 24 : 32: 


Ver. 23. “By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months by his parents, because they saw he was a goodly 
child; and they were not afraid of the king’s commandment.’ — 
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From the Patriarchs the Writer now passes to Moses, and those 
whom he led. As he has treated at some length Abraham’s faith, 
because he was the first of the chosen people of God; so he now 
expatiates on that of Moses, as their leader when they were 
brought out into a national existence. And first, he mentions 
the faith of his parents, which their sight of him called forth in 
them. The Hebrew text of Ex. 2:2 speaks only of his mother; 
but it is not the least likely that she would act in such a matter 
without her husband’s sanction. We donot know how, but some- 
how the extraordinary “goodliness” of the infant’s appearance 
kindled such a hope in their hearts as to his destiny, that they 
determined to risk their own lives as well as his, rather than 
despondingly leave him in the way of Pharaoh’s executioners 
(see Ex. 1: 22). Thus ther faith, too, was “the substance of 
things hoped for”’. wor 


Ver. 24. ‘By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.”—The reference is 
to Hx. 2: 11,12. The tense of the Greek verb for “refused” 
shows that the Writer refers to some definite crisis of Moses’ 
life, when he might have taken the opposite course if he would. 
Such a crisis is briefly described in Ex. 2:11. He might, though 
himself a Hebrew, have secured himself from all molestation on 
the ground of being Pharaoh’s grandson, 7. e. the adopted son of 
his daughter (see Hx. 2:10). He might have lived on in the 
enjoyment of the high position in which he had been brought up, 
and simply ignored his fellow-Israelites on the ground that their 
sufferings were no concern of his (like some Indian Christians 
who, having received all the benefits of an English education, 
decline~-to labour among their fellow-countrymen, Christian or 
heathen). But this Moses refused to do. He severed himself 
from his Egyptian connections, and “looked on the burdens’’ of 
his brethren with a sympathetic interest, which soon found an 
opportunity to act on their behalf. 


Ver. 25. “Choosing rather to be evil entreated with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’”— 
The “sin” here referred to is not the sinful courses of the heathen 
Egyptians, for there would have been no necessity for Moses to 
give himself up to them, had he elected to remain an Hgyptian ; 
but the sin which it would have been for him, in the circum- 
stances in which he providentially found himself, thus to elect. 
It would have been a deliberate preference of the world to God, 
of shortlived comfort and dignity to the honour of sharing His 
people’s sufferings ; like Hsau’s preference of the mess of pot- 
tage to the first-born’s blessing, and like the Jews’ preference of 
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“ease under the Roman yoke to allegiance to a spiritual Messiah 
(see Luke 23: 18; John 11: 48—50; 19:15). And this was 
“the “sin” (as it is called in Heb. 3:13; 10; 26) to which the 
Hebrew Christians were grievously tempted. It was the crisis 
of their lives ; if they elected to go back on their Jewish privi- 
leges, they would lose Christ, and in a very short time lose those 
privileges also. 


Ver. 26. “Accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
“than the treasures of Egypt.”—The participle ‘‘accounting”, 
like “choosing” in the last verse, has the form in Greek which 
‘shows that it was this choice, and this reckoning, which made 
Moses “refuse” as he did. Or, more strictly speaking, the 
reckoning was the ground of the choice ; and then the choice 
‘was the ground of the refusal. “The reproach of Christ” may 
be taken in two ways. (1) The reproach which Moses, as 
typically elven y Christ, being like Him God’s Messenger 
to an ungodly world, had to bear. (2) The reproach which was 
levelled at Moses because of his patient faith in a deliverance, 
anda manifestation of God’s power in behalf of His people, 
which was still delayed, and which eventually was to be 
brought by Christ, and indeed has not even yet been fully 
brought by Him. There are two considerations which make 
this the more likely interpretation. (a) The word “reproach”, 
which is very common in the Psalms and Prophets, is in 
the vast majority of instances used in the sense of taunting 
believers with their hope in a God who (apparently) will not or 
cannot save (see, e. gr, Is. 25:8; Joel 2:17). (6) This mean- 
ing would have a special connection with the great teaching of 
this chapter. The Hebrew Christians were taunted by their 
unbelieving countrymen with faith in a crucified Messiah, who 
had promised indeed to return in glory, but as yet there was (in 
their eyes) no sign of His coming. And yet this continual 
cain which was designed to call forth their faith as “the 
substance of things hoped for,” was in reality infinitely more 
precious than all Jewish privileges. 


“For he looked unto the recompense of the reward.”—The 
“reward” is left undefined; for Moses knew that God “hath 
prepared for them that love Him such good things as pass man’s 

understanding.” To such a recompense, then, Moses, not at that 
- crisis only but habitually (such is the force of the tense in Greek), 
“ looked’’, or rather. “looked away”, viz. from the present to the 
future, from his own experience to God’s promise. 


Ver. 27. “By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
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wrath of the king.”—These words may refer to Moses’ flight into 
Midian (see Ex. 2: 15), or to his final abandonment of Egypt, 
when he led Israel out of it. The latter is the mere likely ; not 
only because, in the former interpretation, “not fearing” would 
seem to contradict Ex. 2: 14,15 (for this apparent contradiction 
might be got over); but chiefly because Moses’ flight into Midian , 
does not seem to have been undertaken by God’s command, and. 
indeed seems to have been directly necessitated by a going to 
work in his own way to deliver Israel. When, however, he led 
Israel out of Egypt, he left it in distinct defiance of the king, 
who threatened him with death if he appeared again in his presence: 
(see Ex. 10 : 28, 29), and took his. whole army with him to bring 
the Israelites back into bondage. The fact that the actual leaving 
the soil of Egypt was subsequent to what is mentioned in the 
next verse is no objection to this interpretation ; for in fact the 
keeping of the passover was the first act in the process of the 
Exodus of Israel out of Egypt. 


“For he endured, as seeing Him who is: invisible.”—The 
Greek word for “endured” here is neither the one which means. 
the bearing of affliction as a weight (e. gr. chap. 10:: 32), nor the 
one which signifies the endurance of a long continued trial (ehap.. 
6: 15), but one derived from a word meaning “strength.” How 
did Moses obtain the power to oppose the wrath of the mighty 
king of Egypt? Not, surely, because he was in any degree igno- 
rant of it, or relied on any mightier human ally ; but. because he 
“saw the Invisible.” We have a similar paradox in 2 
Cor.4:18. For the “as” does not here mean “as: though” 
which would deny the reality of Moses’ vision of God. The 
paradox rests on the contrast between faith and sense. In a sen= 
suous meaning, God is “the Invisible” (see Ex. 33: 20; John 
1:18; Col. 1:15; 1 Tim. 1:17; 1 John 4: 12); but by the 
eye of faith He can be seen (compare Matt. 5: 8), as our Saviour 
can be now, though in heaven (see 1 Pet. 1:8). Faith gives the 
soul such an assurance of His presence as is equivalent to sight, 
in fact may truly be called sight. And this enabled Moses to 
endure. And so Moses proved a pre-eminent example of the Faith 
which is a “‘proof of unseen objects.’ For it is not likely that 
the reference is to any miraculous vision of God which Moses 
afterwards obtained (see Num. 12 : 8). 


_ Ver. 28. “By faith he kept the passover, and the sprinkling 
of the blood, that the destroyer of the first-born should not dh 
them”.—It was only because of Moses’ undoubting faith in God’s 


promise that he obeyed Him by getting the Israelites to slay the 


lamb and eat it in every house, sprinkling its blood on the door- 
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posts and upper lintel (see Ex. 12:1—13,21—27). Only by 
faith was he so sure that the destroying angel was coming on 
that particular night, and that the sprinkled blood was the only, 
but a sure, way of escape from him for the Israelites, as to 
communicate his faith to the people, and induce them to take the 
necessary steps. At the same time this action of his had an 
abiding effect (as is clear from the form of the Greek verb, which 
is literally “he hath kept’’); not only in the redemption, once for 
all, of Israel from Egypt, but in the fact that that passover, and 
that sprinkling of blood, were typical of a really eternal redemp- 
24). and a really effectual sprinkling of blood (see chap. 9:12312: 
24). } 


Ver. 29. “By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by 
dry land; which the Egyptians assaying to do were swallowed 
up.”’-—The transition from Moses to the Israelite people had been 
prepared for in the preceding verse, not only verbally by its last 
word “‘them”, but also by the fact, above mentioned, that Moses’ 
faith would have been ineffectual unless he had imbued the 
the people with it. At first, indeed, they displayed unbelief 
(see Ex. 14:10—12); but they must have taken to heart Moses’ 
words in verses 13, 14, else they would not have marched on as 
recorded in ver. 22. The Egyptians made trial of the same sea 
(this is the literal meaning of the Greck here), thinking it would 
remain open for them, as for the Israelites; whereas it was only 
the latter’s faith that kept the sea open, and it closed agam upon — 
those who disowned the living God. Sa would the unbelieving 
Jews very soon be “swallowed up” as regards their polity and 
privileges; whereas truly believing Christians would find a 
refuge at “Pella”. 


Ver. 30. “By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after 
they had been compassed about for seven days.”—The Writer now 
passes beyond the lifetime of Moses, and gives an instance of the 
faith of the people under his successor, Joshua. For seven days 
was their faith tried, yet tney doabted not that what God promised 
would take place, nor desisted from carrying out his instructions 
for those days. At last the walls fell down. And so will the 
world, which the Church patiently and obediently secks to 
conquer for God, at last fall before her (see Rey. 11:15). 


Ver. 31. “By faith Rahab the harlot perished not withthem 
that were disobedient, having received the spies with peace.”— 
In this list of the heroes of Faith the Writer here includes one 
who was (1) a woman, (2) a Gentile, indeed one of the doomed 
Canaanites; (3) an outcast (there is no reason to suppose that 
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Rahab was at the time leading a bad life; but she had led it 
sufficiently long to be known by that designation, and all attempts 
to give a different meaning to the Hebrew word for “harlot” sre 
futile). Thus had the Gospel, already very largely when this 
Hpistle was written, displayed its power by the emancipation of 
of woman, by “opening the door of faith to the Gentiles” (see 
Act 14:27), and by saving some of the worst characters of 
heathendom (see 1 Cor. 6: 9—11). And Rahab’s faith rested on 
what she had heard of the power of the living God (see Josh. 
2:8—21). Her fellow-citizens had heard the same, but they 
believed it not; hence they persisted in opposition to His 
people, and perished. Unbelief made them “disobedient” (see 
chap, 3:18;4: 6,11) ; Rahab’s faith, on the contrary, made her 
obedient, and she proved her faith by her works (see James 2:25); 
so that, at the risk of loss of life and all else from the infuriated 
king and people of Jericho, who would call her a traitor, she both 
“received the spies’, and let them go, “with peace”. 


Ver. 32. “And what shall I more say?”—Here the Writer 
leaves off the mention of individual instances of faith in those 
who had gone before, and for the rest treats the subject in a 
_ summary way; in this verse giving the names of the most conspi- 
cuous among Faith’s heroes after the time of Joshua; in verses 
33 to 35 dwelling in a general way on their great deeds, and in 
verses 35 to 38, in the same way, on their sufferings. He intro- 
duces the section by a sort of soliloquy, asking himself why he 
should go on as he had been doing in this chapter hitherto ; not 
for any lack of subject matter, but for the alu.dance of it which 
he saw still before him. To proceed beyond what he has already 
said seems to him to be to enter on an endless theme. 


“For the time would fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah ; of David and Samuel and the prophets.” —The 
first four are instances taken from the history of the Judges, 
when God was confessedly the sole king of Israel. They are 
certainly not all examples of other virtues besides faith ; but the 
faith of them all in the God of Israel was so true, that He 
employed even the least moral of them to give deliverance to His 

eople. The others are instances of believers under the kingdom. 
David, the first king whem God really chose (1 Sam. 16: 1—13), 
and Samuel, the person through whom God made His choice 
known, are in the original here coupled together, as joint leaders 
in Church and State (like Zerubbabel and Joshua in the book of 
Haggai). In “the prophets” the Writer sums up, in one word, 
a series of men of God who, generation after generation, indeed 
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till after the fall of the kingdom, witnessed for Him in faith, in 
boldness, and in patience. 


Ver, 33. ‘ Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions.” — 
There is here a change in the original in the way that faith is 
presented. Hitherto the Writer has said “ by faith’, represent- 
ing faith as the instrument by which the deeds were done; but 
here he treats it as the-means through which the effects were 
accomplished. For examples of the subdual of kingdoms, see 
Jud. 4;7;11; 14;15;1Sam.14;2 Sam. 5;8;10. “ Wrought 
righteousness” is to be understood not of personal conduct so 
much as of the establishment of righteousness, as the result of a 
just government after their victories ; see 1 Sam. 12: 4,5; 2 Sam. 
8:15. “Obtained promises” refers to the various promises 
which were fulfilled to these heroes in their lifetimes ; see Jud. 
4:7; 6:16, 36—40; 7: 9—15; 13:5; 1 Sam, 16:1. OF 
“stopped the mouths of lions” we have instances in Jud. 14: 6 ; 
1 Sam. 17: 34,35 ;- Dan. 6. 22. 


Ver. 34. ‘* Quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, from weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in 
war, turned to flight armies of aliens.”—The reference in the first 
of these clauses to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (Dan. 3) is 
obvious; and it is worth noticing that the Writer does not say 
they quenched the jire by their faith, but its power over them 
while it was still hotly burning (see Dan. 3: 27). For instances. 
of escaping the edge of the sword, see Hx. 18: 4; 1 Sam. 17: 51; 
18:11; 19: 10—17; Ps. 144: 10; 1 Kings 19: 1—3; 2 Kings 
6: 14—23. In “from weakness were made strong”, the allusion 
is doubtless chiefly to Samson, see Jud. 16: 28—30. It is proba- 
ble, also, that the glorious ending of Davids life narrated in 
1 Chron. 28 and 29 followed the physical prostration described in 
1 Kings 1.. For “waxed mighty in war”, see specially Ps. 18: 
34; 144: 1. And of “turned to flight armies of aliens” the 
books of Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles are full of exam- 
ples ; of which perhaps the most conspicuous are narrated in 
1 Sam. 17; 2 Chron. 14; 20; Is. 87: 15—37. . 


Ver. 35. ‘Women received their dead by a resurreetion ; 
and others were tortured, not aceepting their deliverance ; that 
they might obtain a better resurrection.”—Both the miracles of 
raising from the dead which are recorded in the O. T. are stated 
to have been performed for the mothers of the dead; see 1 Kings. 
17; 17—24; 2 Kings 4: 19—37. And in each ease, though the 
faith by which the miracle was performed was primarily that of 
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the prophet, yet the woman’s faith cooperated with his; this is 
specially noticeable in the case of the lady of Shunem. After this 
there is a transition from the great deeds which Faith enabled the 
ancient worthies to perform, to their sufferings, the patient 
endurance of which was at least as sure a proof of their faith. 
The Greek word for “others” here is masculine. This shows 
that it ddes not mean “other women”, but “other persons”, and 
the word is used to show the contrast between those whose faith 
enabled them to act and those whose faith enabled them to suffer. 
The word rendered “ were tortured’’ seems to mean to have one’s 
bones broken by heavy blows from a club ; the allusion here. being 
to the martyrdom of the seven brethren recorded in 2 Macc. 
7. Being, one after another, threatened with a horrible death if 
they refused to eat pig’s flesh, and having great favours promised 
them if they did so, one of them said; “'The King of the world 
will, after we have died for his laws, raise us again to an eternal 
restoration of life.’ Another, when threatened with the ampu- 
tation of the several members of his body, replied : ‘‘ From heaven 
I received these, and for the sake of His laws I despise them now, 
and hope to receive them back from Him.” Another: “TI prefer 
to hope for being raised again by God; but for thee” (2. e. the 
tyrant Antiochus) “there will be no resurrection unto life.” 
Lastly, when the turn of the youngest came, his Mother exhorted 
him in these words: “Accept death worthily of thy brothers, ithat so 
I may receive thee back with thy brothers, in the mercy of God.” 


“Not accepting their deliverance,” 7. ¢. the escape which 
was offered them, and which they might have had by denying 
their faith. See 2 Macc. 7: 24: “Antiochus not only with words 
exhorted the youngest brother, but assured him with an oath, 
that if he would deny his nation’s Jaws, he would make him rich 
and exceedingly happy, and hold him for his friend.” Many 
similar instances will occur to the readers’ minds from ancient 
Church History, and from the persecutions of Christians in China 
and elsewhere during the last few years. In all such cases, the 
victory of faith in preferring death to the denial of their faith 
was greater than the victory of faith over death, which made a 
resurrection to a few more years of mortal life possible. For 
they believed that, if they died for God, they would obtain a 
resurrectiou infinitely better than the resurrection alluded to in 
the first clause of this verse, and (we may add) all those also 
which are recorded in the New Testament, except that of the 
Lord Himself. The resurrection to eternal life, 7. e. the glorifica- 
tion of the body, is one of the blessings peculiar to Christianity ; 
neither Judaism nor any other religion ever dreamed of it: 
and hence the same word “better” is used here of it, as is used 
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in other places of this Epistle of the more purely spiritual 
advantages which Christianity has over Judaism. : 


Ver. 36. “And others had trial of mockings and scourgings, 
yea moreover of bonds and imprisonment.’ —Had trial of” means 
that through these sufferings their faith wus tested. For inst- 
ances, see 1 Kings 22:27; Jer. 37: 1 Macc. 13: 12; 2 Mace. 
7:1,7, 10. The “yea, moreover” implies that the “bonds and 
imprisonment” were worse to bear than the ‘“‘mockings and 
scourgings.” And so they were; for it is easier to bear a sharp, 
short trial than a milder one indefinitely prolonged. 


Verses 37, 38. “They were stoned, they were sawn a- 
sunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the sword; they 
went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, 
evil intreated (of whom the world was not worthy), wandering 
in deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of the 
earth.”—Canonical examples of being stoned to death are Naboth 
(1 Kings 21) and Zechariah (2 Chron. 24: 20—22), and tradi- 
tional examples are the martyrdoms of Jeremiah in Egypt and 
Ezekiel in Babylon. Of being sawn asunder there in no canoni- 
cal instance, but the tradition that Manasseh put Isaiah to death 
in this way. ‘They were tempted” comes in very strangely 
here. Conjectures have been made that the Author wrote an 
other, somewhit similar, Greek word, e. gr. one which would 
mean “they were burnt” (2. e. alive); but there is no authority 
for any change of the text here. It seems best to think that, in 
the midst of his enumeration of all the outward sufferings by which 
their faith was tried, the Writer pauses for a moment to reflect 
on the tempt :tion to deny God which alone made the outward 
sufferings so terrible, and was itself the greatest of the sufferings 
which they endured. ‘They were slain with the sword” refers 
probably to 1 Kings 19:10,14; compare also Jer. 26: 23. Of “they 
went about in sheepskins, in goatskins” the only recorded instance 
is Elijah; see the margin R. V. of 2 Kings 1:8; and the 
Septuagint so renders the “mantle” of Elijah mentioned in 
1 Kings 19: 13,19; 2 Kings 2: 8,13,14. But this seems to have 
been worn rather as the mark of his office, than as necessitated by 
destitution. In ‘“ destitute” there seems to’ be special allusion 
to the prophets mentioned in 1 Kings 18: 4. And while these, 
and others like them, were treated as unworthy to dwell among 
their fellow-men, in reality (so the Writer pauses for a moment 
to aver) the world was unworthy of them ; each one of them was 
‘worth more in God’s sight than the whole world and all its glory. 
In “wandering in. deserts and mountains and caves and the holes 
of the earth” there is probably special allusion to David, when he 
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was outlawed by Saul (see 1 Sam. 22—26). The article “the” 
before ‘holes’ alludes to the well-known perforated character of 
the limestone, which forms the greater part of the- soil- of 
Palestine. 


Ver. 39. “And these all, having had witness borne tp them 
through their faith, received not the promise.”—The Writer now 
draws his conclusion from this long enumeration of the examples 
of the power of faith in past times. If they, dying before the 
fulfilment of the promise on which they fixed their faith, yet had 
such power through that faith, much more ought we to be stead- - 
fast in faith, to whom the promise has, at least initially, been ful- 
filled. ‘These all” refers to all those mentioned, and also all 
those only alluded to, in this chapter ; and by implication it includ- 
es all other believers also, who lived before Christ. In saying 
that they had “had witness borne to them through their faith”, 
the Writer extends to them all what he had plainly said in verses 
2and 5. ‘The promise” means all that the Christian revelation 
has brought to man, and which was in the O.T. only foretold, 
typified, and longed for. Of particular “promises” the O. T. 
saints did obtain the fulfilment, as is said in ver. 33 ; but the great 
promise they did not receive (compare ver. 13). See 1 Pet. 1: 
10, 12. 


Ver. 40. “God having provided some better thing concern- 
ing us, that apart from us they should not be made perfect.”— 
This verse gives the reason for the fact just mentioned, which in 
itself appears so strange. It was all part of a pre-arranged plan | 
of God, so that His Church, which is the Body of His Son; 
should not reach its consummation piecemeal, but all together. 
This consummation has partly, 7. e. initially, already taken place ; 
already, through Christ’s atoning work and entrance into heaven, 
are believers ‘“‘made perfect as touching the conscience” (see 
chaps. 9:9; 10:1, 14), because He Himself has been ‘made 
perfect” (see chaps. 2:10; 5: 9;7: 28). And in this respect we 
enjoy “something better” than the elder saints did, because we 
have in our lives on earth what they died without obtaining ; see 
Matt. 13: 16,17. But only herein are we better off than they; 
for already they, in the world of spirits, have obtained all the 
advantages which we have obtained on earth (see the last clause 
of chap. 12: 23); and the full “perfection” of both them and us, 
in the glorification of the body and all that it will involve, will 
come to us both at the same time, ‘They without us’ were 
not “made perfect” in this life; but they with us are already 
“made perfect’ in all spiritual privilege, and they with us will 
at last be “made perfect” in glory ; for. they and. we are mem-~- 
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bers' of the same Body. Here again, the salvation which is 
through Christ, in the whole sense of these words, isa ‘‘better” 
thing than all that was enjoyed under the Old Covenant. 


CUT aR MPMI. (2 ay wa 
DIVISION III. 


(cHAP. 12.) 


The general application of the Lessons of the Past to the 
Present Season of Trial. 


This application is made in three ways: (1) in verses 1— 
13, by pointing out the duty and advantage of endurance of trial, 
regarded as God’s fatherly discipline; (2) in verses 14—17, 
by insisting on the necessity of peace and purity ; and (3) in 
verses 18—29, by showing again the character of the New 
Covenant under which the readers were, and the obligations which 
flowed therefrom to them. The first section may again be 
divided into two parts, viz. the motives to endurance, in verses 
tand 2; and the object for which suffering is permitted, in 
verses 3—13. The second section does not naturally lend itself 
to subdivision. The third section may be divided into two parts ; 
of which the first, in verses 18—24, deals with the contrast 
between the Law and the Gospel, the Old Covenant and the New ; 
and the second, in verses 25—-29, with the special responsibility 
which attaches to those who are under the New Covenant. 


Ver. 1. ‘Therefore let us also”, 2. ¢e. as those elder saints, 
of whom so much has just been said, did, so let us also do. The 
Writer’s “therefore” seems to include two thoughts, viz. (1) 
‘* We are in a far better possition than they were; they only 
expected what we enjoy ; yet they exhibited such firm faith ; let 
not us, then, with our far greater advantages, come behind them | 
in this grace.” (2) “ We have, it is true, initially ‘received the | 
promises” which they only believed; yet for their complete 
fulfilment we, too, have to wait, and meanwhile suffer as they 
did; let us, then, set their patient faith before us as our example, 
and follow it.” In using the plural “us” the Writer associates 
himself with his readers, as he has so often done in this Hpistle. — 


_ “Seeing we are compassed about with so great.a cloud of 
witnesses’’, literally “having so great a cloud of witnesses sur-’ 
rounding us.”’-—The allusion is, very clearly, to the Roman custom, 
followed at this time more or less throughout the Empire, of hav- 
ing games, races, and contests either between men and wild beasts- 
or between. men and men, taking place on an arena surrounded. 
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by tiers of seats, which rose above ‘and behind one another, and 
which might be filled with spectators—the whole being called an 
amphitheatre, of which the specimen best known (though not the 
most perfect), and the largest as far as is known, is the “ Coliseum” 
in Rome. Christians were exposed to wild beasts in the Coliseum 
and other amphitheatres ; the best known individual instance of 
which is St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch at the beginning of the 
2nd Century A. D., whose Epistle to the Roman Christians, writ- 
ten on his way to Rome to suffer this cruel death, is extant, and 
very instructive. St. Paul also alludes to this custom in 1 Cor. 
15: 32; though it is probable that he there uses the expression 
figuratively, for some great danger which he had encountered 
from his fellow-men. But here, the allusion is not to any cruelty, 
but to the races in which men voluntarily took part on the arena, 
to win the applause of their fellow-citizens, and perhaps more 
substantial rewards, if they won the races. The immense throng 
of spectators is called “a great cloud”; this figure being common 
in several languages. In the Coliseum, it is calculated that 80,000 
spectators could be seated at one time. Even without looking at 
any of them in particular, it is evident that the very consciousness 
of such an enormous mass of spectators above and around must 
have nerved the athlete in the arena more than most other motives 
could do. Such a scene, then, with which the ‘ Hebrews” must 
have been familiar even though the Jews took no part in the cus- 
tom as being essentially heathen, the Writer mentally presents to 
his readers. ‘‘ You and I”, he would say, “are athletes in the 
arena; we are engaged in a race; and around and above us is a 
vast multitude of spectators, viz. those who have died in faith, of 
whom I have only given you afew samples. Let the conscious- 
ness of their presence animate you to run with perseverance.” 
At the same time it would be a mistake to take “ witnesses” in 
the sense of “spectators.” The word “ witness’, and still more 
the verb “to witness”, have this sense in English; but the Greek 
word here employed is not known to have ever had it. The fact 
that the departed saints are aware (more or less in detail) of how 
we on earth are comporting ourselves in our Christian race may 
well be deduced from the imagery here employed ; but the word 
“‘ witnesses” can only mean that those departed saints did when 
on earth, and do still through the written records of them in our 
hands, witness in various ways to the power and faithfulness of 
God, who enabled them to do and to bear as has been described 
in the last chapter. 


} “‘ Lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us.””—Runners ina race must put off and lay aside every- 
thing which is the least likely to hinder them in running. So 
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must Christians. But that which hinders them is of two kinds, 
viz. that which is in itself wrong (‘sin’), and that which is, how- 
ever innocent in itself, sin to them, because as matter of fact it 
does hinder them. This last seems to be intended by the Greek 
word rendered “ weight.” Itis not weight as such, so much as 
weight or any thing else as encumbrance. And as the verb trans- 
lated “lay aside” means properly “ put off’’, it is probable: that 
the allusion is chiefly to the clothes, which the runner puts off from 
himself before he begins to run, so far as either by their unneces- 
sary weight, or by their inconvenient shape, they are likely to be 
in his way in the race. And so the word seems, here, to stand 
for all those customs of society, those employments and engage- 
ments and amu-ements and connections, which are not in them- 
selves wrong, but which as matter of fact do hinder the Christian, 
and specially the young Christian, in making spiritual progress. 
This requires a very sensitive conscience, and great honesty in 
dealing with oneself; also a resolute determination to put away 
whatever proves a hindrance at whatever cost, and the charity 
which will keep us from judging our brethren in things indiffer- 
ent. For it may easily happen that what is an encumbrance to 
one, is no encumbrance to another; and our business, in such 
matters, is by self-examination to keep ourselves aware of our 
own spiritual condition, whether we are progressing, standing still, 
or retrograding ; and whatever one finds by experience to cause 
either the second or the third of these conditions, to be prevented 
by no sophistry from putting. away, even though it be like a 
right hand ora right eye. But, if even many things in them- 
selves indifferent have to be put away, much more necessary is it 
to put away “sin”, i.e. that which is in all circumstances sin. 
The Writer does not tell us what sin he is thinking of ; perhaps 
be has chiefly in his mind that crowning, fatal sin of apostasy 
which he has already twice (chaps. 3: 13 ; 10: 26) called by this 
general name; but in any case, each Christian should, while 
avoiding all sin, be specially on his guard against those sins to 
which he is specially liable. The Writer here describes sin, 
whether in general or in some particular form, as a thing “ which 
doth so easily beset us” ; or rather, as it is in the margin of R. V., 
“which doth closely cling to us.” As it is likely that the figure 
of loose raiment is mentally carried over from the previous clause, 
the latter rendering is probably the better. Sin is ever “ 1n our 
way” as we say in English, ever ready to envelop and entangle 
us, and make us trip as we run. This must therefore, by a 
supreme effort as for our lives, be “ put away”, “‘ put off.” 


“And let us run with patience the race that is set before us.”— 
The Greek word here rendered ‘“‘yace” signifies any of those 
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contests which were of the nature of games, and in which 
strenuous efforts were made for the sake of the glory which 
attached itself to the winner. They are alluded to in a general 
way in 2 Tim. 2:5; 1 Cor. 9: 25; but though in 1 Cor. 9: 26; 
Heb. 12 : 4 there isan allusion to boxing as one of these contests, and 
in Eph. 6: 12 to wrestling as another, the one which N. T. writers 
chiefly use as illustrations of the Christian life is racing, i. e. not 
making animals run but running oneself; and the verb “run,” 
which occurs here, proves that this is the contest here alluded to. 
And it is the one which best tallies with that great duty of progress 
in the divine life which, as we have seen, was the most cryin 
want of the “Hebrews” (see chap. 5: 12—6: 3). Yet the 
Writer purposely uses the Greek noun which suggests, not the 
mere act of running, but strain and stress and effort. For the 
running, as he says, requires ‘“ patience” (see chap. 10: 36). In 
speaking of “the race” as “set before us”, the Writer uses the 
exact expression employed by the heathen Greeks of the contests — 
here referred to. There was always an official, called by them 
‘“‘ Agonothetes”, who arranged and appointed to each one, who 
wished to take part in the games, the exact part which he was to 
take in them. And so we have God Himself as our Agonothetes, 
' who not only sets before the Church as a whole the duties she is 
to perform, but also before every individual Christian the duties, 
dangers, difficulties he has to go through, in order to win the prize. 


Ver. 2. “Looking unto Jesus the Author and Perfecter of 
our faith.’—The “laying aside” of the encumbrance and the sin 
is described as a thing to be done once for all; but the “looking” 
here spoken of is to accompany the running all the wy through. 
And the-verb here rendered “looking” is in Greek a compound 
one; it signifies “looking away”, and is the same as occurs in 
chap. 11:26 (see the Note there). Primarily, no doubt, the 
thought here is of looking away from all distractions of every sort,. 
whether pleasurable or painful (contrast St. Peter’s looking at the 
wind, Matt. 14:30). But itis difficult to avoid the impression 
that it is also meant to convey the thought that, while stimulated 
by the general impression of the “great cloud of witnessess,” the 
Christian is not to fix his mental gaze either on the departed saints 
in the mass or on any of them in particular, but only on One 
Object, who corresponds to the Roman Hmperor, or other high 
official representing him, who adjudged the awards to the victorious 
combatants), But, in the original, His name comes at the end 
of this clause—“‘Jesus,” our brother man, who has himself sustain- 
ed the struggle, and run the race, which is now before us. 
Before this, Hiaasen the Writer dwells on what He, to whom we 
must be ever looking, is to us now. He is “Author and Perfecter 
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of our faith,’ or rather (for there is no word for “our” in the 
original) “of Faith” in general, the principle of faith which the 
whole of chap. 11 has dealt with. The word for “author” has 
already met us in chap. 2:10 (see the Note there—it is a different 
word in chap. 5:9); and it also occurs in Acts 3:15, where the 
R. V. has, like the A. V., in the text “Prince”, but in the margin 
“author”. As already explained, the word properly means a 
‘leader’, the one whois the first to accomplish a work or to 
penetrate into a place, but only so as to open the way for others 
to follow. Our Lord, though chronologically He came after all 
those believers mentioned in chap. 11, yet as soon as He came 
put Himself, so to speak, at their head, and loved the life of faith 
before them, the unique example of a faith which never wavered 
or deviated, and which perfectly answered to its character as the 
“substance of things hoped for, the proof of unseen objects’... 
Moreover, He is the Perfecter of Faith, the only One whe has. 
carried it to its complete developement and ripeness, and conse- 
quently to its fullreward. Hence, while we ask God to “give us 
grace so to follow His blessed saints. in all virtuous and godly 
living, that we may come to those unspeakable joys” which are 
reserved for them and us, at the same time it is only Christ to 
whom we can safely look as the infallible example of Faith. 


“Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, __- 
despising shame, and hath sat down at the right hand of the throne ~ 
of God.”—Here the Writer sets out in more detail wherein Christ 
is Faith’s perfect example. He, too, had a Prize set before Him 
(for the same Greek word occurs here as at the end of ver. 1; and 
the Agonothetes settled the prize, as well as the conditions of the 
contest), as we have one set before us. And His prize was joy, the joy 
of having His redeemed bride with Him for ever (compare Is. 62:5). 
This He felt to bean equivalent (which is the exact meaning of the 
Greek preposition here rendered ‘‘for’’), or rather much more than 
an equivalent (see Rom. 8: 18), for even “the cross.” The Greek’ 
expression points rather to the nature of the death by crucifixion 
than to the fact that He was crucified. That nature was of, — 
not only the most pdinful, but also the most humiliating kind. 
Yet even this “shame” He could afford to “despise”, in the 
light of that “joy” to which He looked forward. Nor was His 
expectation vain ; for ‘““He hath sat down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” All his suffering and shame are for ever over 
now; He has taken the place which He won by them. This 
session of Christ at God’s right hand has been hitherto (see 
chap. 1: 3; 8:1; 10:12) mentioned in this Epistle in its 
doctrinal aspect; here it is set forth as the great motive for 
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Christians to persevere, that they may share His glory (see 2 
Tim, 2: 12: Rev. 3: 21). 18 


Ver. 3. “For consider Him that hath endured such gainsay- 

ing of sinners against themselves, that ye wax not weary, faint- 
ing in your souls.” —‘“‘Look away unto Jesus,’ the Writer had 
already said; “consider,” “ponder’? Him, he says now ; weigh 
well what you see in Him. He, the leader, has borne the brunt 
of the battle; ifyou consider this, you will not think your own 
sufferings insupportable. There is a transition here from the 
thought of active effort (vic. “running”) to that.of patient. endur- 
ance. . And of the forms of suffering which Christ endured on 
earth the Writer singles out the one which the Hebrew Christians . 
felt the most keenly, viz. “the gainsaying” (which is meant to. 
include all opposition, for active opposition always begins with 
opposition in word) of “sinners against themselves’? (compare 
Num. 16: 38). The fact that they hurt themselves more than 
Him (as was the case with the rebels mentioned in Num. 16), 
instead of decreasing, increased the sorrow and pain which their 
opposition brought Him. And the gainsaying He “hath en- 
dured,” for though the actual endurance is past, its blessed effects 
for uslast for ever. The reason for considering Himiis given as 
“that ye wax not weary, fainting in your souls.” The latter of 
these is (as is clear from the original) described as a gradual 
process, the sapping of the spiritual strength; the former as a 
sudden “ break down” as we say, which however is only apparent- 
ly sudden, because the long lessening of power ought to have 
been attended. to, and checked before. A similar passage is Gal. 
6: 9, where the “reaping” is shown to be conditional on our, 
avoiding this gradual weakening of the spiritual system. 


“Ver. 4. “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin.”—Here the Writer reminds the Hebrews that, while 
they should gain encouragement from the example of Christ in 
His sufferings, yet in reality their sufferings had, at least as yet, 
come far short of His. As yet none of these “Hebrew” Chris- 
tians had actually suffered martyrdom, though they may have been 
threatened with it, and though St. Stephen and St. James 
(‘the Greater”), and probably St. James “the Just,” and per- 
haps other founders of the Palestinian Church, had suffered. it. 
The Writer assumes that they had struggled (the imagery of the 
amphitheatre being still before his mind); but as yet no blood 
had been drawn. This, however, he seems to imply, was almost. 
certain to come, if they were faithful. One would have expected. 
him to say “striving against sinuers” (as in ver.3) instead of 
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‘striving against sin.” But in reality, the Christian’s struggle is 
not against flesh and blood (compare Hph. 6:11), but against 
Sin ; and ¢hat not only the sin in the sinners, which makes them 
persecute, but also the “besetting sin” inhimself, which alone 
makes the persecution in any degree dangerous. ‘he endurance 
of persecution may apparently be outward ; but in reality it is a 
conflict, more or less severe, with the temptation to apostatise 
from Christ. Sin is here personified, as it is in Rom. 6; 12—23; 
James 1: 15. 


Verses 5,6. ‘And ye have forgotten the exhortation, which 
reasoneth with you as with sons, My son, regard not lightly the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art reproved of Him; 
for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth.”—Here the exhortation, being God’s word, 
is personified, as in Gal. 3: 8, “The Scripture, foreseeing’’; for 
the real reasoner is God Himself (compare Is.1:18). The 
reference is to Prov. 3: 11,12. The quotation introduces a new 
thought in the Writer's argument, viz. that all the sufferings, 
which the ‘‘ Hebrews” were called to bear at the hands of their 
unbelieving countrymen, were in reality the discipline of their 
heavenly Father, which would certainly work their good if they 
took it rightly. Such a thought would have a powerful effect in 
keeping them faithful under trials. The Hebrew word, rendered 
in the Septuagint and here “regard not lightly”, properly means 
to “reject with contempt.” When sufferings are not accepted 
as paternal discipline from God, they are really rejected, as things 
without meaning and use. The soul “refuses” the teaching 
which they are intended to convey. For ‘“scourgeth”, the 
Hebrew text has “as a father.” The same Hebrew letters, diffe- 
rently pointed, have either of these meanings. 


Ver. 7. “It is for chastening that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons; for what son is there whom his father 
chasteneth not ?”—lIn the first clause, the verb may be either 
imperative or indicative. In the former case, it is an exhortation 
to patient endurance of suffering, because this will convert the 
suffering into a blessed means of discipline. In the latter, 
it tells of God’s purpose in calling you to such endurance ; 
He does not wish simply to try your patience, but has in view 
the blessed end of discipline. The latter suits better with 
the next clause, which is certainly indicative. The word “son” 
is used instead of “child” in a figurative sense in the Hpistles, 
whenever the object is to dwell on the privileges of children as 
such. The Greek words for “chasten,” “chastening” &c. in this- 
passage mean properly to “educate”, to “train, the young.” 
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Sometimes the ‘element of teaching (which in these days has, 

wrongly, almost monopolized the meaning of * education”) is 

more prominent ; and sometimes, as in this whole passage, discip- 

line, which is (however little thought of in these days) an essential 
- element of true education. See also Tit. 2:12; Rev. 3:19. | 


Ver. 8. “Butif ye are without chastening, whereof all have 
been made partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.”— 
This illustrates what has just been said as to the special 
meaning inherent in the word “son” in the Hpistles of the N. T. 
“Children”, ofcourse, bastards are ; but they have not the privi- 
leyes of sonship; and therefore their fathers do not think them 
worth the trouble of discipline. It need hardly be said that the 
illustration is not to be pressed, when applied to our heavenly 
Father. All that is meant is, that if we Christians value the 
privilege of being sons of God (see 2 Cor. 6: 18), we must expect 
discipline from Him. For “all”, 2.e. all those who are counted 
worthy of sonship, “‘ have been’, in every age, ‘ made partakers”’ 
of “‘chastening.” Itis worthy of notice that (as Chrysostom says) 
we are not taught that all who are made to suffer are sons, but 
that all who are sons are made to suffer. There is a very important 
difference between the two statements. 


Ver. 9. “Furthermore, we had the fathers of our flesh to 
chasten us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we not much 
rather be in subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live ?”-—The 
‘“‘furthermore” marks a new step in the argument. Hitherto the 
necessity of divine discipline for Christians has been dwelt on; 
now the Writer points out the advantages of it, and the duty there- 
fore of taking itin the right way. The argument in this verse 
is from the less to the greater. Our natural fathers were *‘ fathers 
of our flesh,” but God is the Father, not only of our spirits, but of 
“ spirits’ in general. Moreover, reverence to earthly parents is 
followed only by general prosperity such as is mentioned in the 5th 
Commandment, and even that is not mentioned here; but submission 
to our heavenly Father issues in true and everlasting Jife. (See 
1 Tim. 6: 19, “that they may lay hold on the life which is life 
indeed.’’) ’ The distinction, referred to in this verse, between our 
“flesh” as preceeding from ouc human parents, and our “ spirits” 
as the direct work of God, touches the question which for centuries 
agitated the Church of Christ, between ‘Creationism’ which 
means the belief that the immaterial part of every human being 
is created separately by God before birth, and “ Traducianism’’, 
which holds that every man’s soul and body are both derived 
immediately from his parents. His generally considered now 
that both theories were wrong, if held in an extreme form ; in 
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other words, that our immaterial being is partly derived from 
our parents and partly a separate, individual creation of God; 
though it is impossible accurately to define the limits between 
the two. At first sight this verse seems to make wholly for 
creationism” ; but all that the words necessarily mean is that 
the highest and most characteristic qualities of man (and of other 
spiritual beings) are the directly creative work of God, and not 
functions of the body (see Gen. 1: 26,27; 2:7). The phrase, 
‘“‘ Father of spirits”, bears perhaps a reminiscence of Num. 16: 
22; 27:16. 


Ver. 10. ‘For they verily for afew days chastened us as 
seemed good to them; but He for our profit, that we may be 
.partakers of his holiness."—Here the contrast is between the 
motives and the knowledge of our earthly parents on the 
one side, and those of God on the other. In the chastening of 
the former there is generally more or less. of passion, selfish 
interest, or some other unworthy motive mixed up; God, how- 
ever, has nothing but ‘“‘our profit”’ for His motive, for “His own 
glory” is identical with this,so far as we are concerned. And 
even where the human father’s motive is absolutely pure, yet 
he is apt to be mistaken in the need, the kind, and the amount, 
of discipline; at best, he chastens “as seems good to” him. 
But with God no mistake is possible. Again, the former’s 
discipline is directed to the “few days” of his earthly life, (the 
Writer is speaking here, ofcourse, of the general rule; truly 
Christian parents look beyond this life in the training of their 
children) ; whereas God’s object is one which in its own nature 
is eternal, viz. the “partaking of His holiness,” i. e. the becoming 
holy as God Himself is holy (see 1 Pet.1: 16, and compare — 
Matt. 5: 48), ’ 


Ver. 11. “All chastening seemeth for the present to be 
not joyous, but grievous; yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable 
fruit unto them that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit 
of righteousness.” —The general statement at the beginning of 
this verse applies equally to divine and to human chastisement ; 
the fact that. the one is inflicted by our heavenly Father does not 
make it an exception to the rule, that discipline appears, while it 
is being exercised, to be “not joyous but grievous.” But, in the 
case of those who “have been exercised thereby” (the Greek 
word alludes to the physical training required before entering on 
the athletic contests; see Note on chap. 5: 14, where the same 
word occurs), the result is, partially and less certainly in the 
case of human discipline, but wholly and quite certainly in the case 
of divine discipline, all joy. Thus Aristotle is said to have 
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written the sentence: “The roots of discipline are bitter, but the 
fruits sweet.” A similar figure was present to the mind of our 
Writer, who speaks of Discipline as “yielding fruit’ ; where 
the word for “yieldeth” implies giving a return for labour. 
bestowed (in this case for the patient bearing of discipline). 
And the “fruit” is said to consist (1) of “peace”, i. e. both of 
peace between the Educator and the educated, the former having 
(as Bengel says) demonstrated his love, and the latter having 
thankfully accepted his lesson; and also of the tranquillity of 
mind whieh follows thereupon, see Is. 38:17 R. V. And (2) 
it consists of “righteousness,” without which there can be no true 


peace; compare Ps. 72: 3; Is. 32: 17. 


Ver. 12. “Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, 
and the palsied knees.”——The words themselves might mean “lift 
up your own hands,” &c. : but the facts that (1) they are manifestly 
taken from Is. 35: 3 (compare the following verse there), and 
(2) the end of the next verse here must refer to what the readers are 
exhorted to do for one another or others, suffice to show that here, 
also, these tempted and enfeebled “Hebrews” are urged to set about 
helping one another in their spiritual difficulties and dangers—the 
surest antidote to their own spiritual feebleness. The imagery of 
the arena js still before the Writer’s: mind; the “hands” are 
needed for conflict, but, alas! they hang down without energy ; 
the knees are required for running, but alas! they are paralysed 
(which is the meaning of “ palsied’” here). 


Ver. 13. “ And make straight paths for your feet, that that 
which is lame be not turned out of the way, but rather be 
healed.”——The first part of this sentence is adapted from Proy. 
4:26. Only, what is there required of the individual for his 
own well-being is here commanded to each individual Christian 
for the good of the whole community of which he is a member. 
The word “straight” seems to include the idea of what is. level, 
along with that of what does not wind about. A simple, consis- 
tent Christian walk is the best help which a Christian can give to 
his fellow-believers, specially in times of trial. ‘That which is 
lame” probably refers to the halting (see 1 Kings 18: 21) Chris- 
tian as a limb of the body, the Church ; else it would have been 
. “he who is lame.” For ‘“‘turned out of the way’ a better ren- 

dering, probably, would be that in the margin of R. V., ‘‘ put out 
of joint.” The Greek word suits both renderings; but the fol- 
lowing “but rather be healed” seems to suit better the rendering 
which we prefer. An inconsistent line of conduct, on the part of 
Christians, leads those who are “halting between two opinions” 
to become worse than lame, vic. limbs “out of joint’, discon- 
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nected with the body ; whereas consistency leads to their gra- 
dually losing their lameness, and becoming thoroughly worthy 
members of the Christian society. | 


Ver. 14. ‘ Follow after peace with all men, and the sancti- 
fication without which no man shall see the Lord.”—The thought 
of mutual help, mentioned in the preceding verse, suggests that 
of mutual influence ; and the necessity, for the good both of one’s 
fellow-Christians and of those outside, of the cultivation of 
Christian virtues. On the one hand, in our dealing * with all’, 
Christian and non-Christian alike, peace must be steadily sought ; 
nay, even if it seem to elude one’s grasp, and to become the more © 
difficult the more one strives after it, still we must “pursue” it- 
(the exact meaning of the word rendered “ follow after’); see 
Rom. 12; 18; 1 Pet. 3:11 (from Ps. 84:14), Qn the other 
hand, an even more necessary object with the Christian is “ sanc- 
tification” ; and when “peace” really opposes itself to this, it 
must give way toit. The article (‘‘the’’) is added to this word, 
to indicate that it is the well-known Christian virtue that is spoken 
of ; see 1 Thess. 4: 3, where also the article occurs. Further it 
is added, that “ without it no man shall see the Lord”, 7. e. in the 
conditions in which seeing Him would be at all desirable; see 
Matt.5: 8; 1John 3; 2, Wor “every eye shall see Him, and 
they also who pierced Him”, Rev. 1: 7; see also Rev. 6: 15—17. 


Ver. 15.  “ Looking carefully lest there be any man that 
falleth short of the grace of God.’—This is the first of three 
warnings of evils, which are bound to spring up in every Chris- 
tian community, unless there be constant supervision of its 
moral and spiritual state. It is remarkable that the Greek verb 
thus rendered is the same from which ‘“‘episkopos,” ‘‘bishop,” is 
derived—-a name which in the New Testament is applied to 
ordinary presbyters or priests as well as to ther superintendents 
(see Acts 20: 28, campared with ver, 17; 1 Tim 3: 2; Tit. 
1: 7, compared with ver. 5). From the fact that the verb is here 
used not only of presbyters asin 1 Pet. 5:2, but evidently of 
all Ohristians, Chrysostom draws the important lesson that every 
member of the Christian community has. a responsibility for 
every other, and while this should be exercised as far as possible 
in subordination to the official superintendent, yet it is not to 
be all left to him. Of the three evils, then, against which every 
Christian is to guard his fellow Christians, this first is negative, 
viz. want of progress. The idea in “falling short of’, or ‘falling 
back from” (as in the margin, R. V.), is that of one who travels 
in company with another or others, but who from weakness or 
indolence fails to keep up, and lags behind, Here the fellow- 
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traveller is “the grace of God”; that Grace which ever seeks to 
lead us on to better things, and to accompany us all the way; and 
yet will not stay with those who wilfully lag behind. Both the 
tenses in this clause are in the original present; 2. e. the lagging, 
and the supervision which guards against the lagging, are both 
thought of as continuous, not as the work of a moment. 


“Lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and 
thereby the many be defiled.”—This second evil goes beyond the 
first; it is the spread of a spirit of positive infidelity in the 
community ; which, however, is sure to arise, if the negative 
“falling back” be not guarded against. The reference here is 
to Dent. 29:18,19; where “the root that beareth gall and 
wormwood ” is explained before as the person, or set of persons, 
“whose heart turneth away from the Lorp our God” (compare 
Heb. 3:12), and afterwards as the person who sets himself 
defiantly against God’s warnings, and, like the serpent in Gen. 
3:4, promises himself “peace” along with wilful sin. This will 
show that the ‘‘ root”’ here is a person, not an opinion ; and he is 
described, not as a bitter root, but as a root which, as it shoots up 
(the Greek tense shows that it is not a sudden- springing, but a 
gradual growth, that is thought of), causes bitterness, 7. e. unbelief 
and sin (compare Jer. 2:19), to spread around. Compare 
St. Peter’s denunciation to Simon Magus, Acts 8:23. “ The 
many” are here, as in chap. 9:28, contrasted with the one 
troubler. It is more than “many ”’, and yet it is less than “all”. 
It implies that the corruption will spread through the community 
as a whole, if not prevented, 


Ver. 16, “Lest there be any fornicator.”—It is doubtful 
whether this is to be taken literally, or metaphoricatiy tor unfaith- 
fulness to God, as in the Prophets generally, and specially in 
Jer. 2;3; Ezek. 16 ;23; Hoseal ;2;3. For the latter inter- 
pretation is the fact that the the last warning is against spiritual 
infidelity ; for the former is the fact that (1) ‘ sanctification ” 
has just been insisted on as an essential of Christian life ; (2) the 
word “ fornicator ” is never used in the New Testament in any: 
but its literal sense. Moreover, we must remember that in the 
ancient heathen Roman world fornication, as distinguished from 
adultery, was not considered a sin at all; and though the standard 
of morality was much higher among the Jews, yet even among 
them constant contact with the heathen had a baleful effect. 


“Or profane person as Esau, who for one mess of meat. sold 
his own birth-right.” ‘There can be little doubt that the compa- 
rison with Ksau fixes the meaning of “profane” here, not to 
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ordinary irreverence, but to that manifestation of it which the 


Hebrew Christians were in constant danger of, viz. apostasy from 
Christ. For all Christians are first-born sons (see below, ver. 23), 


and their birthright is to an eternal inheritance; to barter that. 


that away, therefore, fora few days’ release from persecution and 
for the enjoyment of merely outward privileges, is singularly like 
the act of Hsau narrated in Gen. 25: 29-34. Itis of the essence 
of profanity, which is a character that recognizes nothing higher 
_ than this earth, | 


Ver. 17, “For ye know that even when he afterwards desir- 
ed to inherit the blessing, he was rejected (for he found no place 
of repentance), though he sought it diligently with tears.”—F rom 
the history of Hsau, the Writer draws a reason for watching lest 
such “profanity” find a place in the Christian community ; viz. 
that its consequences may well be, as those of Hsau’s act were, 
irreparable. ele conduct in “afterwards” (i.e. after selling 
his birthright) wishing to inherit the blessing (see Gen. 27 : 30— 
38) really aggravated his sin; for thereby he treated the birth- 
right as an empty distinction, and thought to remain as heir to 
the blessing which God had attached to the birthright, after reck- 
lessly parting with the latter. But he could not succeed ; ‘‘he 
was rejected” by his father, who perceived God’s hand overruling 
his own pegverse will; as all they will be finally rejected by God, 
who part with their Christian birthright in this life, in a vague 
hope that they will, neverthless, somehow, by “the mercy of 
God”, come into the eternal inheritance. Tears and pleadings 
will no more avail then, than they availed to Hsau, when with 
‘“‘an exceeding loud and bitter cry” he sought to have the bless- 
ing ; for his past act could not be undone. It is very important to 
observe that the “it” which Hsau sought is not the ‘“ repentance” 
mentioned in the parenthesis, but the “blessing” mentioned 
before it. No one can with tears seek repentance, and fail to 
obtain it; for such seeking is itself the beginning of repentance. 
But even if Hsau had truly repented before God (which there is no 
appearance of in the narrative, see Gen. 27: 41), he would still have 
‘found no place of repentance” in the sense which is under con- 
sideration here. As far as his birthright, and the blessing attached 
to it, were concerned, what he had done could not be undone. 
Even so, chaps. 6: 4—8 ; 10: 26—29 have already shown us that 
there is a possibility, even in this life, of so sinning that repent- 
ance, in the proper sense of the word, becomes impossible. 


Ver. 18. “For ye are not come.”—The solemn warning 
contained in the last three verses, and specially in the reference 
to Hsau’s' irrevocable mistake, is now based on a summary con- 
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trast between the privileges of the Old Covenant and those of the 
New, with the implied universal truth, that the greater the privi- 
lege the greater the responsibility. This is the meaning of the 
“for” at the beginning of this section. The verb rendered 
“come”, here and in ver. 22, is the same as is rendered. “ draw 
near” in chaps.4:16;10: 22, It is assumed that Christians 
-are privileged to draw near to God, indeed, that they have already 
drawn near to Him ; and it is shown that the blessings which are 
theirs in that position are incomparably greater than those of the 
Israelites in their position before God. . 


“Unto a mount that might be touched, and that burned with 
fire; and unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest.’”-——The 
details are taken from Kx. 19: 16—18; Deut. 4: 11, 12, 33, 36; 
5: 4, 22—26. There is in the original no word for “ mount’; it 
seems therefore better to adopt the rendering in the margin of 
R. V., ‘a palpable and kindled fire.” True, it was a mountain 
which the Israelites came near to; but at the time. it was so lost 
in the fire and smoke as not to be the thing most present to the 
sight, or memory afterwards. Hverything was so brought about 
by God as to instil terror into the minds of the Israelites, and so 
to drive them to obedience to His law. This was the essential 
characteristic of that revelation of God to man. 


Ver. 19. ‘And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words, which voice they that heard intreated that no word more 
should be spoken unto them.’—See Mix. 19: 16; 20:18; Deut. 
4:12. Even “the voice of words”, the least terrible because 
the most human of the sounds which met their ears, was too much 
for them to bear ; and they begged that they might for the future 
be excused hearing it themselves, and only hear it through the 
mediation of Moses; see Ex. 20:19; Deut. 5: 28—31. 


Ver. 20. “For they could not endure that which was enjoin- 
ed, If even a beast touch the mountain it shall be stoned.’-—The 
reference is to Ex. 19: 12,13. Inthe original passage there is 
no stress laid on the prohibition of a beast’s touching the moun- 
tain ; it is only “ whether it be beast or man.” But the fact that 
the irrational beast might not with impunity touch the mountain 
while God was revealing Himself on it impressed the Israelites 
with an intolerable, and yet wholesome, dread of the vengeance 
which would follow their own irreverent approach. Thus while 
they “came near”, they were at the same time ordered to stand 
off ; fitting emblem of the whole of the Old Covenant, which 
brought men near to God, only to repel them, under a sense of 
* His holiness and their own sin, from coming too near Him. 
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Ver. 21. ‘And so fearful was the appearance, that Moses 
said, I exceedingly fear and quake.”—The “appearance” is the 
whole of what was presented to Moses’ senses, and (though at a 
greater distance) to the people’s. The only mention of Moses’ 
fear, given in the O. T., isin Deut. 9:19, where he is speaking 
of the terror which inspired him because of the great sin of the 
Israelites, in making and worshipping the golden calf. But if 
we ask why that sin made him so terribly afraid, we shall find the 
cause in the revelation which he had had, at least 40 days before, 
of God’s power and wrath. The implication is expected to be 
understood by the readers, that if even Moses, the Israelite who 
was admitted to God’s presence and to familiar intercourse with 
Him, was so impressed by the terribleness of that revelation of 
Him of which he was, in some respects, the chosen mediator, how 
great must have been the terror for the nation as a whole ? 


Ver, 22, “But ye are come.”—Ye, Christians, have not 
been brought near to a repetition of what the Jews were brought 
near to (compare Rom. 8: 15), but to quite different objects. In 
being brought near to God, you are brought face to face with a 
heavenly, not an earthly, Presence; with living hosts of angels 
and men, not the material elements of fire and smoke ; with the 
means of reconciliation, not with threatening commands; with 
everything calculated to inspire hope, not fear. Various attempts 
have been made to classify the objects specified in this and the 
two following verses, and to show the reason of their being placed 
in this order; but these do not seem sufficiently obvious to be 
worth mentioning here, and perhaps it will be best to take the 
objects, for the most part, just as they come in this enumeration. 


“ Unto mount Zion and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem.”’—These are set in contrast with the consum- 
ing fire and impenetrable darkness of Mount Sinai. For, widely 
as did the condition of God’s people, from David's time onwards, 
under the protection of the royal citadel of Zion (see 2 Sam. 5: 
7,9), and gathered in the privileged community of the city of 
Jerusalem, differ from its condition below Sinai, yet even that was 
material and temporal, and served its purpose best by being a 
pledge and type of the spiritual realities which the Gospel brings 
to light—the presence of God Himself as King, in the midst of 
His happy and contented people who dwell around Him and under 
His shadow. “ Zion” is not elsewhere (except Rev. 14: 1) spiri- 
tualised in the N.T.;. but “Jerusalem” is so in Gal. 4: 26 ; 
Rey +. a2 2Pe pid, 


r 


“And to innumerable hosts of angels.”’—At the giving of © 
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the Law, angels were ranged on the opposite side, so to speak, ‘to 
the Israelites, as the unseen powers to whom was committed the 
fire and the cloud, &., and through whom God communicated 
His will (see Note on chap. 2:2). But now, under the Gospel, 
they are with us, united with us, in one blessed assembly of saints 
and angels; they no longer terrorize us, but are appointed to 
minister to us (see chap. 1:14). And they do this, in all their 
‘innumerable hosts”; literally “tens of thousands”, taken no 
doubt from Deut. 33: 2; Ps.68:17; Dan.7: 10. There is no 
lack of angelic ministers, to whom, ?.e. to very near (though 
invisible) proximity to whom, believers in Christ ‘are come”; 
for every “little one” has an angel told off to watch over him, 
see Matt. 18: 10. . 


Ver. 23. “To the general assembly and Church of the 
firstborn who are enrolled in heaven.”—This is the third great 
privilege to which believers in Christ are already come—to be 
members of a great and glorious Society, the Church. In one 
way, this is a higher privilege than the second; for the Angels, 
though very near us and ministering to us, are not of our kith 
and kin. But they who, for Christ’s sake, abandon whatever 
privileges belong to them as members of a particular nation (as 
the Jewish nation in the case of the first readers of the Epistle, 
and the various Indian nations in the case of converts in this 
country), find that they have gained a hundred-fold more than 
they have lost ; for they are members of a: Society which (1) is 
a Church, 2. e. a congregation gathered together for a high and 
holy purpose, see Note on chap. 2:.12; (2) consists wholly of 
firstborn sons of God, for every one of them, by virtue of being 
in Him who is the Firstborn (see chap. 1:6; Rom. 8: 29), has 
all the rights and privileges of firstborn sons, the “ double portion 
of the Spirit” (see 2 Kings 2:9; compare Deut. 21: 17), the 
kingdom and the priesthood (see Rev. 1: 6), of which only the 
shadow belonged to Israel after the flesh (see Ex. 4: 22; 19: 6). 
And (3) all its members are “enrolled in heaven”; for they are 
citizens of heaven, see Phil. 3: 20. The Greek word for “en- 
rolled” is the same as in Luke 2: 1—5. As the Roman Govern- 
ment then sought to have a register of all its subjects, so the 
King of heaven has a register of all His faithful subjects, which 
is alluded to in Hx. 32:32, 33; Ps. 69: 28;Is. 4:3; Dan. 
12:1; Luke 10: 20; Rev. 3:5;13:8;17: 8. Furthermore, 
it is (4) described as a “General Assembly.” It is very doubt- 
ful however whether this word refers to the Church or to the 
Angels; but it well suits both. The original word for it was 
‘Specially used of those great national gatherings of the ancient 
Greeks, to witness the games and for other purposes, but always 
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of a festive and joyous character. Such are, or at least were to © 
a large extent, the melas of the people of this country; and the 
“Christian melas” which have recently been started in various 
places are a happy.attempt to. combine a .national characteristic 
with what must ever be the ideal character of the company of 
the servants of God, whether angels or men. 


* And to God the Judge of all” ; or, more probably, “And to 

the God of all as Judge.” —tThe title “God of all ” does not occur 
elsewhere in Scripture; but it is similar to “the God of the whole 
earth” (Is. 54:5), ‘‘the Lord of all the earth” (Josh. 3:11; 
‘Micah 4:13; Zech. 4:1436:5). To this universal Lord 
Christians “are come” in a sense in which no others of His 
subjects.are come; they are come to Him as loving children to a 
loving Parent. And that, too, in His character “as judge” ; for 
“having discerned themselves, they are not judged ” (1 Cor. 
11:31), and having believed on Him, they “come not into 
judgment ” (John 5 : 24) in the sense in which the world does; 
nay, they are on the side of the Judge, and His judgments 
approve themselves to them (see Rev. 15:3, 4). 3 | 


“‘ And to the spirits of just men made perfect.”—As by faith 
we “are come” to the invisible “innumerable hosts of angels”, 
so by the same faith we are come to the equally invisible members 
of our own race who, having in this life “obtained witness that 
they were righteous”, are now as “perfected” as is possible 
while they are only “spirits.” Among these are certainly includ- 
ed the saints of the Old Covenant, who “apart from us could not 
be made perfect”, but now with us are made so. But all those 
who have “died in the Lord” are also meant. ‘‘ Perfected for. 
ever” (chap. 10: 14) potentially through faith in Christ, “ per- 
fected as touching the conscience” (chap. 9: 9; 10: 1) in “draw- 
ing near” by virtue of His blood, they have now as “spirits”, 
though not yet in their whole humanity, reached the end and 
object of both their natural and their spiritual creation. The | 
fact that we, while pilgrims in this lower world, “are come” to 
them does not, indeed, justify any invocation of them, or other 
attempt to deal with them for which we have no scriptural 
authority ; but it does teach us that we are entitled to allthe . 
encouragement which ought to arise from the thought that they 
are very near to us, members of the same body, children in the 
same family, and soldiers in the same army; and if we are 
entitled to it, it is our duty to encourage ourselves with it, specially 
at the Holy Communion, which is the special bond of union be-" 
tween all the members of Christ, the living and the dead. 
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Ver. 24. And to Jesus the Mediator of a new covenant” ; 
more literally, “‘and to the Mediator of a new convenant, even 
Jesus’; the human name of our Lord coming significantly and 
emphatically at the end, as in chap. 2: 9;3:1;12: 2. To Him, 
then, we are come as the one through whom was established, and 
through whom equally is maintained, “a new covenant.” This is, 
of course, the same “ New Covenant” of which we have read so 
much in chaps. 8 and 9; but the Greek word for “new” here is 
different from the one we have met with before, and signifies 
what has only recently come into existence, whereas that one 
means what is new, i.e. different, in kind and character from what 
went before. The latter word applies to the Christian covenant 
with fully as much force now as it did when this Epistle was’ 
written ; the former word is less applicable now than then. 


“ And to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better than 
that of Abel.”—The “blood of sprinkling’, 7. e. the blood for 


' sprinkling, is of course that of Christ, as in chap. 10: 22 ; 1 Pet. 


= 


1:2. This is said here to have a voice, like that of the slain 
Abel (Gen. 4: 10); only, whereas that cried to God for vengeance, 
and filled Cain’s heart with despair, this pleads with God for 
forgiveness, and speaks peace in the penitent sinner’s heart. And 
so to this, too, Christians “are come” (compare Eph. 1:7; 


-1John 1:7). Here, again, we have the motto-word of the 


Epistle, “ better” (see Introduction, chap. 3). 


Ver. 25. “See that ye refuse not him that speaketh.’— 
Having set forth in glowing terms the privileges to which his 
readers, as Christians, already have access, the Writer now begins 
one last appeal, showing them what great responsibility the privi- 
lege brings with it, and how great is the danger of neglecting 
it. In principle, though not in detail, this last appeal much 
resembles that in chap. 2: 1—3. The form of this first sentence 
is suggested by the “speaketh” in the immediately preceding 
clause. If the “Blood of sprinkling” “ speaks’, the speaker 
must in reality be He, whose Blood it is; and He, through His 


blood, is now speaking, not out of the ground but from heaven. 


Take heed, then, that you “refuse not’ to listen to and obey 


- His voice. ‘'he Greek word for “refuse” is the same as is ren= 


dered in ver.19 “intreated.” Though the Israelites’ request, 
that God would not speak to them directly but through Moses, 
was granted, there is no need now of a similar deprecation on 
the part of them who have been admitted, in Christ, to the very 
presence of God; and therefore any asking to be excused from 
hearing the voice of Christ, which is (as Moses’ voice was not) 


the voice of God, is unbelief and sin. 
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‘For if they escaped not, when they refused Him that warn- 
ed them on earth, much more shall not we escape, who turn away 
from Him that warneth from heaven.”—‘ They” means the 
Israelites at the time alluded to in verses 18—21. Their excusing 
themselves from hearing God’s voice directly any more did not 
excuse them when they disobeyed God’s voice. It did not cause 
their escape from the just consequences of their sins. The, 
allusion is to all the punishments, gradually increasing in severity, 
which befel them in the wilderness ; but considered as one great 
judgment. A well-attested reading of the original connects “on 
earth” with “refused.” However, the practical result is much 
the same; for the revelation and the refusal of the revelation, 
were both ‘on earth”, and concerned with an earthly, though 
divine, covenant. 1n contrast to this, God in Christ now speaks. 
to us (the Greek verb is the same as in chaps. 8: 5; 11: 7 ; see 
the Note on 8: 5) from heaven, where Christ is ; and His revela- 
tion, therefore, to us must be vastly more worthy of our reve- 
rence, and our “turning away” from it (he does not here again 
say “intreat not to hear”) must be attended with vastly more 
serious consequences. The verb “turn away” occurs also in 2 
Tim. 1:15 (of turning away from St. Paul as Christ’s earthly 
representative), and Tit. 1: 14 (of “turning away from the | 
truth”). But the remarkable thing about it here is that the 
Writer regards the process of turning away as already begun, 
and yet with almost infinite tenderness includes himself among 
those guilty of the sin (“ we—who are turning away”). 


Ver, 26. ‘* Whose voice then shook the earth ; but now hath 
He promised, saying, Yet once more will I make to tremble not 
the earth only, but also the heaven.”—The reference in the first 
clause is to Ex. 19: 18, 19, to which ver. 19 of this chapter also 
refers. See also Jud. 5:4,5; Ps. 114: 4. The reference in 
the remainder of the verse is to Hag. 2: 6, 21. The prophet’s eve 
was fixed on a new dispensation, essentially connected with the 
second temple which was then being built in poverty and weak- 
ness ; as truly a new departure as the Sinaitic legislation was, yet 
in contrast to it not partial but universal, and therefore final. In 
his vision, as in that of the prophets almost without exception, the 
beginning and the end of this new dispensation, which we call 
the First and Second Advent, were blended together, or rather 
seen in one line as it were, as they really are. For Christians 
belong te both ; in the results of the one they enjoy the earnest 
of the other. And this prediction of shaking heaven and earth. 
so terrible to those who are aliens from God, is here ealled a - 
‘promise’, because it will bring in the triumph of God’s cause, 
for which Christians look and long beyond everything else. — 
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Ver. 27. “And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the 
- removing of those things that are shaken, as of things that have 
been made, that those things which are not shaken may remain.’ — 
The shaking spoken of is not only a shaking, it is a ‘ removing ”’, 
a “passing away” (see Rey. 21:1; 1 John 2:17; 1 Cor. 7:31). 
And this is because the things shaken “are made”,i.e. are 
material, composite, and therefore dissoluble. And the object of. 
their removal is that the eternal realities, which are not and 
cannot be shaken, may shine forth in their true glory, that which 
veiled them having been “removed”. The words will apply 
excellently to the final catastrophe described in Rev. 6 : 12—17, 
at the final coming of Christ; yet the next verse shows that the 
Writer had chiefly in his mind what had already taken place, or 
at least begun to take place (the words for “are shaken” and 
“are not shaken” are present), viz. the removal of the Old 
Covenant which, though ‘** made” by God, was essentially of this 
world, and the establishment in its stead of the New, in which © 
all the spiritual and eternal realities typified by the Old have 
come into view. 


Ver. 28. ‘Wherefore, receiving a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken, let us have grace, whereby we may offer service, well- 
pleasing to God with reverence and awe. ’—The second prophecy 
of Haggai to which reference was made in the above quotation, 
viz. that in Hag. 2 : 20-23, speaks not only of heaven and earth 
being shaken, but of the “kingdom” of earth being overthrown ; 
and the inference is meant to be drawn, that God’s kingdom, 
embodied just then in the person of Zerubbabel the heir of 
David’s throne, would never be overthrown, but endure for ever. 
This kingdom, then, our Writer. proceeds to say, is the same 
kingdom of God which John the Baptist and Christ preached as 
“at hand”, and the Apostles preached as already come, and 
invited all to come into it. And so these Hebrews had come 
into it’; or rather, as he says, they were “ receiving ” it from God’s 
hand, a continually fresh gift from Him. The word may have 
been chosen in memory of Dan. 7:18. But, if this is the case, 
he continues, let us “ walk worthy of it” (see 1 Thess. 2:12). 
But how ? The following words may be translated either “ let us 
have,” 2. e. hold fast, “grace”, 2. ¢., the grace which has made us 
Christians ; or “ let us return thanks.’ The latter is much the 
commoner use of the original words; but both renderings suit 
the context admirably. In either case, the performance of the » 
duty is spoken of here as a mode of “offering service to God.” The 
Greek verb is the same as in 9: 9; 10: 2, in both of which places 
it is rendered “worship.” But, as in St. Paul’s language (e. gr. 
Rom. 1; 9) so here, “ worship” ‘is-regarded as the attitude under-. 
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lying all Christian work for God, in one’s own heart and in the 
world outside. And this worship is to be ‘ with reverence and 
awe”, as befits the Majesty of Him, with whom we Christians are. 
brought into such close contact. The word translated “rever-. 
ence’ is the same as is rendered “ godly fear” in chap. 5: 7. 
The qualities displayed by “the Leader of the Faith” must show 
themselves also in His. followers. 


_ Ver. 29. “For our God is a consuming fire’.—In the. 
preceding Note, the Majesty of our Father in Christ was given. 
as a reason for reverence and awe before Him; but this verse. 
goes further, and shows that, great and many as are the differences. 
between the Old Covenant and the New, in this they are alike, 
that “our God,” the God of Christians, quite as truly as the God 
of the Jews, “is a consuming Fire” (see Deut. 4: 24; Is, 33; 14).. 
He burns up all that is vile in those who come near to Him, if 
they allow Him to do so; else, if they cling to their impurities, 
they must eventually themselves be consumed with them. 
How great, then, the need of reverence and awe, of carefulness. 
and watchfulness ! | 


PART VII. 
(cuapP. 13.) 


Conclusion of the Epistle. 


The thirteenth chapter forms a sort of Appendix to the 
Hpistle. It does, indeed, contain, specially in its central portion 
(see below), a fresh insistence on the great truths which the Epistle 
was mainly designed to bring into prominence, and a fresh 
exhortation to steadfastness founded on those truths; but for the. 
rest, it contains a number of separate exhortations to duties not 
obviously connected with those truths, though in reality (like 
all Christian duties) receiving their vitality from belief of them. - 
The chapter may be divided into three parts, viz. verses 1—6, 
in which social duties are insisted on; verses 7—17, in which 
religious duties are inculcated ; and verses 18—25, in which the 
Writer gives his own personal instructions. 


Ver. 1. “Let love of the brethren continue.’—This is the 
duty which underlies all other social duties of Christians. The 
Israelites were, indeed, in the Law of Moses exhorted to fulfil , 
their duties to each other on the ground of their being all. 
brethren (see, e. gr. Deut. 23: 19, 20); and here in India we 
are familiar with the same feeling among Musalmans and Sikhs ;_ 
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indeed, the one redeeming feature of the institution of caste is 
that it promotes a brotherly feeling among members of the same 
caste. But to Christians, “love of the brethren” is wholly irres- 
pective of national or family ties, and embraces all, of whatever 
degree or other external distinction, who are “in Christ” (see 
Col. 3:11). The same exhortation is found in Rom. 12: 10;1 
Thess. 4: 9; 1 Pet. 1: 22;3:8;2 Pet. 1:7; and St. Peter twice 
speaks of “the Brotherhood (1 Pet. 2: 17; 5: 9): The 
exhortation to let brotherly love “continue” implies that the 
Hebrew Christians had it indeed, but were in danger of losing 
it. How sadly often it is seen that, just when pressure from 
unbelievers ought to make Christians cleave the closer to each 
other, it has the opposite effect, of increasing their divisions in 
face of the enemy ! 


Ver. 2. “Forget not to show love unto strangers; for there- 
by some have entertained angels unawares.”—The “strangers” 
here spoken of were Christians ; and so this precept is only a 
special application of that in the first verse. While Christians 
are a small minority of the population, the duty of private hospita- 
lity to them is a pressing one. It is urged, as here, so also in Rom. 
12:13 ;1 Tim. 3: 23;5:10;1 Pet.4:9; 3 John 5—8. And it 
was so extensively and regularly practised by Christians as long 
as they were a depressed class in the Roman Empire, as to excite 
the notice, and even satire, of the heathen. And the exhortation 
‘not to forget” this duty implies that several of the Hebrew 
Christians, as their hold on Christ became slack, were beginning 
to neglect this duty. The allusion in the latter part of the verse 
is doubtless to Gen. 18:1—8; 19: 1—3. Our Lord teaches 
us in Matt. 25 : 35—40 that, in entertaining our needv fellow- 
Christians, we are entertaining more than angels, viz. Himself. 


Ver. 3. ‘Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with 
them; than that are evil-entreated, as being yourselves also in 
the body.” In hospitality, the duty is brought plainly to one’s 
notice by the arrival of a stranger; but Christians are to show 
‘brotherly love’ in other cases also, where one has to exercise 
one’s power of recollection in order to do one’s duty to one’s 
brethren. And, it is implied, the remembrance of them must take | 
the active form of intercession, and of help so far as may be 
practicable. Prisoners, by the very nature of the case, obviously 
need our recollection ; but so do other sufferers. The duty is in 
each case founded by the Writer on a truth undeniable, at least 
by Christians. One is, that Christians are so closely united toge- 
ther in Christ, that ‘when one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it” (1 Cor. 12: 26); consciously or unconsciously, all 
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Christians are “bound”, when one Christian is imprisoned for 
conscience’ sake. For the other truth he offers a much lower, but 
still effectual, motive. As long as we are “‘in the body”, we are 
liable to the samé sufferings as are now inflicted on our fellow- 
Christians. Some day we may find ourselves in the same predi- 
cament as our suffering brethren now are in, and long for the 
same sympathy and help which we are now tempted to refuse. 
An excellent opportunity is given in the Anglican Litany to fulfil 
both precepts in this verse, so far as intercession is concerned ; 
and, indeed, prayer for prisoners forms part of all ‘the old 
Liturgies of the Church. 


_ Ver. 4. ‘ Let marriage be had in honour among all, and 
let the bed be undefiled ; for fornicators and adulterers God will 
judge ’.—Purity is an equally fundamental Christian duty with 
love (compare chap. 12: 14); and, to a Christian, springs equally 
necessarily from his faith. The sacredness of marriage was a 
vital point with the early Christians ; for not only did Roman law 
permit an unlimited license of divorce, but Jewish teaching also, 
since the time of Hillel (born B. C. 70), had strongly tended in 
the same direction. And, now that the same lax notions and 
practice have invaded Christendom, it becomes faithful Christians 
to be more than ever careful and strict in this matter. The 
original words contain no verb, and therefore admit either of an 
indicative or an imperative sense ; accordingly, the English A. V. 
only follows the majority of the Fathers in saying “ Marriage is 
honourable,” &. But the “for” at the beginning of the last 
clause of the verse, which is certainly the right reading, is decisive 
for the imperative interpretation ; and so is the fact that the verbs 
in the three preceding verses are in the imperative, and that the 
two first clauses of ver. 5, which like these have no verb in the 
original, must have an imperative meaning. The Greek for 
“among all” might just as well mean “in all respects” or “in all 
circumstances.” In the original, the word for “God” comes 
emphatically at the end of the sentence ; implying that, whatever 
human opinion, or the law of the State, may say to these things, 
God has plainly declared how He regards them ; and though the 
violators of His laws as to the relations of the sexes may escape 
human punishment, they cannot escape His judgement. 


Ver. 6. ‘“ Be ye free from the love of money ; content with 
such things as ye have.”—Covetousness is, in other passages in 
the Epistles besides this, treated along with sins of impurity ; 
see Hph. 5: 3, 4; Col. 3:5; for both spring, in different ways, 
from allowing one’s lower self to rule. The original for “ ye” 
literally means “turn,” 7. e. “ temperament, character.” Compare. 
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with “content with such things as ye have” St. Paul’s noble 
account of his own “learning the secret” of contentment, in 


‘* For Himself hath said, I will in no wise fail thee, neither 
will I in any wise forsake thes.”—The reference may be to Gen. 
28:15; Deut. 31: 6,8; or Josh.1:5. In the first and last of 
these, the words are not said ef God by any one, but God Himself 
speaks of Himself. And by the use of the perfect tense “hath 
said”, the Writer declares that these ancient utterances of God 
are living and powerful, in the case of believers, to all time. 
Compare 2 Cor. 12: 9. The Greek word for “forsake” means to 
leave a person alone in danger or in suffering. It is the word 
used by the Saviour on the cross (see Matt. 26: 46 ; Mark 15: 34); 
for He, being the Sin-bearer, was then left alone in His agony, in 
order that we sinners, believing in Him, might never have to 
encounter such a fate. iar 


Ver. 7. “So that with good courage we say, The Lord is 
my helper ; I will not fear; what shall man do unto me ?”—The 
reference is to Ps. 118: 6. This Psalm formed an important part 
of the Jewish services, and quotations are made from it several 
times in the N, T. No where in the whole O, T. can there be found 
a fuller expression of joyous confidence for the future, than in 
this Psalm. And-—such is the meaning of the Writer in quoting 
it here—Christians are, even in the most melancholy circum- 
stances, fully entitled to make its most confident and courageous 
expressions their own. Their enemies and persecutors are but 
“man”; and what can he do against the LORD? Compare Is, 
51: 7,8,12,13; Rom. 8: 31; Ps. 56: 4,11. 


Ver. 8. “ Remember them that had the rule over you, which 
spake unto you the word of Ged.”—-With this exhortation the 
Writer prefaces his counsel to the observance of religious duties. 
God has set before us, not only theperfect example of His Son, 
but also the inspiring example of His Saints ; and it is our duty 
- to remember, and follow, the latter; and hence the Boyan ine of 

keeping what are called saints’ days, as well as those days which 
remind us directly of the great events on which our salvation 
depends. But this general duty applies specially to those whom 
we have personally known, and from whom we once derived spiri- 
tual instruction and help, but who are no longer with us. To 
neglect their memory would be to reject one principal means of 
grace, which God’s providence has put in our way. The context 
shows clearly that the “rule” here spoken of is not civil, but. 
spiritual; that, in fact, of a pastor, 7. e¢. spiritual shepherd. At 
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the same time, 1 Tim. 5: 17 shows clearly that it was not all 
pastors, in those days, that also acted as teachers and preachers. 
The gifts for government of the Church, and for teaching its 
members, are quite different; and it might be well if, in our day 
also, it was not assumed that a person fit for the one kind of office 
is necessarily fit for the other. Abb 


“And considering the issue of their life, imitate their faith.”— 
The ‘‘issue of their life” probably means their death. Probably — 
the Writer had in his mind some specially triumphant scenes, 
chiefly but not exclusively of martyrs such as Stephen (Acts 7: 
55—60), James the son of Zebedee (Acts 12: 2), and James the 
“ Brother” of our Lord whose martyrdom may have only lately 
taken place when this Epistle was written. In any case, some 
such instances of Christian deaths must have been well known to 
these’ ‘“‘ Hebrews” ; and the Writer speaks of them as the “ out- 
come,” the “conclusion”, of the “conduct” (for this is rather 
the meaning of the word rendered “ life”) of those to whom he 
is alluding; and urges his readersto “ponder again and again” 
(which is the force of the Greek verb here employed) the details, 
and still more the inner meaning, of those deaths. And, while — 
doing so, they are to “ imitate’, not necessarily the details of 
their “conduct”, but the “faith” which animated it, ) 


“Ver. 8. “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, 
yea and for ever.”—-The immediate connexion is no doubt with 
the preceding verse; as if he had said: Those pastors of yours 
are gone, and though their memory is precious and inspiring, 
yet it is but a memory of them which abides with you to-day ; 
but Jesus Christ is not gone from you, ‘though invisible to the 
eye of sense. As He was in the “yesterday” of the lives of 
those your faithful pastors, so is He “to-day” when you seem 
left alone in the world ; as He was in the “yesterday” when all 
was comparatively bright around you, so is He “to-day”? when 
the storms have gathered, and you have entered upon a time of 
severe trial, and are called on to give up for His sake what has 
been dearest to you on earth. But, really, there is no end to 
the legitimate applications of this great truth. Next to the 
above, that which comes nearest to the thoughts in the Writer’s 
mind is probably this. As He wasin the “ yesterday” of His 
life and work on earth, so is He “to-day” in heaven ; glorified, 
indeed, and reigning over all, yet with all the grace, and 
wisdom, and patience, and tender compassion, which He so richly 
displayed on earth. In any case, the main thought in the: 
sentence is that of the identity of the Jesus Christ of the past, 
and the Jesus Christ of the present. The words “yea, and for 
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ever” are added as an after-thought, to complete the statement 
of the great truth ; not that the context demands them, but that 
the soul needs them ; for if the Saviour was to change in the 
future, the Christian’s faith, because his hope, would be in vain. 
But the fact that’this is, nevertheless, an after-thought here is 
obscured in the way in which this text is often carelessly quoted, 
viz. “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


Ver. 9. “Be not carried away by divers and strange 
teachings.’ —The unchangeableness of Jesus Christ suggests the 
unreliableness of merely human teachings. Even true teaching 
is not to be the ground of the Christian’s faith. but only Jesus 
Christ Himself. Again, much of the false teaching here alluded 
to was about Him; but it did not really centre around Him, which 
would have imparted to it a divine unity, but it was ‘ manifold,’ 
disconnected, even contradictory. Moreover it was “ strange’’; 
its very novelty really condemned it, though to many it constitut- 
ed its charm ; it was not “ the faith once delivered to the saints ” 
(Jude 3; compare Eph. 4:20, 21; Col. 2:6, 7). The end of this 
verse, as well as the nature of: the case, shows that the teachings 
were attempts to combine Jewish thoughts and practices ath 
Christianity. By such teachings the Hebrews were in imminent 
danger of being “ carried away ;” nay, as the form of the Greek 
verb shows, the process had already begun amongst them. The 
meaning of “ carried away” is much the same as “ drift away.” 
in chap. 2:1 ; both refer to a ship being carried out of its right 
course by the force of a current. 3 


_ “For it is good that the heart be stablished by grace.”—One 

would have expected that the emphatic word would be “stablished”; 
“‘ Be not. carried away, for it is good to be. stablished.” But in 
the original the emphatic word is plainly “by grace.” This 
seems to show that the “divers and strange teachings” promised 
security and finality to those who adopted them; which the 
Writer says is possible only if ‘“‘ grace,” viz. the grace of God, 2. e. 
the strengthening influence of His Holy Spirit, impart the 
stability. This fixedness, says the Writer, “is good,” 7.e. praise- 
worthy and attractive. i 


“ Not with meats, wherein they that occupied themselves 
were not profited.”——With “ grace” as the real stablisher of the 
heart is contrasted that which falsely promised to be 80, wkich 
is here called “meats”. In St. Paul’s Epistles (Rom. 14: 
15, 20; 1 Cor.6: 13; 8:8; 1 Tim. 4:3) this term is used in 
reference to the Jewish distinctions of meats as pure or common 
‘see Acts 10: 14, 15); but here the following context shows that 
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it refers to the sacrificial meals of the Jews; whether the Pass- 
over meal in particular, or the so-called “ peace-offering” (see 
Ley. 3) in general. These entered very deeply into the religious- 
social life of the Jews, and exclusion from them must have been, 
to these Hebrew Christians, awful to contemplate. Hence, no 
doubt, the “teachings” above alluded to included some way of 
retaining them. But this, says the Writer, would be vain; for 
those (wz. the Jews) who “ occupied themselves” (lit. “walked’’) 
‘‘in them were not profited,” i. e. they did not by means of them 
as merely outward observances attain the only true end of religion, 
viz. fellowship with God. In this way the Law was “ unprofita- 
ble” (see chap. 7: 18). 


Ver. 10. ‘We have an altar, whereof they have no right 
to eat which serve the tabernacle.”’—The fact that, in the original 
‘““we have” comes emphatically first, and yet the pronoun “ we’s 
is not expressed, proves that the main thought in the Writer’,’ 
mind is the possession by Christians of something of which 
opponents denied their possession. Now, as we have shown, 
this thing was the flesh of the “peace-offering’”’ (and specially 
of the Passover lamb), which had been offered to God and then 
received back from Him for enjoyment by the offerer along with 
his fellow-Israelites; thus proclaiming clearly his fellowship, 
both with Him and with them. But, rejoins the Writer, we 
Christians have a Peace-offering, a Passover Lamb, all our own; 
nay more, it is infinitely better than what our opponents prize 
so highly ; and what is still better, it is exclusively ours, for they 
“have no right to eat” of it. But before looking into this phrase, 
let us ask: What is meant by the “altar” here? Primarily, 
it must be the Cross on Golgotha, on which “Christ our Passover 
was sacrificed for us” (1 Cor. 5: 7). But that Cross, in its merely 
literal sense, is in no way an abiding possession of Christians ; 
nor do they feed on a dead Christ, once offered on that Cross. 
Hence, as was recognized by the medieval commentators, our 
“altar” must necessarily also be the living Christ Himself, who 
“gives us His flesh to eat” (John 6: 51). We continually enjoy 
the fruit of His precious Death and Passion, because He ever liveth 
to make us partakers of that fruit. He is the altar, from which 
we receive that spiritual food. But further, this feeding on the 
Flesh, and drinking the Blood, of Christ in virtue of His abiding 
Life is both chiefly symbolised in, and also becomes an actual 
fact chiefly by means of, that Sacrament which He instituted on 
the eve of His Death for perpetual remembrance of Him, and 
in which, in an ineffable manner, the Bread becomes His Body, 
and the Cup His blood. Hence, as both representing and form- 
ing a means of feeding on Him, the “Table of the Lord” (se e 
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1 Cor. 10: 21) is another meaning included in the “Altar” here ; 
not in itself, any more than the Cross by itself, but as localizing 
that blessed feast, which is to the Christian far more than the 
Passover feast, and the feasts on the “peace-offerings,” ever 
could be to the Jew. 


But now, a turn seems to come in the Writer’s thoughts. 
Hitherto, he has regarded the Sacrifice of Christ as that of the 
great Peace-offering, or Passover Lamb. But now he seems to 
say: It was not only as a Peace-offering that Christ died, but also 
as a Sin-offering. (The reader is advised to read carefully the 
regulations in the 3rd and 4th chapters of Leviticus, and from the 
24th verse of the 6th to the 21st verse of the 7th chapter ; also 
the 16th Chapter again.) Now the sin-offerings under the Law 
were of two kinds, viz. those whose blood was brought into the 
sanctuary (see Lev. 4: 5—7, 16—18; 16: 14, 15), and 
those whose blood was not so dealt with (see Lev. 4: 25, 30, 
34). But Christ, as has already been shown in chap. 9: 12, 23, 
has taken His Blood into the heavenly sanctuary ; therefore, His 
sacrifice is the antitype of the former, rather than the latter, of 
these classes. But further, there was another most important 
distinction among the sin-offerings, consequent on the distinction 
just mentioned; viz. that the priests were required to eat the 
flesh of the sin-offerings of the latter class, whereas that 
of the former class might not be eaten, but consumed by fire (see 
ev: 6 :'26,.29, 30 3 7:6); 4311, 12, 21; 1627). Hence the 
Writer says here, that they ‘“‘ who serve the tabernacle” (compare 
the expression in chap. 8:5), i.e. the Jewish priests, have no 
right to eat the flesh of those sacrifices, of which our Lord’s Death, 
considered as Sin-offering, was antitype. Much less, then, has- 
any Jewish layman such a right. But we Christians have the 
right to do that, in most blessed reality, which no Jew was allowed 
to do in faint shadow. For Christ is both Sin-offering and Peace- 
offering ; He has entered the true Sanctuary with His own Blood ; 
and yet He gives us to eat and drink His Body and His Blood. ° 
Hence, we can with a light heart forego the privileges of the 
Jewish sacrifices, which our unbelieving brethren now threaten us 
with exclusion from. Let them deny us access to those ! we have, in 
actual and continual enjoyment, what even their high priest can 
_ never have, even in type and shadow ! 


Ver. il. “For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 
brought into the holy place by the high priest as an offering for 
sin, are burned without the camp.’—This verse has had to be 
expounded already, so as to make the previous verse clear. The 
sacrificial victims are not elsewhere spoken of as “ beasts” ; and 
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it is possible that this term is chosen here to contrast the irrational 
victims of the Law with the Self-offerer, Christ. If<‘ the holy 
place’ here means the Holy of holies, the reference can only be to 
the Day of Atonement; if it includes both parts of the Tabernacle, 
then it refers also to the sin-offerings for the priest and for the 
congregation ; see’ the passages in Leviticus referred to above. 
The Greek for “by” here means “through”; the high priest 
was the agent, but the real actor was the people. The reason for 
the burning “ without the camp” was doubtless that, as sin-offer- 
ings, the animals were regarded as having sin lying on them; 
and therefore their carcases could not be allowed to remain within 
the enclosure, where God Himself. dwelt and as it were walked 
about (see Deut. 23: 14). 


Ver. 12. “ Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the. 
people with His own Blood, suffered without the gate.”—“ Where- 
fore”, i.e, in order to fulfil the double type of the disposition of 
the blood, and of the flesh, of the chief sin-offerings of the Law, 
* Jesus’ also, truly man while more than man, in order that His 
blood might have an atoning value (compare chap. 10: 29) “suffered 
without the gate.” This fact seems implied in John 19:17 ; and 
though it cannot certainly be deduced from that place, yet the 
clear statement of the passage before us, considering that it was 
written less than 40 years after the event, seems conclusive as to 
its truth. ‘ Suffered” includes “died,” as in chap. 9: 26;1 
Pet.’ 2:25, 23:53:48 34: Li; Acts 123.3; 3:18 y17: 3,3 26 3 23¢ 
The comparison with typical victims seems to suggest that Christ’s 
death was a being consumed by the fire of love to His Father and 
to men ; and we may perhaps add the thought that, as fire causes 
what it consumes to ascend to heaven, so Christ’s Death was but 
the commencement of His glorification (see John 12 : 23, 24; 13: 
31;17:1). The change from “camp” to “ gate’ is remarkable, 
specially as the writer returns to ‘‘camp” in the next verse. 
The fact that Jerusalem was a city, and not a mere camp, seems 
hardly sufficient to account for it ; it seems to suggest also that, 

being taken forth, as a condemned criminal and blasphemer, out- 
side their city gate, the Jews deliberately put Him outside the ~ 
pale of their State and Church; and at the same time He 
deliberately separated Himself from all that was exclusive and 
merely national in Israel; for ‘‘ He tasted death for every man” — 
(chap. 2:9); in a sense, Golgotha belonged to the world rather 
than to Israel. The expression “the people,” here as in chap. 
2:17 (see Note there), while meant to remind the readers of the 
Jewish people on whose behalf the high priest offered the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement, itself here means the Catholic 
Church, composed of Jew and Gentile (compare Gal. 6 : 16). 
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With “ sanctify,” compare chap. 2:11; 10-: 10. 


Ver. 13. “ Let us therefore go forth unto Him without the 
camp, bearing His reproach.”~—Like the sin-offering on the Day 
of Atonement, He has been consumed “ without the camp”; and 
uow that He lives, He lives, too, outside the temporary Israel- 
itish polity. His life is no longer confined, as it was for a special 
reason on earth, to-any national limits; it is heavenly, and on 
earth it embraces the whole Catholic Church. ‘“‘l.et us, therefore”, 
says the Writer, sympathetically classing himself with his readers, 
though he personally needed no such exhortation, “let us, therefore, 
go forth unto Him.” For the time was come when that combina- 
tion of Judaism with Christianity, which was innocent enough at: 
first, as we find in the Acts of the Apostles, was no longer 
permissible. Judaism, though originally from God (it is signifi- 
cant that the Writer returns to the word ‘‘camp,” as though he 
would speak of the Mosaic dispensation in its first, purest, and 
most entirely God-given form), must now be left behind for 
something better; for Christ is now, where the Jews put Him, 
‘** outside the camp.” Wemay remark by the way, that if this 
was necessary in the case of a true revelation from God like the 
Mosaic, how much more necessary it must be in this country for 
those who believe in Jesus, and wish to partake of Him in eternity, 
to abandon those systems and those ‘communities which, while 
containing sparks of truth and righteousness, cannot be said, as 
such, to proceed from God at all! For now, as when this Epistle’ 
was written, “the reproach of Christ” (see note on chap. 11 : 26) 
has to be borne by those who forsake all for Him; and in this’ 
country, where personal violence is so much restrained, it is perhaps 
above all others the cross, which Christ’s followers have to bear 
(compare Luke 9: 23; 23: 26). ‘The exhortation, ‘Let us go 
forth”, may remind us of the voice which, according to Josephus, 
was heard proceeding from the innermost part of the Temple 
previous to the last war with the Romans, ‘‘ Let us depart hence.” 
It is also worthy of remark that, while the Tabernacle, which was 
made according to God’s direction as the Sanctuary, occupied the ’ 
centre of the camp (see Num. 1:53 compared with 2:17), the 
tent which: first fulfilled the purposes of a sanctuary was pitched 
“without the camp” (Ex. 33: 7). | | 


Ver. 14. “For we have not here an abiding city, but we 
seek after the city which is to come.”—All cities however holy, 
all outward organizations however originally divine, belong to. 
this earth (which is the meaning of “here’”), and therefore 
sooner or later pass away, and are consequently unworthy of any 
great desire or effort (which is the meaning of “seek after”). 
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There is, however, a “city of the living God" (see chap. 12: 22), 
“the city which hath the foundations” (see chap. 11:10), the 
“eity” which “God hath prepared” for them that love Him 
(see chap. 11: 16); and this is worthy of our supremest efforts. 
For, though it belongs to an order of things only very partially 
revealed as yet (and hence said to be “to come’), yet in germ 
and in principle we ‘are come’ to it (see chap. 12: 22). The 
A. V., “one to come,” quite misrepresents the meaning of the 
original. | 


Ver. 15. “Through Him, then, let us offer up a sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of lips which make 
confession to His name.”—Through the high-priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, Christians are also become priests. And the sacrifices 
which, as such, they offer are praise, that is, the glad acknow- 
ledgment and grateful celebration of the great mercies of God. 
For the “name” of God is His revelation of Himself ; and we 
can “confess” only what He has revealed to us. ‘The fruit of 
lips” is the Septuagint rendering (probably by mistaking one 
Hebrew word for another like it) of the two last words of Hos. 
14: 2, “as bullocks our lips”; but the same figure occurs in Is. 
97:19. The “sacrifice of praise,” or of “thanksgiving”, was 
one, and that apparently the highest, form of the “meal offering’; 
see Lev. 7: 12—15; 22: 29, 30; Ps. 107: 22;116.17. It 
differed from the payment of a “vow,” and also from a “free-will 
offering” which was evoked by a general sense of Gods good- 
ness (see Lev. 7: 16,17). But whereas that kind of offering was 
only occasional among the Israelites, it, or rather its counterpart, — 
is to be made “continually” by Christians, because God’s mercies 
in Christ ought to be continually fresh and constraining to us. 
It is remarkable that some old Jewish teachers taught that ‘one 
day all offerings will cease, only the Thank-offering will not cease. 
There are several other passages in which the offering of praise 
is said to be “through” Jesus Christ; e. gr. 1 Pet. 2:5; 4: 11; 
Rom. 1: 8; 16: 27; Col, 3:17. Lastly, to “offer up” (see Note 
on chap. 7: 27) is the work of the priest, who alone could put 
any sacrifice on the altar. This is, then, another sense in which 
Christians “have an altar.” As sin-offering, Christ is Himself 
the “Altar” (see note on ver. 10); as Peace-offering, He is the 
Victim whose Flesh we receive from the ‘Table of the Lord”, 
and feed on ; as High Priest, He is the Mediator through whom 
we ourselves offer up, as priests, as upon an altar, “the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually.” 7 7 


Ver. 16. “But to do good and to communicate forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”—Spiritual sacrifices 
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necessarily finds outward expression ; praise to God manifests 
itself in service to men. ‘Doing good” is expressive of kindl 
action in general; ‘‘communication” means the particular form 
of kindness which consists of material help (the word is used 
in this sense also in Rom. 15: 26; 2 Cor. 9: 13—in R. V. “con- 
tribution”—). These, then, and not only praise with the “lips,” 
are “sacrifices”, and ‘God is well pleased with them” (compare 
Phil. 4:18). Accordingly, the “offertory”, which is always 
made in some way or other for the benefit of men, has from the 
earliest times been an essential part of the “ Hucharist’” (which 
literally means ‘“‘ thanksgiving”); and the reverent placing of the 
alms on the Holy Table, enjoinedin the Anglican Prayer-book, 
constitutes that Table so far an altar. 


Ver.17. “Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit’ yourselves”.—As in ver. 7 the Writer had urged his 
readers to remember and imitate their deceased pastors, so here 
he exhorts them to yield loyal obedience to their living pastors. 
“Obey” refers to express injunctions, ‘‘submit’’ to unexpressed, 
yet plainly discernible, wishes. 


“Mor they watch in behalf of your souls, as they that shall 
give account.” —The word for “they” is emphatic in the original ; 
it is they, and no others. The watching here spoken of, which 

denotes a mental alertness corresponding with bodily wakefulness, 
reminds us of the command to Ezekiel, in Kz. 2: 17; 33: 1—7. 
These passages also well illustrate the future giving of account 
mentioned here. 


“That they may do this with joy, and not with grief, for this 
were unprofitable for you.”—‘“This” might itself refer either 
to the watching or to the giving account; but the tenses of the 
verb “may do” and of the participle “groaning” (rendered 
“with grief’) show thatthe former is meant. It gives the reason 
for obeying and submitting to spiritual rulers, that, as they watch 
in behalf of the spiritual interests of their flock, they may be able 
to do so with a joy similar to that of the cultivator, when he sees 
his crops growing well, and responding to the care and labour 
which he expends on them. Otherwise, adds the Writer, if the 
wilfulness of the flock causes him not joy but only makes him 
groan, theharm of this will come not to him but to the flock 
(compare Hz 3:19, 21; 33: 9). 


Ver. 18. ‘Pray for us; for we are persuaded that we have 
a good conscience, desiring to live honestly in all things.”—From 
their own resident pastors, the Writer leads his hearers’ minds 
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on to himself, as having ventured to address them as he has done 
in this Hpistle. He disarms their opposition by assuring them that 
he needs, and depends on, their prayers. So did St. Paul also » 
in many passages. But the Writer well knew that the prayers 
of others will not avail for those who neglect their own duty. 
Such a request for prayer would be like that of Simon Magus, 
see Acts 8: 24. Hence he assures them that his own conscience, 
and that of those whom he associates with himself in this message, 
are clear of any wrong motive of any kind. The phrase “a good 
conscience” (though with a different Greek word for ‘good”) 
occurs also in Acts 23: 1;1 Tim. 1: 5,19; 1 Pet. 3: 16, 21; a 
“pure conscience” in 1 Tim, 3: 9; 2 Tim. 1: 3; and a ‘‘cons- 
cience void of offence” in Acts 24: 16. And this good conscience’ 
concerned not only his motive in writing this Epistle, but 
(what could not really be separated therefrom, for a good 
conscience cannot confine itself to one or more departments of 
life or work) ‘all things”; in which he was ‘desirous to live 
honestly”, 2. e. “honorably” as we say in modern English. 


Ver. 19. “And I exhort you the more exceedingly to do 
this, that I may be restored to you the sooner’.—Here the Writer, 
for the first time in the Epistle, speaks of himself in the singular. 
The reason is that he is here alluding to some personal impedi- 
ment (we know not of what kind) which at present prevented 
him from visiting his readers, as he would like to do, and as he 
plainly saw would be for their benefit. This last thought seems 
to follow from his giving this as his strongest reason (“‘the more 
exceedingly”) for exhorting them to pray for him. In praying 
for him, they would be really benefiting themselves. The verb 
“restored” shows that he had been amongst them before, and not 
fora very short time. In fact, this sentence, more than any 
other in the Epistle, comes near to revealing the personality of 
the Writer ; but it fails to do it, nevertheless. 


Ver. 20. “Now the God of peace’.—Having earnestly 
asked his readers’ pravers, the Writer now pours forth before 
God his own prayer for them. Similarly St. Paul, in many 
passages of his Hpistles, (in 1 Thess.5: 23, 25 we find the two 
in inverse. order, yet close together as here), and St. Peter in 
1 Pet.5:10. The title of God, “God of peace’, occurs also in 
Rom. 15: 33: 16:20; 2 Cor, 13: 11; Phil. 4:9; 1 Thess. 5:23. As 
in the last-referred to passage, so here, the titleseems chosen 
for a double. purpose, viz. first to show that the sanctification 
prayed for in ver. 21 requires as its basis that true peace which 
God alone can give, and secondly to point out that perfect peace 
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can only be the result of sanctification. 


“Who brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of 
the sheep with the blood of the eternal covenant, even our Lord 
Jesus.”—The ground of assurance that God will, in answer to 
prayer, sanctify the Hebrews is not only His abiding character 
as the Giver of peace, but specially the historical fact of His 
haying raised from the dead “our Lord Jesus’, our Mediator, 
Representative, and Sin-bearer. The Resurrection of Christ, 
which is directly referred to only here in this Epistle, is the 
historical ground of all victory over evil and the Evil one. The 
assurance it gives is an absolute one. The Greck word rendered 
“brought again” more probably means “brought up’, as it is 
rightly rendered in Rom. 10:7. Death is regarded as a depth, 
out of which Resurrection brings up. (Compare the language | 
of the creed, “He descended into hell.”) And Christ’s Death, 
far more than any other’s, was an apparent depth of defeat 
and disaster for Himself and the whole human race. But 
beyond these general considerations, there is a special reason 
for preferring the rendering “brought up”; wz. that there seems 
a plain allusion here to Is. 63: 11, where the Septuagint is 
even more like this than the Hebrew, and runs: “Where is He 
who brought up out of the sea the shepherd of the sheep?” The 
safe and victorious passage of the Israelites through the Red 
sea has always been regarded as a type of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ; and as then the passage of the Leader, Moses, 
included that of the whole people which he wag leading, so now 
“our Lord Jesus,” as “the Shepherd of the (¢. e.\of God’s) sheep”, 

has included in His own Resurrection that of His whole Church. 
He is here called “ the great Shepherd,” or more literally, “the 
Shepherd of the sheep, the great one.” All other pastors, if 
true ones, are but his agents (compare the remarkable expression 
in Hecl. 12:11). Twice besides in this Epistle 1s our Lord 
distinguished from others as “the great one,” viz. as Priest in 
chap. 10:21, and as High Priest in chap. 4:14. In the 
language of the additional words, ‘“ with the blood of the eternal 
covenant” (literally “in the blood of an eternal covenant’), 
there is an allusion to the remarkable expression in Zech. 9:: 11 ; 
but the thought seems rather to connect itself with the blood of 
the Passover lamb, “in” which, 7. e. as it were surrounded and 
protected by which, Moses and the Israelites escaped safely out 
of Egypt. But, whereas the covenant ratified, in a preliminary 
way, by that blood wasin its very nature a temporary one (as 
shown in this Epistle from chap. 8 onwards), the covenant ra- 


tified by this blood of Jesus,*in virtue of which He could be 
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raised from the dead as:the Head of His church, is an “eternal” _ 
one. See Is. 55:3:+Jer. 32 740.350. 5 > Bz. 16°0RD/ : 265 
also the whole passage, Ps. 89 : 28—37. 


Ver. 21. “ Make you perfect in every good thing to do His 
will, working in us that which is well pleasing in His sight, 
through Jesus Christ.”—The Greek verb here rendered “ make 
perfect ” is not the one so rendered in chap. 2:10 55:937: 28, 
which denotes to cause to attain the end and object of ones 
existence ; but another, which means to adjust, viz. both the 
different parts of a thing to one another and to the whole, and 
also the whole to its environment. It occurs also in chap. 10:5; 
11:3, and in St. Peter’s prayer in 1 Pet. 5:10; and its cognate 
noun occurs in Eph. 4:12. “ Every good thing” is defined as 
*« doing God's will,” and doing “that which is well pleasing in 
His sight;”’ but the way in which this is to be done is explained as 
God’s own work in us ; the connection being still more apparent 
in the original, which is literally “doing in us;” the same verb 
being used for God’s action as for our own. This apparent 
paradox is stated similarly in Phil. 2: 12,13. Both truths are to 
be loyally held; neither is to be allowed to suppress, or overshadow, 
the other. And the medium through which God does His part 
is the Mediator, Jesus! Christ, 


* To whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.”—The 
relative may refer either to the last named, Jesus Christ, as in 
2 Tim. 4:18; 2 Pet. 3:18; Rev. 1:6; or to God the Father, 
“the God of peace,” the subject of the prayer just finished. 
Similar doubt exists as as to the interpretation of 1 Pet.4:11. 
Both alternatives are equally good in Christian theology. 


Ver. 22. “But I exhort you, brethren, bear with the word 
of exhortation ; for I have written unto you in few words.”’—The 
remaining sentences of the chapter read like a postscript to the 
letter, which is already formally concluded. The Writer feels 
that he may, in putting the truth so plainly before them as he has 
in this Epistle, have wearied some of his readers ; hence he exhorts 
them to bear with what he has written, which is really very little 
considering the vastness of the subject which he has treated. He 
might, on such a theme, have well written at far greater length; 
but he has wished to avoid wearying them, and on this ground he 
asks for forbearance and patience. The opposite to what he here 
asks for is predicted of some in 2 Tim. 4:3. _ 

Ver. 23. “Know ye that ovr brother Timothy hath been 
set at liberty ; with whom, ifthe come shortly, I will see you.”— 
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The circumstances here alluded to are wholly unknown to us; but 
it can occasion no surprise that Timothy, the convert, friend, and 
associate of St. Paul, who was probably with him at the last (see 
2 Tim. 4: 9, 21), was after his death associated in some way with 
the unknown Writer of this Epistle; or that he, like St. Paul, 
had lost his liberty for the sake of the Gospel. The Greek for 
“shortly” means literally ‘more quickly”, viz. than seems likely. 
This shows that the Writer anticipated obstacles to Timothy’s 
discharge, but could not then exactly estimate their force. See 
Introd. chap. 5. 


Ver. 24. ‘Salute all them that have the rule over you, and 
all the saints.” —‘“ Saints” means here, as elsewhere in the Acts 
and the Epistles, “‘ Christians”; and saluting them would be, in 
this case, saluting one another. But the first part of this injunc- 
tion proves (as does ver. 17 also) that the Epistle was not address- 
ed to the pastors of “the Hebrews”, but to the congregation 
itself ; indeed, it suggests that the pastors were in no special need 
of the arguments and exhortations in the Epistle. 


“They of Italy salute you.”—See Introd. chap. 5. The 
Greek words might, indeed, be taken to mean “They who are in 
Italy send greetings from Italy” ; but, for the reason there given, 
this is a far less likely rendering than the above. 


Ver. 25. “Grace be with you all. Amen.’—The same 
conclusion, but without the “ Amen’, occurs at the end of the 
Hpistle to Titus. Every Epistle of St. Paul concludes with the wish 
for “grace” in behalf of the readers ; and in the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Timothy, and Titus, it is spoken of, as here, 
absolutely. The whole Epistle is an expansion of the meaning of 
the Grace of God; there was no need, then, further to define 
the term. | 
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